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I - THE PROBLEM 



There is a growing recognition of the crucial role of public education in 



the future of the country* Along with this recognition there has been a growing 
concern by the public about any individuals or groups that influence the programs 
and policies of the schools* There is probably no single group that has more to 
say about the direction that public education takes than professional educators— 



especially those having the doctoral degree in education* These are the individuals 
who operate the teacher-training programs, who perform the researcn in the areas of 
teaching and learning, who administer education programs at all levels, and who 
counsel today* s youth* The success of the nation's educational system is in no 
small measure in the hands of these professionals holding the doctoral degree* 

This group of education leaders has not been the object of extensive research* 
let, any group playing such a crucial role should be subject to very close scrutiny* 
Means should be sought to attract to the field only the most capable individuals, 
and the utmost care should be taken to see that their educational programs are of a 
kind wherein they may adequately prepare themselves for their responsibilities* 

As far as this writer knows, only one investigation has been undertaken of 
doctoral programs and degree recipients on a large scale in the field of education* 
Early in 1958, the Committee on Studies of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teaoher Education approved a study of the doctorate in education* The proposal, 
conceived by the late B« L* Dodds, then Dean of the College of Education, University 
of Illinois, called for an analysis of conditions affecting the pursuit of the 
degree* Inplamentation of the study was undertaken by the Subconmittee on Faculty 
Personnel and took the font of a questionnaire study of (l) the institutions 
conferring the doctorates, and (2) all Individuals receiving the doctorate between 
September 1956 and September 1958 (Brown and Slater, I960) 
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Besults of the Initial investigation were reported out in a two-volume series 

published by the AACTE and entitled the Doctorate in Education ; Volume I being 

devoted to an analysis of the graduates , and Volume XI to the institutions (Moore , 

Bussell, ana Ferguson, i960) * A third volume resulted from a two-day conference, 

« 

sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, during which representatives of the 
participating Institutions discussed the results and Implications of the studies 
(Touch, I960) « In 1963, a five-year follow-up of the graduates was conducted 
seeking data relative to thei" abilities, professional aspirations, and job 
satisfactions (Ludlow, Sanderson, and Pugh, 1964). 

The motivation for the 1958 study of the doctorate in education st emme d from 
a growing concern for an adequate supply of teachers and professional workers at 
this level* It was believed that a careful study of the factors an d conditions 
surrounding the pursuit of the doctoral degree would bring to light some of the 
more critical features of the process and permit the formulation of plans aimed 
toward their control. 

The timeliness and relevance of the 1958 study are suggested by the fact that 
the publications resulting from the study were greeted with an extensive circu- 
lation, and the ensuing conference sessions were marked by excellent att endan ce 
and an apparent high degree of interest. 

The original concerns of the AACTE were proper and timely in the past decade. 
A similar concern about the quality and the adequacy of the supply of doctoral 
graduates is justified at this time. Each year of this past decade is expected to 
bring a new hi# in total enrollments in toe institutions of higher education in 
the United States* The quality of American education at every level is being 
increasingly scrutinized by American society. The education profession should 
itself participate in this scrutiny. 
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It Is hoped that this study has produced data upon which evaluative statements 
can be made both by the present writer and educational leaders in more focal 
positions with respect to doctoral programs in education. 

II - OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this study are* to inquire into that group of individuals 
receiving the doctorate in the field of professional education in the United 
States during the year 1963-1964; and to make comparisons between this group and 
one some six years earlier* 

Specifically, the study investigates doctoral recipients with respect to 
(a) their personal and sociological characteristics, (b) their motives in entering 
the doctoral program, (c) their perceptions and evaluations of their experiences 
during the program, and (d) their 'present profess -onal aspirations* Within each 
of these four categories, additional questions of interest may be posed, namely* 

(a) Personal and sociological characteristics * 

(1) what are their family backgrounds? 

(2) What are their education and vocational backgrounds? 

(3) What are their ages at the completion of the degree program? 

(4) What are their eoonainity backgrounds? 

(b) Motives for entering the doctoral program in education* 

(1) When did they choose the doctorate as an educational and/or 
professional objective? 

(2) When did they dedde to begin this program? 

i 

(3) What were the special and Imedi&te factors which influenced 
their decision to enter the program? 

(4) that were the long-range factors in this decision? 

(5) Who were the most influential individuals in this decision? 
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(c) Perceptions of their experiences of their doctoral program* 

(1) What are their general evaluations of their doctoral program? 

(2) What *are their attitudes toward specific, common aspects of the 
doctoral program? (a*g*, language requirements, dissertation, 
qualifying examinations, orals, research tools, etc*) 

(3) What are their perceptions as to the general quality of students 
in the program? 

( 4 ) What was the length of their doctoral program? 

(5) What important financial problems occurred during their program? 

(6) What is their perception of their relations with doctoral students 
and faculty in other fields? 

(7) How has their doctoral program inf: Jienced their personal attitudes 
toward their profession? 

(8) What were the major hindrances to the completion of their program? 

(d) Present professional aspirations* 

(1) What are their present positions? 

(2) What are their present professional goals? 

(3) What are the present sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction in 
their present employment? 

(4) What is their evaluation of the extent to which their doctoral 
program has contributed to the achievement of their present 
professional goals? 

A second objective of the study was to compare the responses of this group of 
respondents with those of the earlier sample* Thus, direct comparison will be 
made of the data on the present sample with those data of the 1956- 1953 sample* 
This n eo issit ated ret a i ning certain features of the earlier instrument! nithoug h 
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extensive revision to include new dimensions was undertaken# As indicated in the 
problem statement, it is reasonable to assume a number of significant differences 
between the present sample and the earlier one« 

A final objective was to compare the responses of certain subgroups within 
the sample# Changes are occurring in programs, recruiting practices, and kinds of 
students attracted to the program# The profession should become aware of these 
changes# For example, it is reasonable to expect systematic differences in the 
kinds of people that elect different major fields, that select different 
institutions and that entertain different professional goals# It would be expected 
that the Ph*D f 3 and Ed#D*s In the same institutions would perceive their experiences 
differently# It would also be expected that those from rural backgrounds, as 
opposed to those from metropolitan areas, might fc*ve different kinds of professional 
objectives and select different kinds of institutions# It is reasonable to expect 

that the older candidates would tend to differ from the younger in their perceptio na 

% 

of the relationship of the degree to their professional goals# It is also to be 
expected that those institutions which produce many graduates, as opposed to those 
which produce few, would attract different kinds of students, would have different 
effects on student perceptions of the program, and would produce students with 
quite different professional aspirations# Hence, six grouping arrangements were 
selected, herein called independent variables, for purpose of subgroup comparisons# 
These variables were selected on the basis of findings of the earlier study and 
consist of (l) age, (2) degree, (3) program length, (4) major field, (5) community 
background, and (6) size of program# 

III - RELATED LITERATURE 

Related research to this particular inquiry is indeed sparse and incomplete# 
However, it would appear that there are three kinds of related studies# 
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First of all 9 there are certain unpublished dissertations by graduates faostly 
doctoral) of schools of education of specific institutions* Examples of this are* 
Lloyd Lee Garrison (1951) Qomnlaiad a Fo llm y»tm Study of Doctoral Graduate* in 
Education at the University of Missouri* Raymond J* Lokers (1958) completed in 
Evaluation of the Doctoral Program in Education at the University in Terns of 
Fulfillment of the Expectations of the Recipients and of the ficpectations of the 
University* Donald M* Sharpe (1949) completed a Follow-up Study of Former Graduate 
Students of the College of Education at the University of Illinois* Gerald H* Oofcy 
(1962) completed in ippralsal of the Program Leading to the Doctorate of Education 
at Indiana University, based on a Follow-up Study of its Graduates* Doubtless 
each of these was of exceptional value to the particular institution which was 
involved in the study* However, it is quite apparent that these and similar 
studies, though quite Important and relevant to particular institutions, lack 
generality and comprehensiveness that is hoped for in a national study involving 
all institutions* 



A second type of related research is that which makes a study of graduate 
education generally, but tends to treat the doctorate in education as a subgroup 
of the total sample of doctorates* Oliver C. Carmichael’s (3) volume on (teaduate 
Education Is an example of this type of literature* Bernard Berelaon’s (2) volume 
on Graduate Education In the United States is another example* Berelson's volume 
is of special interest because of the many individuals contacted in the study. 



particularly the partial sample of 1957 recipients of the doctorate in the United 
States* Dr* Lindsay R* Harmon (3) , utilising existing files of all doctoral 
graduates in the United States from 1936 to the present, maintained currently V 
the Office of Scientific Personnel of the National Academy of Science— National 



Research Council, has made special studies of the High School Backgrounds of Stance 
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Ibetar&tsft with comparative data on those receiving the doctorate la the field of 
e du ca t i on . Again, these volumes and others of like nature, are only of Halted 
talus to this inquiry in that the treatment given to the doctorate in education 
is only in ci d ental to other concerns, 

A third type of study is that which seeks to investigate those who receive 
the doctorate of education throughout the United States* Only one such study seems 
to have been done* This is the 1956 study conducted under the auspices of the 
AAC9& and motioned in the previous section. 

As in the case of nany such studies, however, sore questions were raised than 
answered by the findings, especially questions about the graduates themelves, The 
following represent significant findings of the study of the doctorate in education 
along with questions raised by the findings, 

(a) The production of the Bd,0,s was aims* double that of the Fh,D,s« It 
has long been a souewbat canon assuaptlon that the Ed,D, is the 
practitioner 1 s degree, When we look at the data, we find that whereas 
two-thirds of the total group took the practitioner 9 s degros, only about 
40 percent sealed to be employed as practitioners, Seemingly the 
distinction between the two degrees has become obscured, What are the 
Implications of this? Are the two degrees no longer serving their 
original functions? 

(b) Notwithstanding the fact that women dominate men numerically in the two 
lower levels of American education, the ratio of men to woman receiving 
doctoral degrees in the field of education is sharply reversed, with men 
receiving four times as many degrees as women. Bo womb represent an 
unaxploited source of doctoral candidates? The question is even more 
relevant when the fact is recognised that woaen tend to outrank men 
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accademioally among undergraduate education majors* 

The sample can be characterized sociologically as strongly mobile in an 
upward direction. Almost all have received more education than their 
fathers 9 Interestingly, both the large urban area and the snail villages 
And rural areas tended to be more productive than cities and towns of an 
intermediate size* It is well known from other sources that there is at 
present a strong tendency for population to move from the small villages 
and rural areas to more urban locations* In what way will this 
pronounced trend influence the production of doctorates in education? 

The mwaiew age of graduates was between 38 and 39 years* In spite of the 
fact that one would expect graduates receiving the doctorate in education 
to be soaevhat older than in certain o her fields, the median age seems 
unduly high. This is a subject of scant concern among educators* There 
seems to be common agreement that schools should seek younger recruits 
who would have longer professional careers* Have these schools been 
successful in recruiting younger people for their doctoral programs 
during the past six years? 

A related finding indicated that the individuals in the sample considered 
entering the doctoral program rather late in their vocational-educational 
career, most often during the master’s program* Bseams quite clear 
from this that much greater efforts are needed in early indentification 
and counseling of potential doctoral candidates* 

Professional colleagues and former professors, especially the latter, were 
the most influential forces in the decision to enter the doctoral program. 
It would appear however, that a multiplicity of motives is involved in 
the decision to seek the doctorate* Further research is needed to explicate 
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oora fully the asotivss for entering the doctoral program* 

(g) The "GI Bill” was the most common single financial resource used by the 
graduates, sore t han 40 percent of the respondents including it in 
their list of resources* With the assumption that this is no longer 
true 9 the question is raised as to how present doctoral students are 
financing their programs* 

(h) Fewer than one-half were employed as teachers in their last position 
prior to receipt of the degree# For maty t hers was & definite movement 
from teaching to nonteaching positions throughout their vocational 
career* Seemingly a process such as this is not uncommon* Good class- 
room teaching is rewarded by a nonteaching position* often public school 
administration, supervision, or guidance work# Outstanding performance 
in these positions leach to recruitment into doctoral programs* Success 
in the doctoral program results* frequently in appointment to college 
teaching and research positions* 

(i) The two most significant factors in the choice of a doctoral institution 

were: (l) reputation of individual staff members, and (2) proximity 

of the university* ire these adequate reasons for mafrfng such important 
choices? 

(j) The data show that 35*4 percent of the respondents found it necessary 
to discontinue temporarily the program at some point, in additional 
30*5 percent seriously considered that step. The causes most often 
cited were work pressures and financial problems, two closely related 
features* While it is not surprising that students have serious work 
and financial problems, the magn i tude (with two— thirds in the sample 
seriously affected) of the problem is important* The factors contributing 
to the problem are deserving of the most careful analysis* 
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(k) Tfe« median length of the total program was five years* but the modal 
length was 99 or more months* The study indicated that numerous 
institutional and personal wiables operated to extend the length of 
the doctoral program* What are the reasons for such unduly extended 
doctoral programs? What can and should be done to enable and encourage 
effective doctoral programs to be concluded in shorter periods of time? 

(l) Approximately one-half of the graduates were teaching during the 
academic year of 1953 - 1959* The remainder were largely engaged in 
administration * personnel work or instructional service* One-fourth 
of the graduates were not involved in teacher education* Does this 
represent optimum distribution of graduates according to professional 
needs? 

Several questions follow these observations* Will there be* as the decade 
continues* an adequate number of teachers and administrators to effectively serve 
the needs of higher education? Who are the individuals who will be receiving the 
doctorate in education? What kinds of motives led them to enter the program? 

How do they feel about the quality and general effectiveness of their doctoral 
programs? Are the doctoral graduates of the recant past more satisfied with the 
institutions granting their degrees than those in the study of 1953* What is the 
distribution of the graduates according to professional needs? What are the long- 
range professional aspirations of those who have so recently b n awarded the 
doctorate in education? The absence of available and accurate answers to these 
and related questions tends to underline the need for continuing longitudinal 
studies in the same general areas of consideration dealt with in the descriptive 
survey Of ACCTE in 1953* 

Moore* Russel* and Ferguson (i960) were assigned the task of collecting the 
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data and writing the report for the institutional phase of An Inquiry Into 
fij?aadl1ii(5>ag.^fffioting gursull of the Doctoral Degree in the Field of Education. 

This special responsibility had been assigned by the AACTE to the School of 
Education, University of Denver, of which all of thh authors were staff members* 

In addition to the general data made available by doctoral graduates an extensive 
Administrator's questionnaire was sent to 81 administrators and a supplementary 
questionnaire to. 238 administrators* An 89 percent response was received to the 
Administrator's questionnaire and a 99 percent response to the supplementary 
questionnaire* 

Because of the diversity of institutional settings in which doctoral programs 
in education have been organized, it proved difficult to formulate highly specific 
conclusions on the strength of data Involved in i iis study* The very nature of 
American graduate education has made it impractical, if not impossible, to be 
highly specific in deriving standardization or uniformity. The investigators felt 
that progress in doctoral education has been made, and will continue to be made, 
on the strength of diversity and institutional individualism as much as through 
efforts to derive uniform patterns* However certain conclusions are suggested 
by the authors to the following questions s 



i« program, sharattt^gftd.Bftrfl toy gladlarltias or 

differences? In seme institutions the degrees were identical for all practical 
purposes and by the admission of the respondents* Other institutions have made 
great effort to distinguish between the two degrees on the premise that they 
should serve different functions* Still others have continued to use one degree 



cr the other to satisfy all needs in their doctoral programs in education* 

Efforts on the part of some institutions to maintain basic differences between 
the two degress while other universities perceive them as practically Identical, 




or vMXe suss Institutions offer one degree to the exclusion of the other, will 



continue to create a measure df confusion in the profession. 

The effort to differentiate requirements for the two degrees on the basis that 
the Ph.D. degree serves research and scholarly purposes and the Ed.D. degree 
serves practitioner or professional purposes may never gain wide acceptance. 

Perhaps this matter will bo resolved by an emergence of new thinkin g which makes 
use of less confusing terms than ^research-scholar” and "practitioner-professional”. 
It is possible that the profession will come to recognize that both degrees have 
emerged as generic terms to cover ever-widening spheres, the Ed.D. degree applying 
to areas almost as remote from the field of education as the Ph.D. degree has come 
to apply to areas quite removed from philosophy. 

For the time being'. It seems wise to conclut a that either degree will best 
be understood through Its institutional association, rather than from any over-all 
aim or national statement cf divergent functions. 

2. Should programs be highly structured and prescriptive or completely 
flexible? From analyses in this study, higher production seamed to relate to 
institutions programs with at least am optimum degree of flexibility. Probably 
few truly q ualif ied and worthy doctoral aspirants would be drawn to any program 
with a reputation for over-peimisslvenessj however, the opposite extrema has no 
great enticement either. A program characterized by over-prescription, extreme 
structuring, and above all, rigidity almost for the sake of rigidity may not only 
squelch production but may hamp er severely educational progress and the dynamism 
which should characterize doctoral education. 

3* Does the absence of a c ognate area or a minimum number^of course J*arca_ 
outaide the field of education lead to. overaneoiallgation? Whether the absence of 
such course work is considered desirable or not, ^many institutions in this study 
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reported that no set requirement was obtained in this regard# Programming that 
entails no quarantee of some form of interdepartmental experience for doctoral 
candidates in education may be producing graduates who are narrowly specialized, 
overly professionalized, and academically isolated ina profession characterized 
by a high degree of interpersonal and interdisciplinary relationships# 

4* What curricular elements might be expected to undergo modifications? 

The foreign language requirement has been one of the existing curricular elements 
of doctoral study about which a few institutions have revised their t h i nkin g# 

Instead of ho l din g irrevocably to the foreign language requirements, even for the 
Ph.D. degree, these institutions have either eliminated it in deference to what 
they call sore functional tool requirements or have placedforeign language on an 
equal basis with other electives to be taken as t jaded by the individual candidates# 

The same type of change in attitude has occurred in relation to the formal 
dissertation requirement in. some universities# Where this requirement was 
inflexible, consumed an ill-proportioned amount of time, and accounted for a major 
block of credit hours, changes in seme programs have taken place# The trend seems 
to be toward flexibility in this requirement with the hope of making the experience 
more beneficial to the candidate# 

It appears that current emphasis on interdepartmental approaches to graduate 
education, intensified efforts to make core requirements more functional, and 
attempts to make way for more practicum and field experiences all induce a search- 
ixgre*evaluation of traditional curricular elements, which have been relatively 
standard for overahalf century# 

4# Should doc toral programs in education be under the control of the graduate 
college or the college of ed ucation? The data does not make possible a direct 
answer# However a careful assessment of several factors led to the conclusion 
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that control by the college of education in generally preferable* 

Shguld an. institution set a maximum age limitation in regard to the 
admission of doctoral students? Research is not available to justify a ay sweeping 
national change in this regard* However, the practice of admitting a great many 
persons for whom the doctorate will mean, because of their advanced age, little or 
nothing vocationally is a dubious one in light of restricted resources available 
to doctoral candidates in education* It might be well for all institutions to 
consider ways of concentrating on the younger men and women whose careers in the 
profession are essentially ahead of then* 

7. Is there a need for more institutions to think in terms of selective 
recruitment? The consensus of thinking of the authors was very strongly in the 
affirmative. The lack of recruitment awareness 1 javes the admission process 
largely to chance amd almost devoid of preadmission selection* Closely aligned 
with the question of recruitment is the question of program expansion* The study 
did not reveal the reason or reasons why some institutions with a seemingly adequate 
capacity for sizable production, and with programs of long standing, were among the 
group of low-producing institutions* 
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caffi3idata_ In, Ms-Program from Initial admission to eraguatlon7 Institutional 



control-factors that seem to relate to the expeditious movement of candidates 
through the?r programs include: (a) the adequacy of Initial counseling with 

emphasis on the clarification of goal determination at the outset; (b) the early 
elevation of doctoral students to at least a preliminary candidacy so that thsyi.- 1 - 
realize they ‘are moving seriously toward their goal; (c) the availability of various 
forms of financial assistance; (d) adequate guidance during the selection of a 
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disscrtafcfcn topic that can be dealt with In realistic time Units; (©) socas tom of 
extra financial assistance In accomplishing the dissertation; and (f) certainly 
the continued attention and encouragement by the faculty throughout the program 
so that there is a steady consciousness by the candidate of the advantages In- 
herent in the early completion of his program* Any tom of planning to avoid a 
continued drift throughout the prograa would be all to the good* 

The public edidn. • of Voluae I— The Graduates and Volume IX— The Institutions 
provided the basis for discussion at the Conference on the Doctorate in Education 5 
held in Chicago. Illinois , Hay 2-4? I960* Wilber Yauch served as editor of the 
deliberations of the oonferenoe; the results of which appeared as Volinas Ill- 
Conference Report (Touch, I960)* 

Xh each of the discussion groups the members either hinted at or directly 
suggested that certain courses of action be taken* Certain research studies were 
suggested 9 th© results of which would provide guidance for institutions as they 
develop new programs or revise and disprove present ones* The following were among 
those frequently mentioned; 

1* A study of the actual cost* to the student and to the university! of each 
doctoral degree granted* Many institutions are currently planning to introduce 
doctoral programs without any dear-cut information of what this might mean for 
their operating budgets* 

2* A study to determine the exact nature and tee indices of quality itself* 

No one underestimates the difficulty of trying to spell out quality goals and the 
means for evaluating them* However it is felt that a case study method of the 
practices of institutions might prove rewarding* 

3* A study to determine which areas of concentration are already in over- 
supply and which are in critical shortage* It was suggested that, if facts were 
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at band, Institutions could achieve greater efficiency in guiding new candidates 
into tb® are of Critical shortage and dissuading them from overpopulating the 
the popular fields. 

4# A study to determine the effect of institutional size on student-faculty 
relations. While no one directly suggested that the size of an institution 
necessarily interfered with student-faculty relation?, there was a haunting fear 
that it is possible. for a university to get so large as to become unwieldy in 
its more intimate contacts. 

5# A follow-up study of the present report. It was agreed that it should be 
repeated periodically, perhaps once every five to ten years. Further comparable 
studies would provide information about the trends in doctoral study j, in addition 
to giving evidence of the extent to which present attempts to improve programs 
were bearing fruit. 

One of the special concerns of the conference was the hope that new doctoral 
programs now being planned would focus <n quality and not succumb to any temptation 
to develop ” crash program^”. To that end, suggestions were offered as guides to the 
development of quality programs: 

1. * The establishment of criteria for the inauguration of new programs. 
Although those present held a dim view of standards as such, it was recognized that 
some ” guidelines” would need to be created to give new institutions some idea of 
what constituted high quality. It was further suggested that those considering 
new programs give serious attention to the need for launching new programs only 
after a painstaking study of the competencies of their present staff in those areas 
in which critical need had been established. 

2. The calling of regional conferences to plan new programs. Concern was 
constantly voiced over the possibility of too many Institutions rushing headlong 
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into now progress without consideration of Idle need, with consequent duplication 
of effort and unwarranted ccsspetifclon* 

ktdlov, Sanderson and Psagfc collaborated in a further Investigation of persons 
receiving the Doctorate in t be Held of HSduoatlon in the United States for the 
year 1958* The inquiry sought to gather data concerning their abilities, pro* 
fessional activations, and job satisfactions* Among the findings of the investiga- 
tion wares 

1* The scores of the na*D*s were apparently higher than those of the Ed«D«s 
on the three criterion score® intelligence test scores, normalised rank in 

high school graduating olaas, and high school mathematics-science GPA) • 

2* Through the questionnaire technique it was found that the majority, 95 
percent, of the 1958 doctorates In education were directly involved with the 
profession of education In 1963 « Only five percent were in other classifications 
of employment such as business. Industry, government, and private practice* 

3« Currently 64 percent of the respondents were engaged in college teaching* 

4* Eighty percent of the respondents set forth as their ultimate professional 
objectives seme kind of college ov university work* Specifically, 48 percent of 
the respondents aspire to college teaching* 

5* After five years of postdoctoral employment promotions on the job have 
been received by 38 percent of the respondents* 

6* Sixty-four percent of the respondents have made at' least one geographical 
rave since 1958* It was found that 23 percent had made sore than one position 
relocation* 

77 A favorable attitude exists among the majority of doctorates in respect to 
three types of professional satisfaction, namely, economics, position, and 
advancement* 
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S e Concerning the allocation of faculty load, it was found that a ossa for® 
of o&dMstration is the most frequently practiced professional duty* This 
activity is followed in order by teaching, counseling, and research* 

9* There had been a narked increase in annual salaries during the five-year 
period studied* Sixty-four percent of the respondents in 1963 were caking $10,000 
or acre on a calendar year basis* Ten percent were m aki n g nore than $15,000* In 
195S the corresponding percentages were nine and one* 

Among the conclusions reached in this investigation were: 

1, Present concern over superiority of one degree or the other is not fully 
warranted. On the three criteria of ability, Ed.D.s and Ph.D*s differ signi- 
ficantly on only one, mathematics-science GPA* There are no significant differences 
in respect to the factors of intelligence and ran . in high school class* 

2* Peelings concerning the imagined superiority of the doctoral incumbents 
in certain types of position within the profession of education are indeed 
questi on able* On the three measures of ability and achievement, position holders 
did not differ cm axy of the three criteria* 

3* Present speculation as to the superiority of doctoral recipients in 
certain major subject areas is sot entirely supported* 

4* Certain classes and types of colleges and universities do not. attract 
those graduates with greater ability and achievement* 

5* There is ample evidence to support the statement that doctorates of 
education are staying within the profession* Other areas outside education are 
not attracting doctoral holders to any significant extent* 

6* To be employed in a college or university is the goal of the majority of 



education 'octorates* 
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7« The group is quit© motile# Frequent position relocation is & means 
utilized in the attainment of certain goals or objectives* 

8# Advanced graduate education students appear to enjoy considerably higher 
earning power than most college officials have thought* 

9# The doctorate has been very influential in respect to the enhancement of 
status role* It has influenced peers, colleagues, and superiors in a way perceived 
as favorable by the degree recipients# 

The reasons for spelling out in such detail the results of the four^volume 
series are that the findings of these studies in a large measure guided the present 
study in the particular direction taken, the findings will represent a point of 
departure in the disucsslon of the results of the present study, and the studies 
represent the only closely related literature# 

It is clear, however, from the kinds of studios which have been done that 
many more questions have been raised than have been answered# But to suggest 
that the present study attempts to supply answers to the unanswered questions of 
the previous study would Ignore the dynamic character of the profession* It is 
entirely possible that the questions raised by the earlier study are rot as 
relevant today as they were six years ago* Hence, to identify more currently 
viable questions is considered to be both a desirable and defensible outcome of 
this study# Quite obviously, however, more substantial kinds of outcomes are 
sought as well# 
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IV - PROCEDURES 

The population to be investigated was defined as all of those individuals 

vier e ^aa4a««a1 4ammi j* /tHi Tl a«& TM V\ \ 4m A^kii%«4*4 m T\a4*ua ^ ti .Qan’hamKav 1 _ 
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1963 and August 31> 1964* Research method consisted of a survey procedure 
employing a questionnaire with semi-structured responses alternatives designed 
in part to faciliate XEH codings* 

In order to assure the possibility of actually! surveying the sample as 
defined it was necessary to identify all institutions awarding doctoral degrees in 
education to gain. their cooperation in supplying names and addresses of degree 
recipients during the time period specified* To accomplish this the cooperation 
of American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education was solicited* This 
office was able to identify 120 members and noxb-mtober institutions that had 
awarded doctoral degrees in the past or had indicated plans to do so* Member 
institutions of the AACTE were contacted by letter dated September 15* 1964 
and addressed to the Chief Institutional Representative* Non-member institutions 
were contacted by letter to either the Dean of the school or department of educ~ 
ation« or the graduate Dean* lists of names and addresses of graduates were 
requested* Follow-ups were made by phone until responses were obtained from all 
institutions* 

The lists of names and addresses of graduates were forwarded to the investi- 
gator and the questionnaires were sent out on November 20* 1964* The initial 
package included the questionnaires together with a stamped return envelope and 
a cover letter on AACTE letterhead* A follow-up letter was sent to all of those 
not yet responding on November 28* 1964* A second follow-up complete with a new 
questionnaire was mailed on December 11* 1964* and a final letter was sent out 
January 9* 1965* 
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Coding of the questionnaires involved two stages , completion of the key 
and the actual coding* The key could not be entirely completed prior to the 

vuausiikKMA T?4 4 hmm% <Vt*A J iJ3j^*t*<fc**<ij***A mmmJ *l«1 *m am** *«u3 *1 am 

»w * vowMwe * 0 vp vev va uuc a imo ywmw v t cu mv&oo | ugv qum aw?*j gvu 

of program obviously could not be predicted in advance* Secondly, the question- 
naire itself was constructed in part to encourage free responses to many of the 
items, and equally obviously, these could not be predicted in advance* 

The Coding Procedure * 

The questionnaire was designed to minimize the amount of coding required 
prior to card punching* There were, however, three aspects of the instrument 
which required the full attention of the coders* The independent variables, 
previously mentioned, constituted the first of th»se* 

The second had to do with the large number of items which encouraged the 
respondent to ” write in” his own responses following a series of predetermined 
categories, if such was necessary to describe his peculiar circumstances* These 
” ether-spacify" responses for each item were listed from a group of 300 
questionnaires* If the total number of responses exceeded 5 percent, a 
classification system was designed into which the responses could be grouped. 
Sufficient categories were added to reduce the residual below 5 percent* 

The third dimension of the questionnaire requiring attention of the coder 
were the open-ended items (e*g*, father* s occupation, undergraduate major, present 
position, etc*) * For these items & coding system was designed prior to the coding 
fully decrlbed for the coder* 
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Five IBM cards were required to code all information; Coding teams special- 
ised in the coding of a single card* Efforts to Insure accurate and reliable 
coding included independent checks by the coders and supervision on questionnaires 
coded by the others* Independent checks were run on every questionnaire in the 
beginning then reduced over a period of time to approximately one in ten** 

The questionnaires were coded for IBM tabulation by a group of ten under* 
graduate students operating in five teams of two persons each* Each pair was 
responsible for coding a specific portion of the questionnaire* All coding was 
done under the supervision of the investigator and a graduate assistant who were 
responsible for all decisions where Judgement was required* The coding operation 
began on March 6 and required five Saturdays* Mai«ch 6 also served as a out off 
date for acceptance of returns* 

Card punching and verifying . was also done by a group of students* This 
phase of the study constituted one of the major obstacles in that adequately 
trained operators were not available* The trained students proved both slow 
and inaccurate* Much re-punching and correcting were required, and nearly four 
months were consumed in the process* Tabulation and statistical analyses were 
done by the Indiana University Data Processing Service* 




The Independent Variabl es* 



|| Six variables were selected from the earlier study as being of potential 

relevance and significance for the present study* The variables wares 
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^Copies of the actual key can be obtained from the author upon request* 



1. Major versus Minor Reducing Institutions - Operationally this variable 
was defined by distributing all institutions in the order of the number 
of tnMehiAt§M contributed to the s ample ? The midpoint {median} of 
distribution was then located* Those institutions above the median were 
considered major producers, and. os&group contributed 50 percent of the 
sample* Those below the median were designated minor producers and also 
contributed 50 percent of the sample* Of all 108 institutions! then, 21 
ware considered major producers and 87 were considered minor producers* 
(See Appendix for identification of institutions*) 

2* Major Field - In the actual coding fine distinctions were made in major 
field* For example , guidance, counseling, and guldanoe and counseling 
ware separately coded into three oatego: ies* Major fields, as an 
independent variable, were more grossly defined* All three of Idle above 
examples were re-grouped into a single category* In the fine grouping 
procedure, 86 categories of major Held were used to account for all 
fields* Under the gross groupings arrangement 15 categories accounted 
for 85*7 percent of the respondents* (See Appendix 8 for classification 
system) 

3* Length of Program - Longer versus Shorter Length Programs* It was 
deemed desirable from the standpoint of facilitating data tabulation 
to pre-define all independent variables* For this variable, 300 
questionnaires were selected in no order prior to coding, and a 
distribution of program lengths was.- constructed* The distribution was 
divided into quintiles* The top two quintile groups were designated 
aa longer programs and the bottom two quintiles as shorter programs, 
omitting the middle 20 percent* The rationale for this procedure, and 
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the hope, was that tbe 300 questionnaires represented a sufficiently 
random sample of the total that the distribution would not be seriously 
affected by inclusion of the remaining questionnaires* 

4* age of Graduate - Older versus lounger Graduates* The procedure for 
operationalizing this variable was exactly the same as for Length of 
Program except that age was substituted as the distributional variable. 
5* Coesounity Origins - Rural Village versus Shall Town versus Small City 
versus Large City* These categories were selected by the respondents. 

6* Degree - Bd.D. versus Ph.D* Categorization according to this variable 
was accomplished . by the respondents in response to an item requesting 
this information,. 



V - ANAUSIS AND RESILTS 

For the analysis of data each item in the questionnaire was considered a 
variable. The data were run with each questionnaire variable against every 
independent variable* Chi-squares were then commuted for each distribution. In 
all there were 264 questionnaire variables over 6 dependent variables resulting? 
in a total of 264 X 6 distributions* This procedure resulted in a large number 
of uaneanlsgful chi-squares , but it was found to be easier to compute them than 
to amend the program to omit them. Host further analyses were performed on a 
desk calculator. 

In reporting and interpreting the results the procedure will be to report 
the results for a given item for the entire group. Then, if the results as 
distributed across the six independent variables were meaningful, these also are 
reported* The reader should assume that if no results were reported for a given 
itsfil with respect to a given independent variable, that the results were not 
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meaningful# In addition, much of the data from this sample is comparable to 
similar data, from the 1956-1958 sample# Where ever interesting changes occur 9 
they are noted# 

The structure of this section of the report is according to the previously 
described objectives of the study# That is, the study was intended to gather-data 
relevant to l) personal-social characteristics of the sample, 2) the motives for 
entering doctoral study, 3) the program perceptions and evaluations! and 4) their 
present professional aspirations# Each of these will constitute a section of 
this chapter# 

Characteristics of the Sample# 

In the 1956 to 1958 study, production figures indicated that approximately 
3260 persons received doctoral degrees in educate m# This would .suggest around 
1600 graduates per year# The total production fc* the single year from September 2, 
1963 to August 31, 1964 was 2487, an increase of approximately 50 percent# In 
addition the number of institutions granting degrees increased from 92 to 108# 

The response to the questionnaire can only be described as excellent# The 
questio nnai re was lengthy and time consuming, but apparently there was a readiness 
on the part of these recent graduates to give their reactions to their experiences 
in the doctoral program# The returns are presented in Table 1, and, as may be 
seen* the total return is 83*5 percent# The returns can be considered even more 
complete by discounting those individuals who could not be contacted because of 
inadequate address# The return can then be described as 87#0 percent of those 
contacted# 

While in general the response was excellent, when considered institution by- 
institution, there was significant variation in the return* Table 2 shows the 
returns by institution listed in order cC reports of production# 
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TABLE I - SAMPLE MD RESPONSE 



Percent of 



Individuals with no addresses 


34 


SVVCM* 

.5 


Questionnaires sent out 


2474 


99.5 


Questionnaires returned undelivered 


99 


4*0 


Refused to participate 


16 


•6 


Total useable returns 


2067 


83*1 


Total Sample 


24*83 





With respect to the figures in Table 2 g two qualifications should be noted. 
First 9 it is entirely possible that Institutions granting doctoral degrees in 
education could have been overlooked in spite of the careful survey conducted 
through the AACTE. It is extremely unlikely, however, that this would effect 
sample size appreciably* Secondly, it is likely that some of the institutional 

W 

lists of graduates are not completely accurate* In the 1956 - 1958 survey of 
doctoral recipients by the ACCTE, institutions were requested to submit, 
independently, lists of graduates and number of graduates, as a part of two 
phases of the total study* Comparison of the production tables resulting from 
each indicates that it is rare indeed when the figures agree, and an occasional 
radical discrepancy occurs** Therefore, these figures in Table 2 should be 
considered not as absolutes, but as estimates derived through procedures which 
urged as much care as possible on the part of the Institutions reporting their 
graduates* 

Of the twenty-one institutions designated as major producers only one fell 

*3ee Table 1, Pages 5-7 and Table 9, Pages 14 - 16 in Brown & Slater (i960) 

and Moore, Russel, and Ferguson (i960), respectively* 
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TABLE 2 - PROKJCTXOK OP DOCTORAL GRAKJATES* BY 
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belov 70 percent (Indiana University 69«0 percent) and thirteen exceeded the 
overall mean response* Of the eighty Institutions producing six or more graduates, 
only six fell below a response rate of 70 percent, and two of these institutions 
produced exactly six graduates, four of whom responded in each oase« eighteen of 
the eighty responded at a rate between 70 era? 80 percent, thirty-fiv© had a 
response rate between 80 and 90 percent, and twenty-one exceeded a 90 percent 
response* 

As indicated earlier the total number of doctorates in education increased 
by 50 percent* A brief inquiry into the sources of these increases would seem 
to be in order* Several factors are involved* First, there are twenty-one 
institutions in this sample that did not produce doctorates six years ago* (See 
Table 2)* In addition, there are five institutions which granted doctorates in 
the earlier study but either no longer do so, or granted none in 1963 - 1964* 

The new institutions produced in all 99 graduates* Those no longer producing, 
assuming the same production rate, would have granted 24 degrees* The net increase 
due to new programs was approximately 75, less than 10 percent of the total 
increase. By considering the 87 institutions producing doctorates during both 
studies, it la possible to predict from the earlier study the expected number of 
degrees granted by each institution during 1963 — 1964* This procedure required 
reduolng the present sample size by 99 and the earlier sample by 24, and assies 
that all institutions participated equally in the increase* By noting discrepancies, 
then, it would be possible to discover which instituions have contributed most to 
the increase* 

Arbitrarily defining a significant discrepancy as actual production outside 
plus or m i nus 20 percent of predicted production, ovnxproduclng and underproducing 
institutions can be identified* (See Column 8, Table 2)* In all, sixteen 
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institutions seem to be underproducers , five of which are major producers* and 
all of which have sizeable programs# It should he noted that these sixteen 
Institutions did not grant fewer degrees in general than five years earlier# 
Rather* their increase was simply not as groat as the mean increase of the total 
group of institutions# On the other hand forty-five institutions are designated 
as overproducers by this definition* that is to say, these institutions increased 
their production at a rate in excess of the mean rate of the groups as a whole# 
These results do not lend themselves to easy interpretation, but a number of 
interesting facts are notable# For example, eleven of the sixteen underproducers 
are private institutions , and ” prestige” institutions seem well represented in 
all three production categories# Considering the fact that twelve underproducers 
appear among th6 top thirty producers in the 1956-1958 study, while only eight of 
the overproducers among these thirty, it would seem that much of the total in- 
creased production came f ran institutions whose production was at an intermediate 
level in the earlier study. The very high producing institutions tended to level 
off and the very low producing institutions tended to produce in accordance with 
the group as a whole# The numerous exceptions to this generalization can be noted 
in Table 2# 

The distribution of the two degrees, Ed#D# and Ph#J>. for this sample is 
noted in Table 3, and it is remarkable only in its close agreement with the 
earlier study, wherein the Ed»D# and Ph#D«*s were distributed 66.0 percent and 
34*0 percent , , re^pacti /ely# A question of continuing interest in the field of 
education relates to the respective roles of these two degrees, and data will be 
presented which has bearing on the question later in the report# While it is 
not possible to infer from the data what th© distinction between the degrees 
should be, it is possible to establish a distinction (o#g«, researcher vs practi- 
tioner) and check the data to see if this distinction is maintained# 
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TABLE 3 - igsmSTOPN OF ED.D* AND PH*D* DEGREES 



Degree 


Humber 


Percent 


1 


2 


3 


Ed*D* 


1345 


65.1 


Ph*D* 


706 


34*1 


No response 


16 


0.8 


Total 


2067 


100.0 



Major Holds of the respondents , as in the earlier study, were remarkable 
in the i r number and variety* More than eighty categories were required to code 
the variety of specialties named© fese Appendix B, Table 1, for complete listing) • 
Part of this variety is associated with the institutions awarding the degrees, 
and part is associated with the individuals receiving the degrees* Some individuals 
in labeling their major describe themselves, and this may or may not agree with 
the institutional name for the department or division within which the major is 
undertaken* Also, it is quite likely that the institutional label for a division 
or department may not do justice to the variety of kinds of persons that emerge 
from their programs* In any case it is difficult to attach an evaluative judgment 
to this huge number of specialties within the field of professional education* It 
is easy to conclude that such divergence* as subdivisions within the single field 
of education, is nonsensical and should be reduced* However, it is possible that 
the miaber of categories that are in faot different may be many fewer than is 
suggested here* Similar programs in different institutions are given different 
labels, and some individuals report either institutional labels or self -descriptions! 
both of these occurrences would tend to inflate the apparent program varieties* 

On the other hand, one can argue that a doctoral program is a highly personal 
Individualized experience, the aim of which is to provide very broad limits within 
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which the individual can pursue his personal goals « Hence, tremendous variation 
in the labels of major fields would be both expected and desired. 

Tin am fn yfcj ng g «tej^e'K4T^4y fn a pA^rvh lAgyft TRg jfty f QOUld 

reasonably be used as an independent variable, a number of specific categories 
were classified under broader headings (See Table 4) « By this procedure, it 
was possible to reduce the number of majors to fifteen and still account for 87,9 
percent of the respondents o Unfortunately, the broad categories sometimes subsume 
sects specific majors which do not clearly fit* One clear misfit is school 
psychology which would, perhaps, fit more neatly under psychology than special 
education* This decision was mad© to retain comparability with the earlier study* 

In the last column of Table 4 are predicted totals for each large category. 
This set of figures was derived from the earlier study by reducing the totals in 
each category by the ratio 2067 to 254^* the N*s of the respective samples* These 
figures c an then be considered n predicted production* 1 • Clearly, administration 
majors dominate the sample, their numbers being nearly triple those of the second 
most c ommo n major, guidance* At the same time, the proportion of the total 
sample represented by administration majors is virtually u nch a n ged in the five 
years since the earlier study* The same may be said of educational psychology, 
elementary education, student personnel, social foundations, higher education, 
and practical arts* Little change is noted in curriculum, the subject areas, 
and secondary education* Increases in proportions are evident in special educ- 
ation, mathemat ics and science education, guidance, and psychology* Sven a 
superficial study of these results suggest clearly that the impact of certain 
professional, governmental, and foundation program emphases and dollars is having 
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its effect upon choice . of major. The one marked decrease in representation is the 
field of physical education, but it Is quite likely that this outcome is simply 
reflecting recent institutional reorganization patterns with departments of 
health, physical education, and recreation becoming detached from schools of 
education and established as separate schools or departments* A final notable 
result is the reduction of the "all other” category from 18*7 percent to 9*7 
percent since the last study. This may reflect a trend toward choosing the more 
common majors and away from highly personalized specialization, or, perhaps the 
field itself is moving toward greater agreement concerning its important sub- 
fields* 

A statistic of considerable concern which emerged from the earlier study was 
the age of the sample. The median age of the group was between 38 and 39* A 
conference of graduate school deans which discussed the results of the 1956 -1958 
study did conclude that, among new efforts which should be made in graduate 
programs in education, attempts should be made to recruit younger persons into 
doctoral study. (Yauch, I960). The results of this study indicates some, but 
not great, change in either the central tendency or the variance of the age 
distribution (See T?ble 5)* In this study the mean age of the group at the 
time of their response to the questionnaire was 38*89 years with a standard 
deviation of 6*96 years. Hence, it would appear that two-thirds of the sample 
was between the approximate limits of 32 and 46 years of age. As could be expected, 
however, the distribution is positively skewed to the extent that the median (37*72) 
is somewhat lower than the mean (38.39') • This would indicate somewhat increased 
representation among the younger group and a thinning out of the ranks of the 
older, but not sufficiently to reduce the mean from that found in the earlier 
sample* Evaluation of this outcome is up to the reader. However, it seems 
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TABLE 4 - CATEGORIES INTO WHICH MAJOR FIELDS 
WERE CLASSIFIED FOR TABULATION 



Major Field Categories 
“ — ~i 



' Number 

T“ 



^reGicted 

Number 

T — 



!• fecial Education 

Administration of Special Education 1 

Reading 12 

School Psychology 6 

Special Education 46 

Speech Pathology 4 

Total 69 

2. Administration 

Elementary 17 

General 4-75 

Secondary 10 

Total 502 

3. Curriculum 

Curriculum e$d Supervision 8 

Curriculum and Teaching 29 

Elementary 6 

General 63 

Total 106 

4* Physical Education 

Administration of Physical Education 0 

Camping 0 

General 34 

Health Education 12 

Safety Education 2 

Total 43 

5. Practical Arts 

Agriculture Education 12 

Business Education 26 

Home Economics 3 

Industrial Arts 47 

Nursing Education 9 

Nutrition 0 

Vocational Education 3 



105 



41 * 



505 



94 



87 



Total 



104 
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TABLE 4 - CATEGORIES INTO VSICH MAJOR FIELDS 



ni»VU WAJMMluAU' AMU i'VAfc 

Major Field Categories 


Number 


Predicted 

Number 


i 


2 


3 


6* Social Foundations 


History and Philosophy of Education 


11 




History of Education 


6 




Philosophy of Education 


10 




Social Foundations 


22 




Total 


49 


51 


7* Subject Areas 


Anthropology 


0 




Art Education 


13 




Dramatic Arts 


4 




English 


18 




Fine Arts 


3 




Foreign Language 


1 




Language Arts 


3 




Music Education 


45 




Social Studies 


25 




Speech 


8 




Total 


120 


133 


8, Mathematics or Science Education 


Mathematics Education 


27 




Science Education 


49 




Total 


76 


63 


9* Educational Psychology 


120 


121 


ID* Secondary Education 


91 


81 


11, Elementary Education 


103 


106 


12. Higher Education 


54 


58 
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TABLE 4 - CATEGORIES INTO WHICH MAJOR FIELDS 



WERE CLASSIFIED FOR TABULATION 



Major Field Categories 


Humber 


Predicted 

Humber 


1 


2 


3 


13. Guidance 


General 


137 




Guidance and Counseling 


47 




Total 


184 


14 1 


14* Clinical Psychology 


Counseling 


23 




Counseling Psychology 


28 




General 


61 




Total 


112 


80 


15. Student Personnel Administration 


34 


36 


16. All other 


294 


366 


Total of all categories 


2067 


2067 



unfortunate in view of the crucial need for high quality doctoral level persons 



in the field that the proportion of the sample over fifty (6.7 percent) exceeds 
that under thirty (5*6 percent) years of age. 

In us i ng age as an independent variable , all persons thirty-five years and 
under were considered in the "younger" group, and those thirty-nine and older 

t 

were considered in the older group. As Indicated earlier, these categories were 
established on the basis of a sample of 500 returns. It is clear that the sample 
was not random on th is variable. The quintile interval sh ou ld include 816 
Individuals. However, the "younger 1 * group included 757, the older includes 
925. There is & slight discrepancy due to coding errors between the total in 
Table 5 and later tables involving age as a variable. 
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TABLE 5 - DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 



l 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Age 






Age 






Interval 


Frequency 


Percent Interval Fx 


dquency 


Percent 


21-23 


1 


0*0 


28-50 


129 


6.3 


24-26 


15 


0.7 


51-53 


64 


3ol 


27-29 


100 


4.9 


54-56 


45 


2*2 


30-32 


242 


11*8 


57-59 


18 


0*9 


33-35 


400 


19.0 


60—62 


8 


0*4 


36-38 


355 


17*4 


63-65 


3 


0*1 


39-41 


279 


13*7 


66-68 


0 


0.0 


42-44 


245 


12.0 


69-71 


1 


0.0 


45-47 


136 


6.7 


No response 


26 






£=38*89 


mdn=37*72 


S=6*96 







Lengths of pTotr»w represented another source of concern from the earlier 
study* At that time the median length of program was over five years, and the 
distribution of program lengths included a group constituting one sixth of the 
sample requiring 99 or more months to complete their program* This was felt to 
be a program condidtion considerably more under institutional control than many 
others , and which could be changed* The comparative results shown in Table 6 
clearly indicate that a significant change has occurred* Calculating medians in 
the 3ame manner, the median program length for the present sample is 43*5 months, 
for the earlier sample it is 64*7 months* This represents a reduction of approximately 
19 months with the category of 99 or more nearly halved* The sizeable number 
of individuals not responding to this item would well indicate a somewhat 
inaccurate median, sines it would not be safe to assume proportional distribution 
of these responses over the categories* A more reasonable assumption would be 
that among those not responding there are more longer than short programs, hence 
the median underestimates the central tendency* It is reasonable, however, to 
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TABLE 6 - DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY LENGTH OF PROGRAM 



I 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Length in 


Present sample 




1956-58 




months 


number 


Peroent 


number 


Percent 


-30 


369 


17.8 


360 


14.2 


30-39 


379 


18.3 


320 


12.6 


40-49 


313 


15.1 


269 


10.6 


50-59 


.106 


5.1 


143 


5.8 


60—69 


181 


8.8 


234 


9.2 


70-79 


151 


7.3 


207 


8.1 


80-89 


99 


4.3 


230 


9.0 


90-99 


92 


4.4 


151 


5.9 


-99 


182 


8.8 


431 


17.0 


No response 


195 


9.4 


192 


7.6 


Total 


2067 


99.8 


2542 


100.0 



TABLE 7 - PROGRAM LENGTH AN INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



1 


2 


3 


Length 


Number 


Percent 


Shorter (< -36 months) 


754 


L 0.3 


Longer (> -5 5 months) 


810 


42.8 


Middle 20% (37-54 months) 


317 


16.9 


Total 


1881 


100.0 



a* sms a fairly accurate difference in medians between the two samples . 

When length was separately coded as an independent variable the results were 
shown in Table 7* These results , based on categories developed from a sample 
of 300 questionnaires, show fairly close adherence to the goal of a distribution 
of 40 peroent, 40 percent, and 20 percent which was sought. Hence, when length 
is used as an independent variable the comparisons will be between 754 Individuals 
with shorter programs and 201 individuals with longer programs. 

The final Independent variable of interest is that of community origins. 

The results, in Table & indicate no clearly dominant type of community from which 
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TABLE & - OOEMONm BACKGROUNDS 



Rural 

Village (under 2500) 

Town, no suburb (2500-10,000) 

Town, suburb (2500-10,000) 

Small City, no suburb (10,000-100, 
Snail City, surburb (10,000-100,000) 
Large City (over 100,000) 

No Response 
Total 



Present Sample 


1956-58 Sample 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


312 


15*1 




1 1 A 
*L4feV 


260 


12*6 


382 


15.0 


271 


13*1 


366 


14.4 


131 


6.3 


92 


3.6 


i 314 


15.2 


446 


17.5 


177 


8*6 


121 


4*8 


587 


28*4 


759 


29.9 


15 


0.7 


20 


0*8 


2067 


100.0 


2542 


100.0 



docroral recipients in education spring* As in the earlier study the modal 
category is the large city, but with a group of nearly equal size coming from 
the combined categories of rural areas and villages* A comparison of this 
distribution of c ocgnuni ty orgins with census data on the nation as a whole would 
be interesting, but not undertaken, primarily because of the choice of any 
particular year 1 s census data would be difficult in view of the variance in age 
of the sample* A few of the statistics in the table seem worthy 6f cessment* 

The increase in percentages from suburbs between the two samples is probably 
explainable in terms of population shifts and is not surprising. Rather, more 
surprising is the lack of change in the proportions from rural and small village 
areas. It has been hypothesized that education is often seen as a means of 
upward social mobility and perhaps professional education serves especially well, 
or is perceived as so serving, among the group from the very small conmunitles. 

When R community origins” was used as an independent variable, the distinction 
between suburb and no suburb was dropped, and the ” rural” and ” village” categories 
were combined* The result was a four categories systep which will be in evidence 



in the data which follow* 
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At this point six kinds of data have bean presented which in part dec crib© 
the sample of doctoral recipients* The particular six kinds of data presented 
also serve as the independent variables in the study , hence , their privacy in 
this section of the report* At this point, however, the interaction of these 
variables has been ignored, and this will constitute the theme of the next 



section* 



Probably the variable of most general interest is that of the two degrees, 
the Ed.D. and the Ph*D. Most educators have strong opinions concerning the 
respective functions of the two degrees, and it would probably not be unfair to 
suggest that they hold strong opinions about the kinds of people that pursue 
one degree as opposed to the other* While the n ought n questions are not 
answerable here, much data, relative to the functions served by the two degrees 
and the kinds of persons taking the degrees, shall be presented* 

TABLE 9 - DEGREE VERS US MAJOR FIELD 

■■■■■■ ■ nmrimwi— TMWinWM^iv T.II m mm n fuim >'p,rwiwa«w— i — 



FhoD 

Percent 



Special Education 33*3 
Administration 21*2 
Curriculum 26<7 
Physical Education 24*4 
Practical Arts 25*2 
Social Foundations 53*1 
Subject Areas 30*3 
Math or Science Education 32*6 
Educational Psychology 72*5 
Secondary Education 19.3 
Elementary Education 26*2 
Higher Education 42*6 
Guidance 36*0 
Psychology 64*0 
Student Personnel 22*6 
Total 






Ed.D 


Ho 


Percent 


Response 


66.7 


69 


73.8 


499 


73*3 


105 


75*6 


45 


74*8 


103 


46*9 


49 


69.7 


119 


47.7 


76 


•27.5 


120 


80.2 


91 


73*8 


103 


57.4 


54 


62.0 


134 


36.0 


111 


77.4 


31 

1759 



KLC 
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One might predict on a simple researcher-practitioner dimension that cortain 
majors would tend to choose one degree over the other in many cases* The relevant 
data is presented inTable 9, and as may be seen many of the results are predictable* 
Recalling that the overall distribution of degrees was approximately two-to-one 
favoring the Ed.D., certain majors clearly do not follow the general pattern. 
Administration, curriculum, physical education, practical arts, secondary education, 
elementary education, and student personnel are oversubscribed with respect to the 
Ed.De Social foundations and math and science education are undersubscribed with 
respect to the Ed*D®, while psychology and educational psychology reverse the gen- 
eral trend* It is probably the case that the last two fields are in fact the most 
research oriented areas, while those listed earlier attract greater number’s less 
interested in research. It would seem, therefore, that there is evidence that 
doctoral candidates do elect the degree in part on the basis of field* The numerous 
exceptions (e.g*, the Ed.D. in educational psychology, the Ph.D. in secondary 
education) are not simply explained. The greater prestige of the Ph.D. affects the 
choice of those who plan to work in the university setting instead of the public 
school. Some institutions offer only the Pb.D* degree, but offer majors in sec- 
ondary education. In some Institutions differential requirements for the two degrees 
undoubtedly constitute a greater factor in choice than either majors or the pro- 

f 

fessional goals* 

The differences in distribution of the Ed.D* and Ph.D. degrees between the 
major an d minor producing institutions is somewhat notable* The results in 
Table ID indicate a significantly greater proportion of the degrees Issued by 
the mi nor producing institutions are Ed. D« * s than is the case among the major 
producing institutions. ( Chi— squared, analysis shows significance at the .01 
level.) Institutions just initiating doctoral programs in education are more 
likely to login an Ed.D* than a Ph.D. program. There are many of these new 
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• 


Ed.D. 

% 

Major producers 61.7 

Minor producers 70.2 


AW V 

Ph.D. 

% 

38.3 

29.8 


N 

1091 

955 




TABLE 11 - LENGTH OF PROGRAM VERSUS DEGREE 






Ed.D* 


Ph.0. 


N 








% 


% 










Shorter 36 months) 65*2 


34.6 


749 


s 






Longer ( > 54 months) 67.7 


32.3 


796 





programs among the minor producing institutions , and for the most part the insti- 
tutions are rapidly growing stats colleges , or newly labeled universities* To 
compensate for these new Ed*D* programs among minor producers, there are a number 
of large prestigious institutions which confer only the Ph.D. degrees, but have 
small programs in the area of education* This particular variable (major versus 
minor producing institutions) probably obscures more than it reveals about distri- 
bution of degrees. 

The same may be said of program length as it is related to degree. While the 
most common, hut far fr om universal, distinction between degree requirements is 
the language for the Ph*D 0 , either this additional requirement does not lengthen 
the program, or the added length is compensated for by other factors (e.g., more 
part-time Bd.D. programs). Table 11 indicates no discemable interaction of degree 
qnd length of program* Age as a variable, on the other hand, does show a signi- 
ficant relationship (See Table 12) with 57.9 percent of the younger group selecting 
the Ed.D. as opposed to 71*0 percent of the older group. On the Ph.D., the 
complementary proportions show 42.1 percent of the younger group choosing the Ph*D. 
and 29.0 percent of the older group. 
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TABLE 12 - AGE VERSUS DEGREE 



Ed.D. Ph.D. N 

Percont Percent 



Am 




Xbunger { 05) 
Older (> 39) 



57.9 42.1 750 

71.0. . 29.0 922 



The relationship between degree pursued and community background shows a 
clear out progression. Of those individuals from rural areas and villages 72.0 
percent sought the Ed.D. and 28.0 percent the Ph.D. These respective proportions 
decrease and increase in an orderly progression, and among individuals from large 
cities 58.6 percent elect the Ed.D. and 41*1 percent the Ph.D. The results are 
in Table 13. 

TABLE 13 - DECREE VERSUS COMMUNITY BACKGROUND 

t ■ 1LILIIIHMIWLIMH I lwiiij ii ■ .1 , r -.iTr i itwr^-K^a 1— rt r 1 — — 



Community Backgrounds 

Rural or village (2500) 
Small Town (2500-10,000) 
Stall City (10,000-100,000) 
Large City (100,000) 



Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


N 


Percent 


Percent 




72.0 


28.0 


571 


70.2 


29.8 


400 


62.5 


37.5 


485 


58.6 


41.4 


585 



When the ’'younger 1 * and ’’older” groups are viewed against the fifteen 
general categories of major field, some rather clear-cut trends are in evidence 
(See Table 14) • Due to the slight imbalance of the "younger” and ’’older” groups, 
the expected percentages are 45.9 and 54*1 respectively* Hence, a significant 
deviation of the younger group, for instance, from 45.9 percent should be consider- 
ed of interest. It would seem then that special education (38.5 percent) , admin- 
istration (37.6 percent), secondary education (32.4 percent), and higher education 
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TABLE U - AGS VERSUS MA30R 



Major 

Special Education 
Administration 
Curriculum 
Physical Education 
Practical Arts 
Social Foundations 
Subject Areas 
Math or Science Education 
Educational Psychology 
Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 
Higher Education 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Student Personnel 
Total 



lounger 


Older 


N 


% 






38.5 


61.5 


52 


37.6 


62.4 


398 


40.9 • 


59.1 


38 


54*0 


46*0 


37 


42.7 


57*3 


89 


47.5 


52.5 


40 


48.0 


52.0 


98 


47.7 


52*3 


65 


63.6 


36.4 


99 


32.4 


67.6 


71 


42.0 


58.0 


81 


35.6 


64*4 


45 


55.3 


44*7 


150 


63.4 


36.6 


101 


61.3 


38.7 


31 

3445 



(35*6 percent) tend to have a smaller than expected proportions in the younger 





group* At the same time, physical education (54*0 percent), psychology (63*4 
percent) , and student personnel (61*3 percent) tend to attract predominantly 
younger individuals* 

When the age variable is considered against community orgins, the older 
group seems to come from rural and village backgrounds and the younger from 
small cities. Large cities and small towns on the other hand seem to have 
supplied approximately the expected proportions of “younger” and "older” 
individuals to the sample. These results are in Table 15* When the same age 
variable is intersected with the length of program variable a very significant 
degree of relationship is in evidence. (See Table 16). Clearly, the older 
group dominates among the longer programs, and the younger dominates the shorter 
programs* Interpretation of this finding is not clear at this point, however. 
For example, secondary education majors arei. general from the older group, yet 
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TABLE 15 - AGE VERSUS COMMUNITY BACKGROUND 






Younger 


Age 

Older 


N 




Percent 


Percent 




Conmnmity Background 


Rural or Village (2500) 


40.8 


59.2 


470 


Small Town (2500-10,000) 


44.5 


55*5 


321 


Small City (10,000-100,000) 


50.5 


49.5 


396 


Large City (10,000) 


44.6 


55.4 


486 


Total 






1673 



as will be seen secondary education seems to be a shorter program* There are 
♦ * » ♦ 
sufficient similar cases that the simple interpretation* that the older group 

is older because of their long programs* is questionable. The question of 

whether kinds of institution* the major or minor producers* is associated with 

age of doctoral graduates is dealt with in Table 17. The results indicate no 

pronounced trend, that major producers aid minor producers have in the doctoral 

programs close to the expected representation of the older and younger groups. 

TABLE 16 - AGE VERSUS LENGTH OF PROGRAM 



Length of Program 





Shorter 


Longer 


N 




Percent 


Percent 




Age 

Younger 


63.9 


36.1 


557 


Older 


37.8 


62.2 


693 


Total 






1250 


TABLE 17 - 


AGE VERSUS MAJOIWmfcR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 






Major 


Minor 


K . 




Producers 


Producers 






Percent 


Percent 




Age 

Younger 


51.7 


48.3 


753 


01d3r 


54.7 


45.3 


922 


Total 






1675 
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Table 18 presents data relevant to action of major field and community origin. 

It is possible to interpert these data in two ways# First by looking down a 

* 

column it is possible to determine certain major fields which typically do not 
draw their graduates from a particular type of community or which typically do 
draw their graduates from a particular kind of community. For example, column one 
refers to rural or village origin. This column represents 28 percent cf the total. 
Certain major fields, however, deviate Considerably from th? expected 28 percent. 

It would seem then that rural and village canmrunities seem to supply an abundance 
of administration majors, practical arts majors, secondary education majors, and 
relatively few psychology majors, educational psychology majors, and student 
personnel majors. Large cities on the other hand act in a complementary manner. 
Psychology majors and educational psychology majors tend to come in proportionately 
larger groups from the large cities, and administration majors and practical arts 
majors much more rarely come from large cities. A second way of looking at the 
data is across rows. Guidance majors for example, seem to be distributed reasonably 
well across all kinds of communities with a slight underrepresentation from small 
towns and overrepresentation from large cities. 

There seems to be no clear relationship although chi-square is significant 
at the .01 level, between community origin and length of program, except perhaps 
for those individuals earning from larger cities. In this case it would seem that 
in general those from larger cites are likely to have longer programs. This 
relationship can be seen in Table 19. There does not seem to be a relationship 
between community background and the choice of a major versus a minor producing 
institution. In other words, the major producing institutions seem to attract 
about equally well from all categories of community background (See Table 20) • 

Table 21 reports the relationship between major field and major versus minor 
producing institution, and it %ould is if there is a relationship here In 
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TABLE 18 - MAJOR PXEU) VHSSOS COMMUNITI BACKGROUND 





Rural 


Small 


Snail 


Large 






village 


town 


city 


city 






% ^ 


* 


% 


% 


N 


Special education 


20.3 


18*8 


29.0 


31.9 


69 


Administration 


34*1 


19.2 


23.0 


23.8 


501 


Curriculum 


25.0 


15.4 


29.8 


29.8 


104 


Physical education 


21.7 


23.9 


19.6 


34.8 


46 


Practical arts 


38.1 


17.1 


26.7 


18.1 


105 


Social foundations 


25.0 


27*1 


20.8 


27.1 


48 


Subject areas 


23.3 


21.7 


24.2 


30.8 


120 


Math and science education 


31a 6 


18.4 


25.0 


25.0 


76 


Educational psychology 


20.2 


24.4 


19.3 


36.1 


119 


Secondary education 


36.3 


20.9 


18*7 


24*2 


cn 
/ «*» 


Elementary education 


30.1 


20*4 


18.4 


31.1 


103 


Higher education 


20.4 


20.4 


31.5 


27.8 


54 


Guidance 


29.5 


15.2 


21.9 


33.3 


183 


Psychology 


11.6 


17*0 


26.8 


44.6 


112 


Student personnel 


17.6 


32.4 


35.3 


14.7 


34 


Total 


28.0 


19.5 


23.9 


28,6 


1765 



TABLE 19 - COMMODITY BACKGROUND VERSUS LENGTH OF PROGRAM 





Shorter 


Longer 






% 


I 


N 


Rural village 


52.9 


47.1 


431 


Small town 


49.7 


50.3 


302 


Snail city 


49.5 


50.5 


368 


Large city 


42.5 


57.5 


447 


Total 


48.5 


51.5 


1548 


TABLE 20 - COMMUNITY BACKGROUND VERSUS MAJOR 






AND MINOR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 






Major 


Minor 






% 


% 


N 


Rural village 


49.6 


50.4 


571 


Small town 


54.0 


46.0 


4 00 


Steall city 


53.9 


46.1 


490 


Large city 


56.3 


43.7 


586 


Total 


53.7 


46.3 


2047 







certain areas* In those institutions with small programs guidance majors and 
social foundation majors are more likely to be offered, while majors in physical 
education, practical arts and the subject fields are less likely to be offered 
than in the case of the major producing institutions* Rather suprisingly there 
appears to be very little relationship between choice of major field and length 
of program* The only two major fields wherein there is a suggestion of a relation- 
ship are secondary education and curriculum* Secondary education majors, do in 
general, seem to have shorter programs while curriculum majors have longer programs* 
These results may be seen in Table 22* Table 23 “presents the relationship between 
the major and the minor producing institutions and length of program. The results 
indicate no relationship what so even (See Table 23)* 



TABLE 21 - MAJOR FIELD VERSUS MAJOR AND 
MINOR PRODUCING, INSTITUTIONS 



Major Field 

Special Education 
Administration 
Curriculum 
Physical Education 
Practical Arts 
Social Foundations 
Subject Areas 
Math or Science Education 
Educational Psychology 
Secondary Education 
Elementary Eduation 
Higher Education 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Student Personnel 
Total 



Major Producing 


Minor Producing 


• 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Number 


4&4 


53.6 


69 


49.8 


50.2 


502 


43.8 


56.2 


105 


60.4 


39.6 


48 


71.4 


23.6 


105 


38.8 


61.2 


49 


34 .2 


15.8 


120 


61.8 


38.2 


76 


55.8 


44*2 


120 


52.7 


4*7 *3 


91 


49.5 


50.5 


103 


57.4 


42«6 


54 


38.2 


61.8 


183 


49.1 


50.9 


112 


58.8 


41.2 


34 


53.2 


46«8 


1771 
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TABLE 22 - MAJOR FIELD VERffJS LENGTH OF PRPCgMM 







Length of Program 






Shorter 


Longer 


* 




Major 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 




Special Education 


54.2 


45.8 


48 




Administration . .. 


44.2 


55.8 


387 




Curriculum 


38.6 


61.4 


83 




Physical Education 


4Bt6 


51.4 


37 




Practical Arts 


58.4 


41.6 


77 




Social Inundations 


44*7 


55.3 


33 




Subject Areas 


40.9 


59.1 


fU% 

oo 




Math and Science Education 


48.0 


52.0 


52 




Educational Psychology 


54.2 


45.8 


83 




Secondary Education 


60.9 


39.1 


69 




Elementary Education 


50.7 


49.3 


75 




Higher Education 


57.4 


42.6 


47 




Guidance 


52.9 


47.1 


135 




Psychology 




57.2 


84 




Student Personnel 


47.8 


52.2 


23 




Total 


48.3 


51.7 


1326 




TABLE 23 - L2JGTH OP PROGRAM VERSUS MAJOR AHD 




MIMDR. PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 








Length of Program 






Shorter 


Longer 








Percent 


Percent 


Number 




Major Producers 


47.7 


52.3 


822 




Minor Producers 


49.2 


50.8 


726 




Total 


48.7 


51,3 


1548 





Although the sample has been discussed at some length with respect to the 
k ind of community from which they came, another way of looking at the origins of 
the individuals of the sample is geographically by state or region. All fifty 
states were represented in the sample, including Alaska, and Hawaii. Puerto Rico 
was represented from among the United States territories, and large numbers of 
foreign students from a variety of nations received their degrees during this time. 
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In the earlier study of the 1956-1958 graduates it was found that certain states 
contributed ce^derably more individuals to the sample than might have been 
expected on the basis of their population, and other states contributed consider- 
ably less. The same kind of analysis was performed on this group* The first 
step in the analysis required the establishment of an expected number of 
individuals in the sample from each state© The procedure for this was as follows! 
Since the average age of the group was slightly more than 38 years, the ” average M 
year of birth was in the later twenties* Using the 1930 census, then, the pro- 
portion of the total population of the country was calculated for each state* All 
individuals not bom in the United States were struck from the sample and the 
remainder was used as the total sample size* The assumption was then made that 
each state would contribute to the sample in proportion to its share of the total 
population of the United States* These expected numbers together with the actual 
numbers bora in each state are reported in Table 24* in the last column of this 
table the overproducers and underproducers are indicated* An overproducer is 
defined as a state which produced twenty percent more than would have been ex- 
pected on the basis of population* An underproducer is a state that produced 
twenty percent less than would have been expected on the basis of population* It 
is fully recognized that certain states with very low population may show spurious 
results* The reader should take this into consideration* With these definitions 
of procedure in mind the following states can be listed as underproducers! Alabama 
Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Vermont, and West Virginia* Of those states listed Delaware, Maine and New Mexico 
should be excluded because of their low population* Rhode Island is questionable. 
The pred ominanc e of southern states in ibis group is quite obvious® In fact, no 






southern state is excluded except Florida, and New Jersey is the only underproducing 
state not in the south* imong the overproduces are Colorado , Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska* New Hampshire, Oregon, Utah, Washington and looming* 
Serna of these overproducing states are unusually productive* For example* on the 
basis of population Kansas would be expected to produce 29 individuals for the 
sample, their production was in fact sixty* Utah would have been expected to 
produce eight, they did in fact produce thirty-four* These results are quite 
consistent with the earlier study, where the underproducers were found to be 
southeastern states, while the overproducers in general were found to be the 
* great plains” states* In this sample, the overproducing area has expanded beyond 
the "plains’ 1 area to the west and northwest* It would suggest that at the time 
the explanation of these results could lie in the kinds of social structures 
in this region of the country, and the different emphases placed on social mobility 
and the perceived contribution to such social mobility* This group, however, did 
receive their doctoral degrees in education* It is not at all certain, that if sane 
other degree were surveyed the same results would emerge* 

In the total sample of 2067 individuals who responded there were 1690 men and 
372 women— five were not • identifiable by sex* Hence 61*96 percent of the sample 
was male* This figure represents a very slight increase in the predominance of 
men since the 1956-1958 study, wherein the figure reported was 79*7 percent* In 
the earlier study this four-'to-one ratio of men to women was interpreted as 
suggesting that women constituted an insufficiently exploited pool of talent* 

The results of the present study seem to indicate that this pool of talent is still 
relatively untapped* On the other hand a probably equal valid interpretation of 
this very sli ght change in ratio is that the profession is attracting men into it* 
However, considering the ratio of males and females at other levels of prof ©St mal 
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TABLE 24 - PLACE OP BIRTH BY STATES 



States 


Population of 


Proportion of 


AotuaT 


Expected 


Dis- 


Dis- 




States 1930 
(in thousands) 


Population 


Numbe. 


Number 


crepancy 


crepancy 


Alabama 


2646 


2.15 


31 


a 


-10 


-25 


n i 


Arizona 


436 


0.35 


6 


7 


-1 


14 


Arkansas 


1845 


1.50 


22 


29 


-8 


—24 


California 


5677 


4.62 


75 


89 


-14 


16 


Colorado 


1036 


0.48 


34 


16 


+18 


+112 


Connecticut 


1607 


1.30 


23 


25 




8 


' Delaware 


233 


0.19 


1 


4 


-3 


-15 


DLst. of Columbia 437 


0.39 


9 


8 


1 


12 


Florida 


1468 


1.19 


20 


23 


-3 


3 


Georgia 

Hawaii 


2909 


2.36 


25 


46 


-21 


— 46 


Idaho 


445 


0.36 


12 


7 


+5 


+71 


Illinois 


7631 


6.21 


120 


120 


0 


00 


Indiana 


3239 


2.63 


50 


51 


-1 


2 


Iowa 


2471 


2.01 


51 


39 


+18 


+46 


Kansas 


1881 


1.53 


60 


29 


+31 


+107 


Kentucky 


2615 


2.12 


25 


a 


-16 


-39 


Louisiana 


2102 


1.71 


15 


33 


-18 


-55 


Maine 


797 


0.64 


7 


12 


-5 


-42 


Maryland 


1632 


1.32 


17 


25 


-8 


-32 


Massachusetts 


4250 


3.46 


62 


67 


-5 


.7 


Michigan 


4^42 


3.94 


97 


76 


+21 


+28 


Minnesota 


2564 


2.08 


47 


40 


+7 


+18 


Mississippi 


2010 


1.63 


17 


31 


-14 


-45 


Missouri 


3629 


2.95 


52 


57 


-5 


9 


Montana 


538 


0.43 


12 


8 


+4 


50 


Nebraska 


1378 


1.12 


49 


22 


+27 


123 


Nevada 


91 


0.07 


1 


1 


-0 


00 


New Hampshire 


465 


0.37 


9 


7 


+2 


+29 


New Jersey 


4 D 4 I 


3.29 


46 


63 


-17 


-27 


New Mexico 


423 


0.34 


4 


6 


-2 


-33 


New York 


12538 


10.25 


234 


198 


+36 


18 


North Carolina 3170 


2.58 


34 


50 


-16 


-32 


North Dakota 


681 


0.55 


23 


11 


+12 


+109 


Ohio 


6647 


5.41 


116 


104 


+12 


11 


Oklahoma 


2396 


1.95 


42 


38 


+4 


10 


Oregon 


954 


0.77 


24 


15 


+9 


-60 


Pennsylvania 


9631 


7.84 


14 7 


151 


-4 


3 


Rhode Island 


687 


0.55 


8 


11 


-3 


-27 


South Carolina 1739 


1.41 


16 


27 


-11 


-a 


South Dakota 


693 


0.56 


15 


11 


+4 


36 


Tennessee 


2617 


2.13 


28 


41 


-13 


32 


Texas 


5825 


4*74 


81 


91 


-10 


11 


Utah 


508 


0.41 


34 


8 


+26 


325 


Vermont 


360 


0.29 


4 


6 


-2 


33 


Virginia 


91, 99 


1.97 


17 


38 


-21 


-55 


Washington 


1563 


1.27 


33 


24 


+9 


+37 


West Virginia 


1729 


1.40 


17 


27 


-10 


-37 


Wisconsin 


2939 


2.39 


44 


46 


-2 


4 


knotting 


226 


0.18 


6 


3 


+3 


+100 




TABUS 25 - SAMPLE ffiSTRIBOTIOH BZ SEZ 
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Number 


Percent 


Male 


1690 


81.8 


Female 


3 72 


18.0 


ViN DiAflMAMMA 

*»v AK?P^rvu£ig 


£ 


ATV A 






Total 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 26 - SEX VERSUS MAJOR FIELDS 







Sex - 




\ 


Mala 


Female 




Major 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Special Education 


76.8 


23.2 


60 


Administration 


93.2 


6,8 


501 


Curriculum 


72.4 


27.6 


106 


Physical Education 


79.2 


20.8 


4S 


Practical Arts 


79.0 


21.0 


105 


Social Foundations 


81.6 


18.4 


49 


Subject Areas 


80.8 


19.2 


120 


Math and Science Education 


78.9 


21.1 


76 


Educational Psychology 


85.0 


15.0 


120 


Secondary Education 


91.2 


8.8 


91 


Elementary Education 


58.8 


41.2 


102 


Higher Education 


83.3 


16.7 


54 


Guidance 


78.8 


21.2 


184 


Psychology 


78.6 


21.4 


112 


Student Personnel 


82.4- 


17.6 


34 


Total 


82.9 


17.1 


1771 



TABLE 27 - SSJC VERSUS AGE 






Sex 






Male 


Female 




Age 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Younger 


90.9 


9.1 


756 


Older 


74.1 


25.9 


923 


Total 


81.6 


18.4 


1679 



i 



i 
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education it would seem that the former interpretation has more strategical 
implications. 

While women constitute only 18 percent of the total sample it was found that 
this small number of women distributed themselves quite well among the various 
major fields. Of the fifteen major field categories only four show marked 
deviation from the ejected 18 percent. As would be expected elementary education 
and curriculum tended to attract proportionately more women, while administration 
and secondary education attract proportionately less. Not even in elementary 
education, however, did women constitute the majority of the group. It is also 
Interesting to note with an expectation of 18 percent women, the so called ’’younger” 
group contained only 9.1 percent women, while ”older” group contained 26 percent 
women. Information on the sample distribution by sex can be found in Tables 25, 

26 and 27. 

Further information on the sample indicates that 82.2 percent were married 
at the time they filled out the questionnaire, and 75 percent of the sample' had 
one or more children. In fact only 9.2 percent of those individuals who were 
married reported no children* Without question the pursuit of the doctoral degree 
in education is a family undertaking. These results may be seen in Table 28 and 
29. A further look at the family structure of the sample indicates that of those 
married, 15.8 percent of the spouses had terminated their education as high school 
graduates or less, 21.0 percent had attended college but earned no degree, 
and percent had received bacheldr*s- degrees, Only 3.8 percent, however, had 
earned the doctorate. (See Table 30.) If a degree was earned it was most likely 
taken in the field of education. The figures in Table 31 show that of those 
spouses with degrees 43 percent had earned them in the field of education® What 
did these spouses do while the respondents were earning their degree? Table 32 
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TABLE 28 - MARITAL STATUS 





Number 


Percent 


Slagle 


279 


13.5 


Married 


1700 


82.2 


Divorced 


56 


2.7 


Other 


24 


1.2 


No response 


8 


0.4 


Total 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 29 - 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 






Number 


Percent 




One child 


296 


14.2 




Two children 


589 


28.5 




Three children 


422 


20*4 




Four children 


156 


7.5 




Five children 


58 


2.8 




Six children 


20 


1.0 




More than six 


15 


0.7 




Single 


291 


14.1 




Married, no children 190 


9.2 




No response 


30 


1.5 




Total 


2067 


99.9 





TABLE 30 - 


education of spouse 








Total 


Married 




Number 


% 


% 


Elementary (l— 8) 


14 


0.7 


0*8 


High school (unfinished) 


18 


0.9 


L»0 


High school (graduate) 


244 


11.8 


14.0 


Two years or less of oollege 287 


13.9 


16.5 


More than 2 years - no degree 79 


3.8 


4.5 


Bachelor’s degree 


727 


35.2 


41.8 


Master’s degree 


302 


14.6 


17*4 


Doctor’s degree 


66 


3.2 


3.8 


Single* no spouse 


285 


13.8 




No response 


45 


2.2 




Total 


2067 


100.1 


99.8 



TABLE 31 ■» SPOUSE'S MAJOR SEUCATIONAL FIELD 
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Major Field of Spouse 


Number 


Of Total 
Percent 


Of Those 
Married 
Percent 


Education 


523 


25.3 


43,0 


Biological Science 


20 


1.0 


1.6 


Physical Science 


12. 


0.6 


1.0 


Social Science 


134 


6.5 


11.0 


Humanities 


241 


11.6 


19.8 


Technical or Vocational 


281 


13.6 


23.1 


Other 


6 


0.3 


0,5 


No degree 


373 


18.0 ■ 




No Spouse 


264 


12.8 




No Response 


213 


10.3 




Total 


2067 


100.0 


100.0 



TABLE 32 - OCCUPATION OF SPOUSE DURING DOCTORAL PROGRAM 



Occupation of Spouse 


Number 


Of Total 
Percent 


Of Those 

Married 

Percent 


Professional or managerial 


183 


8,8 


10.9 


Clerical or sales 


172 


8.3 


10.3 


Service 


12 


0.6 


0.7' 


Agriculture 


7 


0.3 


0.4 


Skilled labor 


3 


0.1 


0.2 


Semi-skilled or unskilled labor 11 


0.5 


0.6 


Education (teacher) 


407 


19.7 


24.3 


Education (non-teacher) 


84 


4.1 


5.0 


Housewife 


795 


.38.5 


47.5 


No response 


393 


19.0 




Total 


2067 


99.9 


99.9 



indicates that nearly half simply continued their role as housewife. The next 
largest group (24*3 percent) were teachers, and an additional five percent served 
some kind of non-t' hing function in education. It does seem, however, that 
more than half of the spouses were working and contributing to the family economy 
during the time of the doctoral program. 
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While the preceding section deeds with the respondent's present family 
structure , the present section is devoted to family background* Using the stand- 
ard Dictionary of Occupational Titles as a catogorical system, the survey results 
indicate that 39*8 percent of the sample came from a family wherein the father 
was engaged in professional or managerial work. Fourteen point eight percent of 
the sample had fathers in agriculture, and 15.1 percent of the fathers was 
classified as skilled laborers. As was the case in the earlier study this group 
of doctoral recipients present a striking contrast to their fathers, educationally 
speaking, and again provide strong evidence of high aspiration with education as 
the means. Forty-one point three percent of the fathers of the individuals in 
the sample terminated their education in elementary school. Sixty-eight point 
nine percent terminated their education with high school. Only 15.9 percent 
held degrees at any level. Since the group being surveyed here by definition 
100 percent of which hold the doctor’s degree, it is interesting to note that 
only 3*4 percent of their fathers hold a degree at this level. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the individuals in the 3 ample are rarely following in their 
fathers' footsteps. Less than 5 percent of the fathers wore associated with 
education either as teacher or non-teacher. Mothers of the respondent present a 
somewhat similar picture, educationally at least. While fever of the mothers 
terminated their education in elementary school, 33.8 percent, an even larger 
proportion terminated at the high school level (71.1 percent)* Only 10*9 percent 
had been granted degrees at any level. Only 22.8 percent of the mothers were 
listed as having an occupation. There were, however; nearly twice as many mothers who 
were occupied in the educational settings as fathers (8.9 percent to 4*5 percent 
respect! velyX Those findings herein described can be found in Tables 33, 34# 35, 
and 36 respectively. The picture which seems to be emerging here of the respondents 
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TABLE 33 - FATHER* S OCCUPATION 



Of Total 



Father * s Occupation 


Number 


Percent 


A>no1 aw Moma »A*vt 


v-an 

* 




Clerical or sales 


244 


11.8 


Service 


116 


5.6 


Agriculture 


306 


14*8 


Skilled labor 


312 


15.1 


Sand skilled or unskilled labor 


184 


8.9 


Education (teacher) 


71 


3*4 


Education (non-teacher) 


23 


1.1 


No response 


81 


3.9 


Total 


2067 


99.9 



TABLE 34 - FATHER* S EOT 'ATION 




Father* s Education 


Number 


Of Total 
Percent 


Elementary (l-8 grades) 


854 


41.3 


High school, unfinished 


237 


11.5 


High school graduate 


333 


16.1 


Two years or less of college 


226 


10.9 


More than 2 years bit no degree. 


24 


1.2 


Bachelor's degree 


151 


7.3 


Masters (or first professional) degree 


107 


5.2 


Doctors degree 


71 


3«4 


Others or listed as deceased 


23 


1.1 


No response 


a 


2.0 


Total 


2067 


100.0 



family background seems to have several dimensions* The fathers in general have 
been fairly successful in their occupational careers with only 8*9 percent 



falling in the categories of send skilled or unskilled labor* The number at the 
professional or managerial levels considerably exceed) the occupational distribution 
for the United States as a whole* Sociologically speaking they are probably 
predominantly middle and lower middle class* Their educational background suggests 
occupational success which would not be predicted on the basis of education alone* 
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TABLE 35 - MOTHERS OCCUPATION 



Of Total ’ 



Mother's Occupation 


Number 


Percent 


Professional or managerial 


91 


4*4 


Clerical or sales 


no 


5.3 


Service 


46 


2*2 


Agriculture 


1 




Skilled labor 


16 


0*8 


Semi-skilled or unskilled 


25 


1.2 


Education (teacher) 


177 


8*6 


Education (non-teacher) 


6 


0.3 


Housewife 


1531 


74.1 


Ho rsaponse 


64 


3.1 


Total 


2067 


100.0 


TABLE 36 - MOTHER’S EDUCATION 




V 


Of Total 


Motherb Education 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary (1-8 grades) 


698 


33.8 


High school, unfinished 


273 


13.2 


High school graduate 


498 


24*1 


Two years or less of college 


277 


13.4 


More than 2 pars but no degree 


32 


1.5 


Bachelor* s degree ... 


181 


8.8 


Masters (or first professional) 


degree 40 


1.9 


Doctors degree 


4 


0.2 


Other or listed as deceased 


24 


1.2 


No response 


40 


1.9 


Total 


2067 


100.0 



Some additional interesting contrasts can be seen in Table 37 where major fields 
‘ and father* s occupation are considered together* While 36*8 percent of the total 
sample had fathers in professional or managerial occupations , it can be seen 
that proportionately more fathers of those who majored in psychology, higher 
education, educational psychology, and student personnel work fell in this category* 
At the same time proportionally leas physical educational majors and practical arts 
majors had fathers in a professional or managerial occupation* While 22 percent 
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TABLE 37 - TfTFT.D VERSES FATHER* S OCCOPATION 



Major 

Snttn jkl EjUjOatlog 

Administration 
Curriculum . 

Physical Education 
Practiced Arts 
Social Foundations 
Subject Areas 
Math and Science Education 
Educational Psychology 
Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 
Higher Education 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Student Personnel 
Total 





Cleri- 








Un- 


Eduo. 


Educe 


i 


Prof. 


cal} 


Ser- 


Agric- 


Skilled 


skilled 


Teach- 


• non. 




Man. 

% 


sales 

% 


vice 

% 


ulture 

% 


labor 

% 


labor 

% 


r 


£)« 


A2*2 


1A.1 


7.8 


9. A 


12.5 


12.5 


1*6 


0.0 


64 


31.9 


12.6 


7.0 


17.4 


14.3 


12.8 


3.1 


1.4 


483 


31.4 


.9.8 


4.9 


■14*7 


22.5 - 


7.8 


6.9 


2.4 


102 


29.2 


12.5 


6.3 


12.$ 


16.7 


16.7 


6.3 


0.0 


48 


30.4 


10.8 


3.9 


22.$ 


18.6 


9.8 


3.9 


0.0 


102 


38.8 


16.3 


4.1 


16.3 


10.2 


12.2 


2.0 


0.0 


49 


39.4 


12.1 


7.8 


11.2 


13.8 


8.6 


6.0 


0.9 


116 


40.5 


12.2 


2.7 


13.5 


12.2 


9.4 


9.4 


0.0 


74 


44*4 


13.7 


6.8 


12.0 


16.2 


5.1 


1.7 


0.0 


117 


41.2 


10.6 


2.4 


16.5 


18.8 


7.0 


1.2 


2.4 


85 


40.4 


7.1 


3.0 


14.1 


26.3 


4.0 


4.0 


1.0 


99 


49.0 


16.3 


4*1 


6.1 


14.3 


10.2 


0.0 


0.0 


49 


27.3 


15.9 


8.5 


15.9 


17.0 


10.2 


4.0 


1.1 


176 


56.0 


10.1 


5.5 


8.2 


9.2 


7.3 


0.9 


2.8 


109 


47.1 


14.7 


2.9 


11.8 


20.6 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


34 


36.8 


12.2 


5.9 


14.7 


15.9 


9.7 


3.6 


1.1 


1707 



TABLE 38 - MAJOR FIELD VERSUS FATHER 1 S EHJCATION 



Special Education 
Administration 
Curriculum 
Physical Education 
Practical Arts 
Social Foundations 
Subject Areas 
Math and Science Education 
Educational Psychology 
Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 
Higher Education 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Student Personnel 
Total 





High 


High 


>2 


<2 


• 






• 




school school years 


years 


Bach-. 


Mast- 






Elem- 


unflnr. 


grad- coll- 


coll- 


elor!s 


ers 


Fba 




entary lshed 


uate 


ege 


ege 


degree degree 


D. Other « 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


* 


% 


40.9 


10.6 


22.7 


9.1 


1.5 


6.1 


4.5 


1.5 


3.0 66 


45.1 


12.8 


15.8 


11.1 


1*4 


6.1 


4*2 


2.0 


1.4 494 


41.7 


8.7 


16.5 


11.6 


1.0 


5.8 


7.8 


3.9 


2.9 103 


44*7 


14.9 


12.8 


4.2 


0.0 


12.8 


6.4 


4*2 


o.o 47 


49.5 


13.6 


11.6 


12.6 


1.9 


5.8 


1.0 


3.9 


0.0 103 


41.7 


10.4 


12.5 


14.6 


0*0 


6.3 


8.3 


4.2 


2.1 48 


41.9 


17.1 


13.7 


8.5 


0*0 


7.7 


9.4 


1.7 


0.0 117 


32.9 


18.4 


15.8 


14.5 


0.0 


10.5 


3.9 


2.6 


1.3 76 


34.2 


8.5 


19.6 


14.5 


1.7 


8.5 


6.0 


6.0 


0.9 117 


48.9 


6.8 


15.9 


12.5 


1.1 


4.5 


6.8 


3.4 


0.0 88 


36.3 


12.7 


19.6 


12.7 


1.0 


8.8 


3.9 


4.9 


0.0 102 


39.2 


13.7 


19.6 


11.8 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


U.8 


2.0 51 


47.5 


12.0 


12.6 


10.9 


1*1 


6.6 


4*4 


3.3 


1.1 183 


40.0 


7,3 


15.4 


13.6 


1.8 


8.2 


5.5 


7.3 


0.9 no 


23.5 


8.8 


29.4 


8.8 


0*0 


23.5 


2.9 


0.0 


2.9 34 


42.4 


12.0 


16.0 


11.6 


1.1 


7.2 


5.0 


3.6 


1.21739 
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of the practical arts majors had fathers in agriculture, only 6 percent of the 
higher education majors had fathers occupied in that field* While 26 percent of 
the fathers of elementary majors were engaged in skilled labor, only 8*9 percent 
of the psychology majors had fathers in skilled labor*. Similar finding® are to 

, he found when major field is intersected with father's education* It would be 

% 

expected that 41*3 percent of those in each major would have fathers who terminated 
their education at the elementary level* It is found, however, that among 
practical arts majors, guidance majors, and secondary education majors, this 
expectation is greatly exceeded* On the other hand those majoring in math or 
science education, student personnel, and educational psychology, tended to come 
from families whose father terminated his education at a later time* These results 
may be seen in Table 38* 

An additional perspective of the sample can be gained by looking at the educa- 
tional career patterns of the sample prior to entering into the doctoral program. 
As may be seen in Table 39 the vast majority in the sample came from public 
secondary schools with less than 3 percent of the sample coming from private non- 
denominational schools, and only 7*7 percent coming from private denominational 
schools* In general they graduate from relatively small high schools with nearly 
half the sample coming from graduating classes with less than 100 persons* Only 
11*4 percent came from classes of over 500 (°ae Table 4Q») The individuals in 
the sauple attended a variety of types of undergraduate institutions* The largest 
single group of respondents, as undergraduates, attended the large and complex 
institutions with three or more professional schools* The next largest group 
comprising 28*8 percent of the respondents attended smaller institutions emphasiz- 
ing liberal arts . general, and teacher preparation* It should be noted here 
that the majority of this sample received their bachelor’s degree immediately after 
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_Y^LE 39 - TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Public 

Private, non-denoiainational 
Private, denominational 
No response 
Total 



1-9 . 

10-19 
20-39 
40-59 
60-99 
100-199 
200-499 
500 and over 
No response 
Total 





Of Total 


Number 


Percent 


1833 


33-7 


* 58 


2.8 


- 159 


7.7 


17 


0.8 


2067 


100.0 


)0L grahjating class 




Of Total 


Number 


Percent 


56 


2*7 


165 


8.0 


262 


12.5 


* 204 


9.9 


268 


13.0 


352 


17.0 


492 


23.8 


235 


11.4 


33 


1.6 


2067 


99.9 



the second world war. Many of the institutions which they attended have since 

1 

grown in size and complexity and are no longer considered the sane "type" as they 
were then. The results suggest that only 10.2 percent have graduated from teacher 
preparation institutions. It is quite likely, however, that many of the 
institutions now classified as liberal arts general, and teacher preparatory were 
then classified as mainly teacher preparatory. These results may be seen In 
Table 41. It is also clear from Table 42 that the state colleges granted the 
majority of the bachelor^ degrees of the respondents in this eaaqple. toils themo&l 
group of individuals took their undergraduate degrees in education ( 33. 8 percent) 
it is interesting to note that two thirds did not get their degrees in education. 
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It should be noted here that In the coding procedure for classifying area of 

study if an individual listed hia major as English education, he was classified 

in education*~likewise , for such listings as "the teaching of mathematics". 

When social science majors and humanities majors are added to the education majors, 

# 

nearly 80 percent of the sample is accounted for. Only 9.1 percent cam* into the 
doctoral program of education via the natural sciences. These results may be 
seen in Table 43. 

_ TABLE 41 - BAGmOR»S DEGREES BY TIPS OF INSTITUTION 



Institution Type 

liberal arts and general 
Teacher preparatory 

liberal arts, general, and teacher preparatory 
Professional and technical 

Professional, technical, and teacher preparatory 
liberal arts and general with one or two 
professional schools 

liberal arts and general with three or more 
professional schools 
No response or tmolassifiable 
Total 



Number 


Of Total 
Percent 


55 


2.7 


211 


10.2 


595 


28.8 


17 


0.8 


54 


2.6 


141 


6.8 


919 


44.5 


75 


3.5 


2067 


99.9 



Tm& 42 - BACHELOR* S DEGREES BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 



Of Total 



Institutional Control 


Number 


Percent 


City or ' Knxdoipal 


100 


4*8 


Church controlled 


425 


20.6 


County government 


1 


0.0 


Territorial govern— nt 


0 




Federal govern— nt 


6 


0.3 


Private 


365 


17.6 


Proprietary 


.1 


"O.Q 


State govern— nt 


1097 


53*1 


No response 


.72 


3.5 


Total 


2067 


99.9 
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TABLE A3 - BACHELOR* S DEGREE MA0OR 



Major Area of Study 

Education 
Biological Science 
Physical Science 
Social Science 
Humanities 

Technical or Vocational 
Other 

Ho response 
Total 



Number 

ZArt 

U7« 

72 

ll4 

516 

414 

103 

3 

67 

2067 



Of Total 
Percent 

91.lt 

3.5 

5.6 

25.0 

20.0 
8. 8 
0.1 
3.2 

100.0 



TABLE 44 - PROPORTION OP SAMPLE EABN1HG MASTER* 3 DEGREES 



Master* s Degree 



Of Total 
Number Percent 



Yes 

No 



1931 

122 



93.4 

5.9 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



o 
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TABLE 45 - MASTER* S DEGREES BY TIPS OP INSTITUTION 



Institution Type 

Liberal arts and general 
Teacher preparatory 

Liberal arts, general, and teacher preparatory 
Professional and technical 

Professional, technical) and teacher preparatory 
Liberal arts and general with one or two 
professional schools 

Liberal arts and general with three or more 
professional schools 
No response 
Total 



Number 


Of Total 
Percent 


22 


1.1 


121 


5.8 


192 


9.3 


17 


O.S 


73 


3.5 


67 


3.2 


1414 


68.4 


161 


7.8 


. 2067 


99.9 



It is apparent that the graduate program of these individuals was seldom 
seen as a program leading directly to the doctorate. Table 44 indicates that 
93.4 percent of these individuals took the master* a degree, and only 5.9 percent 
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went directly to the doctorate from the bachelor’s degree. At the master’s degree 
level the group as a whole showed a pronounced migration toward the large and 
complex institution with more than two-thirds of the group getting their degree 
£vim the complex university* At the same time there was a strong movement away 
from the church controlled schools into private colleges and universities , while 
the state institution’s share of students remained unchanged* Only 7*6 percent 
received their master’s* degree from church related schools. The major fields at 
the master level shew a pronounced movement toward education with nearly two-thirds 
of the group taking their degrees in this field* TMs is probably an underestimate 

. 9 

since an additional 6 percent were working directly upon the doctorate at this 

■ ■ / 

point in their program, and these degrees were undoubtedly in education* These 
results are presented in Table 45, 46, .and 47 respectively* Another finding of 
interest is reported in Table 48. These results indicated that it was rare indeed 
for an individual to take all of his degrees at the seme institution* In fact the 

modal pattern was for each degree to be taken at a different institution* The 

K .. ' 

positions held by these..people immediately prior to entry into the doctoral pro- 
gram were, not unexpectedly, in education* Forty-eight percent held teaching 
positions at this time and an additional 33 percent held non-teaching positions 
in the field of education* Xt is quite likely that the 8*1 percent falling in 
the no response categories on this item may include a considerable number whose 
education was never terminated to take a position. (See . Table 49)* 

This concludes the description of the sample ahd while a summary is in order 

m 

it is difficult to sunmarize all of the data that has been presented* Part of 

t 

this difficulty is associated with a considerable amount of variance shown within 

the group on nearly every variable considered. The Allowing points, however, seem 
worthy of mentions 
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TABLE 46 - MASTER DEGREE BY KIND OP INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 




Institution Control 


Number 


Of Total 
Percent 




City or municipal 


63 


3.0 




Church controlled 


158 


7.6 




County government 


0 


0.0 




Territorial government 


t 4 


0.2 




Federal government 


7 


0.3 




Private 


579 


28.0 




Proporietary 


ii 


0.5 




State government 


1094 


52.9 




No response or no degree 


151 


7.3 


* 


Total 


2067 


99.8 




TABLE 47 - 


MASTER'S DEGREE MAJOR 






Major Area of Study 


Nmaber 


Of Total 
Percent 




Education 


1371 


66.3 




Biological Science 


28 


1.4 




Physical Science 


16 


0.8 




Social Science 


238 


11.5 




Humanities 


155 


7.5 




Technical or Vocational 


67 


3.2 




Others 


5 


0.2 




No response . 


187 


9.0 




Total 


2067 


99.9 





TABLE 48 - CHANGE OP INSTITUTION 



Change of Institution 

All degrees at the same institution 
Master 1 a and Doctors at sane institution 
Bachelor’ s and Master 1 s at same institution 
Bachelor's and Doctors at same institution 
All at different institutions 
No response 
Total 



Number 


Of Total 
Percent 


270 


13.1 


476 


23.0 


413 


20.0 


52 


2.5 


789 


38.2 


6? 


3.2 


2067 


100.0 
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TABLE 49 - TIPS POSITION HELD PRIOR TO ENTRZ INTO 

DOCTORAL PROQIAM 







Of Total 


Title Of Position Prior to Etatry 


Number 


Percent 


Professional or managerial 


169 


8.2 


Clerical and sales 


11 


0.5 


Service 


52 


2.5 


Agriculture 


3 


0.1 


Skilled labor 


5 


0.2 


Semi-skilled or unskilled labor 


1 


0.0 


Education (teaching) 
Education (non-teaching) 


993 

662 


48.0 

32.0 


No response 


371 ’ 


8.3 


Total 


2067 


99.8 



1* The size of the sample, that is the number of people receiving the 
the doctorate in education in 1963-1964, had increased by 50 percent 
in number over the group studied five years ago* Although there has 
been a considerable increase in cumber of institutions having doctoral 
programs in education, the vast majority of the increase in production 
is accounted for by institutions enlarging existing programs. 

Those institutions now granting doctoral degrees in greater numbers, 
however, are in general not those institutions having very high levels 
of production, nor very low levels of production, in the earlier study. 
Bather, the increase is mostly attribute d to institutions with an 
intermediate level of production five years ago, which have substantially 
enlarged their program in the intervening years. 

2m The major fields or areas of specialization of the sample are largely 
characterized by their number and variety. Only by very gross class- 
ification procedures can the number of major fields be reduced to as 
few as fifteen. The most common fields are a&dnlstration and guidance. 
Increases and decreases in production within the various majors over 
the last five years seem to reflect professional, governmental, and 




foundational emphasis of recent years*. 

3« The average age of the sample is nearly thirty-nine years, reflecting 
no change since the earlier study, and the ratio of men to women remains 
four-to-one* The “modal” doctoral recipient is married, has two or three 
children, and chances are about fifty-fifty that his wife was employed 
during his doctoral program® His wife probably has a bachelor* s degree, 
most likely in education# 

4* The mythical “modal” graduate is more likely to have emerged from a rural 
or village community or a very large city than fro© a small town or shall 
city# Neither his mother nor his father completed high school but his 
father probably has a Job which is better than one would predict on the 
basis of education alone# It is quite unlikely that his mother was 
employed. 

5* The educational career of the "modal” graduate probably led from a 
relatively s m a ll high school to an undergraduate program in a state 
college or university which emphasized teacher .training. He took his 
degree in social science, humanities, or education, a nd became a teacher# 
After a few years he enrolled in a larger more complex state university 
and untertook a degree with a major in education# Following this he 
returned to his job, however, at thit, time quite often to a non-teaching 
position, and later entered a large institution to embark upon a doctoral 
program# 

The next topic of interest in this study has to do with motives for 



entering the doctoral program, and this constitutes the focus of the next section 
of this report# 
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Motivations Leading to i&try Into Doctoral Programs 



It is recognized that the motivational patterns underlying an individual* 3 
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patterns for groups of individuals could be even more complex, especially when 
the extreme heterogeneity of this group of doctoral recipients • on the number of 
variables already discussed is considered* . Recognizing that this was likely to 
be a problem, oertain conjectures were made prior to the design of the questionnaire* 
For example, is there a large group of people who desire to enter advanced 
graduate work while in their undergraduate program, or perhaps even before, but 
are unable to do so for a variety of reasons? Or do most people in general 
simply fail to consider the possibility of doctoral degrees until relatively far 
into their career? Does the decision to shoot for the doctoral degree precede 
or follow the decision about the area of specialization to pursue? Are individuals 
in general lured into programs by visions of positive rewards in the forms of 
intellectual stimulation, enrichment of cultural surroundings, increased status, 
higher salaries, and more exciting positions? Or are they trying to leave behind 
or escape insecure positions, unsatisfying work, skills perceived as inadequate 
or having no payoff, and the frustration of dead end positions? Who reinforces 
their consideration of the doctoral program? Who encourages them to take the 
big step and actually enter a doctoral program? What about opportunities? It 
is quite likely that a number of individuals never seriously considered entry 
into a doctoral program until someone suggested to them that a fellowship or an 
assistantsh&p might be available* Are some individuals attracted into doctoral 
programs simply because of availability of near-by institutions offering such 
programs? Are the motives of these people strong? Is it necessary that they 
ove rc ome numerous hurdles in order to begin the degree program? Is this common? 
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These are some of the questions that were raised and reflected in the design 
of the questionnaire* The basic assumptions about motivation, however, were 
thesei The actual decision to enter toe doctoral program is influenced by a 
complex of approach and avoidance factors, influential persons and opportunity* 

The first data having a bearingcon this question is toe followings During 
what period of life was working toward a doctoral degree first considered? The 
results, shown in Table 50, indicate that it was rare indeed for an individual 
to consider & doctoral degree prior to college* Only 12 percent of those 
responding indicated consideration of such a goal during their undergraduate 
program* More decisions to enter toe doctoral program were made during the masters 
program thafa at any other time* fee same question was posed to the 1956-1958 

i i 

\ 

graduates, ahd it is interesting to note that although "during the masters program” 
was the modal category in both cases, toe proportion of people in it has been 
reduced from 31*5 percent to 23*3 percent* The largest increase in a category is 
during post bachelor 1 s teaching* This category increased 5*8 percent to 13 « 6 
percent* This would indicate that, while the present sample did not enter a 
doctoral program at ah earlier age than toe former sample, consideration was 
given to such an undertaking at an earlier stage in their career* In addition 
chi-square analysis iiidicated independence between degree groups with respect to 
this item (p <*Ol) and it would appear that toe Ph*D* group considered toe 
doctoral degree earlier in their career, and were more likely to consider such 
while in school than while teaching. (See Table 51) 

With respect to the period of * his life during wLioh toe respondent became 
interested in the field whioh become his specialization, toe results of Table 52 
indicate that his interest was most likely aroused in the school setting rather 
than the occupational setting* It appears that in general toe decision about the 
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TABLE $0 - PERIOD OF LIFE KJBIltG WIOH THE DOCTORAL 
DEGREE WAS FIRST CONSIDERED 









Of Those 






Ta+ d 1 

^4* — * W 


fafvwyvmi ibi ■ nan. 


Period 


Number 


Percent 


A W 7 

Percent 


During high school 


1GQ .?* 


4*6 


5.4 


Airing undergraduate program 


225 


10/9 


12.0 


Airing post-bachelor * a teaching 


245 


11.8 


13.6 


Airing other post-bachelor* s work 


99 


4.8 


5.3 


Airing master's program 


445 


21.5 


23.3 


Airing post-master's teaching 


353 


' 17.1 ^ 


* 18*9 


Airing post-master's graduate study 


257 


12.4 


13.8 


Airing other post-master's work 


135 


6.5 


7.2 


No response 


210 


10.1 


0*0 


Total 


2067 


99.9 


100.0 



TABLE 51 - PERIOD OF LIFE DOCTORAL DEGREE 



WAS FIRST CONSIDERED VERSUS DEGREE 






Period 


Number 


Ed.D. 

Percent 


Nuaber 


Pfa?D.;. 

Percent 


Airing high school 


55 


4.1 


45 


6*4 


Airing undergraduate program 


128 


9.5 


96 


13.6 


Airing post-bachelor's teaching 


175 


13.0 


78 


11.0 


Airing other post-bachelor's work 


55 


4.1 


42 


5.9 


Airing master's program 


282 


20*9 


162 


22.9 


Airing post-master's teaching 


249 


18.5 


99 


14.0 


Airing post-master's graduate study 


200 


14.8 


56 


7.9 


Airing other post-master's work 


92 


6*8 


43 


6.1 


No response 


111 


8.3 


85 


12.0 


Total 


1347 


100,0 


706 


99.8 



the field of specialization occurred prior to the decision to earn a doctoral 
degree* Approximately 51 percent of the respondents had decided upon the area 
of specialization prior to the master's program, while only about 36 percent 
had decided to work toward a doctorate by this time* Chi-squared analysis 
a gain suggested independence of the two degree groups with respect to the time 
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TABLE 52 - PHUDOD OF LIFE MAJOR FIELD WAS FIRST CONSIDERED 

wwwwwwi w c Hm iw wilm M»wn— <■ —no— wmiMMWi— n»a*WPW>eii n ■™ c ” 



Period 


Humber 


f\JU 

VW AVVCUb 

Percent 


Of Those 
Percent 


During high school 


226 


10.9 


11.8 


During undergraduate program 


389 


18.0 


20.4 


Airing post-bachelor’s teaching 


274 


13.2 


14*4 


Airing other post-bachelor’s work 


91 


4*4 


4*8 


Airing master’s program 


382 


18.5 


20.0 


Airing post-master’ s teaching 


230 


n.i 


12.0 


During post-master’s graduate study 


208 


30.1 


10.9 


During other post-master 1 s work 


109 


5.3 


5.7 


No response 
Total 


158 

2067 


7.6 

99.9 


100.0 



TABLE 53 - PERIOD OF LIFE MAJOR FIELD WAS 



FIRST CONSIDERED VBtSUS DEGREB 






Ed.D. 




Ph.D. 


Period 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


During high school 


164 


4*1 


58 


6.4 


During undergraduate program 


234 


9.5 


154 


13.8 


During post-bachelor’s teaching 


189 


13.0 


83 


11.0 


Airing other post-bachelor’s work 


48 


4.1 


42 


5*9 


During master* s program 


239 


20.9 


140 


22.9 


Airing post-master’s teaching 


164 


18.5 


65 


14.0 


Airing post-master’ s graduate study 


141 


14.8 


67 


7.9 


Airing other post-master’s work 


74 


6.8 


35 


6il 


No response 


94 


8.2 


62 


12.1 


Total 


1347 


99.9 


706 


99.9 



at which they first considered their major (p< •05)* These results which appear 
in Table 53# do not lend themselves to simple interpretation# however* It would 
appear that the Ph.D. Y s tend to decide on the major either very early or very late# 
while the Bd.D.*s tend to group themselves in the middle categories* Since it 
was shown earlier that Ph.D.’s decide to work for a doctorate in general earlier 
than Ed»D* , s it would seem that Ph.D.’s more often may decide to work for the 
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TABLE 54 - PERIOD OF LIFE DOBING WHICH 

MAJOR Was first considered vehsos major and 

MINOR PBODPCIHQ IHSTITOtlONS 








nojor 

Producing 


111 

niwr 

Producing 




Institutions 


Institutions 




Numte; 


p Percent 


Number 


Percent 


During high school 


152 


13.8 


74 


7.7 


Haring undergraduate , px*ogfata , 


223 


20*8 


1*0 


16.6 


During post-bachelors tedOBihg 


138 


12.6 


134 


13.9 


Hiring other post-bachelor's work 


44 


4.0 


47 


4.9 


During master's program 


1*4 


16.8 


197 


20.5 


Hiring post-master's teaching 


122 


11.1 


107 


li.l 


During post-master's graduate study 


102 


9.3 


104 


10.8 


During other post-master's work 


57 


5.2 


52 


5.4 


No response 


71 


6.5 


36 


8.9 


Total 


1098 


100.1 


961 


99.8 



degree prior to their decision concerning the area of specialization* Interest- 
ing, tut not particularly meaningful, results are shown in Table 54 indicating 
that those individuals obtaining their degrees from minor producing institutions 
4 ‘«nd to decide upon their areas of specialization significantly earlier than 
those graduating from major producing institutions (p c.05)* 1 

The secion which follow report results from a particular section of the 
questionnaire that was designed to get at the personal motivation involved in the 
decision to enter the doctoral program* The rationale for this group of 28 
items was as follows* It was hypothesised that the decision to undertake 
such a program was probably based upon a complex of approach-avoidance motives* 



^Xn general the use of major versus minor producing institutions as an independent 
variable did not prove to be a particularly productive choice compared to degree, 
major, length, oomndty origin* The number of slgnifloent ohi-squares between 
thia variable and questionnaire item was so small that they undoubtedly could 
be the result of chance* 
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^.th this in mind, a sat of statements was generated representing a vide range 
of possible motives* Sach statement was then rewritten in two forms, one of 

tlMrth itefl nAe4^4tra1v *»4k«a4 *jaJk *«u9 ^Ua a6Waoo ma«3i*^4 w a4a 6a 4 ff um jmnmiWI a i^AAlKAn 
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for greater professional mobility” is considered a positive statement— an approach 
motive. On the other hand, ”fear of being looked in predootoral place of 
employment” Is considered to be negative or avoidance counter-part of the positive 
statement. In order to Check statement reliability the statements were listed 
in scrambled orders and presented to two classes of doctoral students at Indiana 
University. These students were asked to perform two tasks* First they were 
requested to sort the statements according to whether or not each seemed to refleet 
a positive motive or a negative motive. Then they were requested to take each 
positive statement and locate its negative counter-part. Results were obtained 
from fifty-two doctoral students in education. The find lngs suggested 'that the 
statements could be classified as positive or negative with relative ease, but 

that pairing was much more difficult. Of the fourteen surviving pairs of items 

\ 

all ware classified successfully on the positive-negative dimension by et least 
90 percent of the subjects. The most unreliable of the statements was successfully 
matched with its counter-part by 75 percent of the subjectsiThe median reliability 
determined as percent of successful pairing was eighty-one. The objectives of 
this series of items were (l) to come up with an indication of extent to which 
each statement of motive was considered to be involved in the decision to enter 
a program, (2) a total approach and a total avoidance score. The results on the 
individual items are presented in Table 55 and 56. Table 55 lists the fourteen 
approach items together with the results on each category of importance. Table 
56 presents the fourteen avoidance items together with the distribution of re- 
sponses for each. The order in each table is the same. In other words, for 
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statement number six in Table 55 there is a counter-part in Table 56 which is 
also number six. Eadh statement of motive was set up as a Likert-type item. 
Individuals were asked to respond on a weighted continuum of importance. If a 
statement was considered highly important respondents were requested to score 
the item with a one. If a particular item was considered of no importance it 
was scored five. Hence a low score for an item indicated a highly important 
consideration, and a high score indicated an item of little importance. 

Even a cursory perusal of the responses to the approach and to the avoidance 
items in Tables 55 and 56, respectively, shove clearly that greater Importance was 
attached to the approach items. With a theoretical mean of three for each item 
an expected mean for the total group of fourteen approach or avoidance items 
would be forty-two. The actual mean approach score for the total sample was 
35.6, while the mean avoidance score for the total sample was 51*2. While it is 
tempting to interpret this result as indicating that the group as a whole was 
strongly motivated in a positive direction, it would not be wise to do so without 
reservations* It is entirely possible that this series of items in the question- 
naire had entirely too much face validity. The approacfcayoidanee dimension 
built into the series is not particularly subtle. Henc$, responses based on 
perception of the dimension would lead the respondent to accept the approach 
item and avoid the avoidance item. While this likelihood prevents firm conclusions 
on the extent to which the group as a whole was positively or negatively motivated, 
it is still possible to make comparison among the approach items and among the 
avoidance items* The most acceptable statement of motive for entering a doctoral 
program was "opportunity for greater self-fulfillment" • The second most selected 
statement was "desire to achieve maximum development of your academic talents 
and abilities"* The least acceptable of the positive motive statements is 
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"a certain fascination with the world of research and experiment” • This state- 
ment was so unacceptable that it is the only one of the approach motives considered 
less acceptable than the most accepted avoidance items* The second least accept- 
able of the approach motives was "appeal of certain techniques* procedures* and 
skills recently developed in their professional areas”* It is possible to take 
the approach statements and sort them into two categories— those that are associ- 
ated with self (dog,, opportunity for greater self-fulfillment), and those state- 
ments which are professionally, or perhaps outwardly, directed (e.g* , desire to 
aid in the growth of the profession as a whole or some phase of it)* When the 
statements are sorted in this way, it seems that the most acceptable statements 
were those which are self oriented* (See the last column of Tables 55 and 56 
for ranking*) Of those self oriented statements which fall in the lower ranks 
"desire to w*>rk with college age students” was probably among the least acceptable, 
simply because it was inapplicable to all those individuals planning to work in 
the public schools* "Attraction of higher salaries accompanied by the doctorate" 
may involve the faulty assumption that higher salaries do accompany the doctorate* 
Hence, a reasonable summary and interpretation of these findings in Table 55 
would seem to be that the positive motive underlying their decision to enter 
doctoral programs seemed to be more associated with things like self-sulfillasnt, 
professional mobility and development of talents and abilities, rather than with 
any specific desire to aid the profession, accqulre professional sk_ -Is, or pro- 
cedures, or engage in research* To the respondents, professional education 
apparently does not seem to represent a positive attractive and dynamic area of 
activity in which these individuals wanted to participate* But rather, It seems 
to represent a means, or perhaps a setting within which the respondents pursued 
personal goals which may or may not be closely related to goals of the profession* 
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Table 56 indicates quite clearly that, utile avoidance actives certainly 
did not dominate the group asa whole, that avoidance notices were involved in aany 
cases* The most acceptable in the avoidance statements was "concern over the 
possibility of becoming stale in the predoctoral position” • Ranking second was 
"lack of self-satisfaction derivable front predoctoral positions" • "Pear of being 
locked in predoctoral places of employment" was third* Among the least acceptable 
of the avoidance statements were "feeling of non-acceptance in your profession” , 
"sense of inadequacy with the research abilities”, and "the fear of general in- 
effectiveness of predoctoral positions”* The response patterns suggested that 
job dig satisfaction or perception of the job as a dead-end could drive individuals 
out of their positions into advanced graduate programs as a means of escape*. It 
would seem in general that it is quite rare, however, for dooto* 1 programs to be 
seen as solutions for feelings of inadequacy or ineffectiveness with respect to 
their job performance . This latter finding is not particularity surprising, it is 
more likely to be success than lack of success that encourages one to pursue 
further work in a profession* It is undoubtedly successful practitioners 
in the field and s „ .dents in the universities that are encouraged by professors 
and colleagues to continue their work* 

Looking again at the paired relationship between Tables 55 and 56 it is 
possible to suggest further interpretation of motivational pattern* It is reason- 
able to hypothesise that if a positive statement or motive is considered highly 
important to the group as a whole its negative oounter-part may also be seen 
as less objectionable* Hence, positive correlation between pairs on an accept- 
ability continuum would be predicted* The results of such an analysis show a 
rank correlation of *31 » indicating that a direction of the relationship Is 
proper but not strong* For example, "desire to achieve wasdmm development of 
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your academic talent abilities' 5 was ranked second in importance by the respondents* 
The negative counter-part w concern over the possibility of becoming stale 
in predoctoral positions” was ranked first in importance. On the ether hand the 
positive statement "desire to become a better practitioner of your profession" 
was ranked third in importance, but its negative counter-part "fear of general 
ineffectiveness in predoctoral positions" was uniformly rejected and ranked 
twelfth among the negative statements. This, indicated, as was suggested earlier, 
that it is acceptable to enter doctoral programs to improve ones skills, but 
not if ones skills are inadequate. 

Since it was possible to obtain for each individual in the sample a total 
score on the approach item and a total score on the avoidance item It was 
hypothesized that there might be some differences between sample subgroups 
on these scores. Considering the total scores as continuous variables, a one 
way analysis of variance mis run for each independent variable. The results 
show that only the degree groups show a significant - difference. Major fields, 
age, program length, community origins, and major versus minor producing institution* 
show similar patterns in the selection of motives on both the approach and 
avoidance dimensions * in their rating of statements* The results for the degree 
group are shown in Tables 57 and 58* The results for both the approach and 
avoidance scores are significant at less than a *01 level and the direction of 
the differences seomsto be that the Ed.D.s in both oases are more accepting of 
the motive statements. In other words the Ed.D.s are not only more accepting 
of, or are more likely to consider, the positively stated motives, they are also 
more likely to consider the negative statements in their decision to enter the 
doctoral program* These re stilts should be cautiously interpreted, however, 
in that later results seem to suggest that the Ph.D.s in general sinply seem to 
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TABLE 57 - ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF APPROACH SCORES 



ACROSS DEGREE GROUPS 



Source 


Sum of squares 


df 


Mean square 


F-ratlo 


Significance 


Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 


73442.85 

17509458.83 

17582881.68 


1 

2028 

2029 


73442.85 

8633.85 


8.51 


.01 


TABLE 58 » ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF AVOIDANCE SCORES 

ACROSS DEGREE ffiOUPS 




Source 


Sum of squares 


df 


Mean square 


F-ratio 


Significance 


Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 


754734*38 

162682095.22 

163436829.60 


1 

2012 

2013 


754734.38 


9.33 


H 

O 

0 



TABLE 59 - MEAN APPROACH AND AVOIDANCE SCORES 
OF DEGREE GROUPS 



Approach 

Degree score 



Avoidance 

score 



Ed.D. 34.83 42.93 

Ph.D. 36.09 47.00 



be somewhat more conservative In their ratings throughout the questionnaire. 

Hence f it may be unwise to make the superficial interpretation that the EcLD.s 
are more positively motivated than the Ph.D.s. 

While the above motives were undoubtedly influential in directing the 
individuals in the sample into the doctoral program, it is quite likely that seme 
where in the declslon-saaking process other people intervened to suggest that a 
doctoral program was a possible means of satisying their motives* That this is 
the case can be seen in Table 60, where on the average the respondents reported 
* at least one person as having some influence on their decision to entr* 
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the doctoral program# Professional colleagues as a group were nost often checked 
as influential, former professors were Important, as was the spouse* Most 
frequently mentioned in the "most influential” category was some former professor, 
with spouse second, and professional colleague third# This item strongly 
suggests the importance of personal contact in the decision to undertake the 
program# These results further suggest that it is not other people in the class 
sense hut particular individuals who are most influential* Professional colleagues 
is a class name, and this group is most often listed as inflneatial but not nearly 
so often listed as most influential* There is in addition & considerable number 
of staunch individualists in the group who denied the influence of other individuals 
and elected instead to write in "self”# In faot 2D percent made use of this 
response. Those electing an 23d# D* degree seemed more often influenced by a 
professional colleague, but Ph*D*s more often considered colleagues ’’most” 
influential (P < oOl) # In addition the older group of graduates, as opposed to 
1&e younger group, indicated significantly greater influence by colleagues but more 
often wrote in "self 0 as having been the greatest influence* On the other hand 
the younger group was significantly more influenced by former professors, spouse, 
and parents* These results may be seen in Table 61 and 62# 

T n addition to the presence of the desire to enter a doctoral program and the 
presence of influential persons there must be in addition either opport unity or 
the means for undertaking the program, or both* It is quite likely the ease 
that an offer of a scholarship, fellowship, or assistantship, etc* may lead 



It is important to note here that the last three entries in t his table are "write- 
in 0 responses* Hence, the fact that two-hundred"? even, indiv i duals wrote in 
"self” should not be underestimated# In faot b*d it been include d among the 
response alternatives it could well have been one of the most chosen responses* 
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TABL2 60 - IHDlViaJALS mumGSMQ DECISION IX) gim DOCTORAL PIOQUM 



Professional coHeagae(s) 

Spouse 

Parents 

Other relatives 
Foraer professor(s) 
Etapleyar 

Other 

Self 

Professor 

Friend 

Others 



Most 

Influ- Influ- 



ouvmu 


Fo&'Cwt • 


WAV 4UA 


640 


40.6 


224 


613 


29.6 


269 


243 


11.6 


46 


69 


4.3 


19 


629 


30.4 


394 


313 


15.1 


108 



106 . 


• 5.1 


201 


30 


1.4 


49 


20 


1.0 


19 


44 


2.1 


53 





Mo 




P ■ — a 
* 


«SSp0SS5 


PwSwv 


10.0 


1003 


48.5 


13.0 


1164 


57.3 


2.3 


1776 


85.9 


0.9 


1958 


94.7 


19.1 


1043 


50.4 


5.2 


1645 


79.6 



4.9 


I860 


90.0 


2.4 


1988 


96.2 


0.9 


2028 


96.1 


2.6 


1970 


95.3 



i 

i 



table 6i - mumnuLs mrajaiciSQ decision to asm 

BOOjOgAL PBOCBAH AOBOSS DBQRBB (3B0P3 

WHWMMMCMaHMHHIMAWininMWMMViNinBUOMNnMMMBMBHHBnNHUMUMnHNHMHHHHMHQMMBMSHf 

Ed.D. Ph*I>* 



i 

i 

i 

i 

i 



Professional colleague 

Spouse 

Parents 

Other relatives 
Foraer professors 
Employer 
Other 

Self 

Professor (named) 

Friend 

Others 



Most 

Significant Significant 



H 


% 


N 


% 


570 


42.3 


134 


10.0 


412 


30.6 


101 


13*4 


165 


12.2 


34 


2.5 


67 


5.0 


13 


1.0 


400 


30.3 


250 


19.2 


199 


14.8 


00 


5.9 


70 


5.2 


61 


4.5 


21 


1.6 


29 


2.2 


11 


0.8 


10 


0*7 


20 


1.5 


36 


2.7 



Most 

Significant Significant 



N 


% 


N 


% 


262 


37.1 


87 


12*3 


199 


28.2 


85 


12*0 


7? 


10.9 


13 


1*8 


21 


3.0 


6 


0*8 


217 


30.7 


133 


10*8 


111 


15.7 


28 


4.0 


34 


5.0 


37 


5.2 


9 


1.3 


20 


2.8 


9 


1.3 


9 


1.3 


24 


3.4 


17 


2*4 
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TABLE 63 - mDiraUALS X8SXDHICIH0 BH3ISB3K TO 

BtTHt DOCTORAL PBOGftAK BY AGE (3P0PS 

lounger Older 

Host Host 

Significant Significant Significant Significant 





N 


% 


N 


■** 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Professional colleagues 


218 


37.1 


78 


.10*3 


394 


42*6 


96 


10.4 


Spouse 


245 


32.4 


83 


11.0 


251 


27*1 


125 


13.5 


Parents 


107 


14*1 


24 


3.2 


92 


9.9 


15 


1.6 


Other relatives 


30 


4*0 


8 


1*1 


45 


4.9 


6 


0.6 


Former professors 


259 


34.2 


179 


23*6 


2a 


26*1 


146 


15.8 


teloyer 


111 


14.7 


36 


4«d 


149 


16*1 


58 


6.3 


Other 


Self 


43 


5*7 


26 


3.4 


47 


5.1 


56 


6.1 


Professor (named) 


12 


1.6 


15 


2*0 


15 


1.6 


23 


2*5 


Friend 


7 


0.9 


3 


0*4 


10 


1.1 


11 


1*2 


Others 


17 


2*2 


16 


2*1 


23 


2.5 


32 


3.5 



individuals to undertake advanced graduate study who otherwise might not have 
done so though the desire influence may have been present* In many oases the 
availability of some kind of subsidationisa necessary condition for undertaking 
such a program* Table 63 indicates which of these material factors were consider- 
ed influential and most influential* The most o qamon lyselected financial source 
considered influential was personal savings , so designated by 26 percent of the 
responses* Next most influential were assistantships, followed hy institutional 
fellowships, and, surprisingly, the G*X* Bill* It had been assumed that the G.X® 
Bill as a financial source would long have been exhausted for this parti cular 
group, but apparently this is not the case* Xn comparison to the earlier study 
however, where the G.X. Bill was checked as influential or most influential by 
36 percent of the sample representing more than nine hundred indivi dual s, this 
source of funds has seriously diminished in availability* Further comparisons 
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TABLE 63 - MATERIAL FACTORS ENABLING SRTRI INTO 
THE 33QCTORAL PROGRAM 




Most 

Influ- 



NS? Fellowship 
NCSA Fellowship 
Institutional Fellowship 
Other Fellowship 
Assistastship 
Scholarship 
Leave with pay 
Gifts or inheritances 
NUBA Loan 

Institutional loan (i.e., the 




24 1.2 17 0.8 2026 98.0 

39 1.9 46 2.2 1982 95.9 

32 H.2 56 2.7 1779 86.1 



University) 

Bank or other financial 



67 3.2 4 0«2 1996 96.6 



agency loan 

Loan from friends, family etc 
Savings 



117 5.7 21 1.0 1929 93.3 
127 6.1 30 1.4 1910 92.4 
537 26.0 134 6.5 1396 67.5 



Other* 



Concurrent employment ft*® 

Others 210 10 * 2 

#Th© responses under "other” cannot be separated into the 11 influential 0 
or "most influential” categories in this case. 



With the earlier study suggest that institutional fellowships and scholarships 
were considered influential by about the same proportion of the respondents. 

This would indi cate that while probably acre such scholarshipe and fellowships 
are available in the institutions, the proportion of total students subsidised in 
this way hf* a not changed at all. Since the earlier study the only new financial 
resources that have arisen to replace the G.l. Bill are the HS? and NBBA fellowship 
programs, osA the NBEA loan arrangao&snt. Table 63 indicates that 
253 individuals in the sample considered these sources as influential or aost 
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table 64 - hatboal factors enabling hurt into the 

DOCTORAL PROGARti ACROSS DEGREE GROUPS 







BcUD* 






Ph.D. 












• •WM V 








Host- 




Influential 


Influential 


Influential 


Influential 




M 


* 


N 


% 


M 


% 


n 


% 


MSP Fellowship 


13 


1.0 


13 


1.0 


11 


1.6 


4 


0.6 


NDKA Fellowship 


26 


1.9 


20 


1.5 


13 


1.8 


26 


3.7 


Institutional Fellowship 


158 


11.7 


35 


2.6 


72 


10.2 


19 


2.7 


Other Fellowship 


47 


3.5 


48 


3.6 


30 


4.2 


44 


6.2 


Asslstantahip 


267 


19.8 


103 


7.6 


156 


22.1 


84 


11.9 


Scholarship 


59 


4«4 


15 


1.1 


40 


5.7 


11 


1.6 


Leave with pay 


115 


8*5 


69 


5.1 


39 


5.5 


16 


2«3 


Gifts or inheritances 


38 


2*8 


9 


0*7 


11 


1.6 


5 


0.7 


NBBA Loan 


86 


6*4 


3 


0.2 


31 


4.4 


6 


0.8 


Institutional Loan 


44 


3.3 


3 


0.2 


23 


3.3 


1 


0.1 


Bank or other Loan 


78 


5.8 


16 


1.2 


37 


5.2 


5 


0.7 


Loan from family, friends, 


etc. 73 


5.4 


26 


1*9 


53 


7.5 


4 


0.6 


Savings 


359 


26.7 


93 


6.9 


175 


24*8 


41 


5.8 


Other 


















G.I. (&11 


164 


15.6 






76 


13.1 






Working Spouse 


82 


7.8 






62 


11.3 







Influential, this number is far short of the number of the earlier study so 
considering the G.I. Bill* It is also interesting to cote that while policies 
of leave with pay are generally considered to be aoro common aiaong both colleges 

and public schools in recent years , the proportion of people indicating influence 

> 

of leave with pay has not increased since the last study* 

The relative influence of these material factors on '.those individuals who 
pursued the two degrees is reported in Table 64 . These results indicate that 
NBKA fellowship, aasiatantships, scholarships, and loans froa friends were in 
general considered more influential by PhcD.*^ while leave with pay, and NCSA 
loans were cons- Jered acre influential by the MeD* f s* Table 65 suggests that 
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MBLB 6$ - MAIEUAI. FACTORS attBUBO B9XRX JBTO IBB 

rocrom program Across aqb tamps 

lounger Older 



Host Hftgt 

Influential Influential Influential Influential 





H 


% 


K 


* 


N 


% 


H 


% 


MSP Pelloswhip 


7 


0*9 


11 


1.5 


10 


1.1 


5 


0.5 


MD35& Fellowship 


17 


2*2 


34 


4*5 


16 


1.4 


4 


0.4 


Institutional Fellowship 


104 


13*7 


20 


2.6 


86 


9.3 


24 


2.6 


Other Fellowship 


24 


3.2 


33 


4*4 


a 


4*4 


45 


4s9 


Asslstantshlp 


227 


30.0 


112 


14*8 


128 


13.8 


41 


4*4 


Scholarship 


46 


6*1 


13 


1.7 


44 


4.8 


n 


1*2 


Leave with pay 


27 


3.6 


7 


0*9 


305 


11.4 


65 


7*0 


Gifts or inheritances 


22 


2*9 


5 


0.7 


22 


2.4 


9 


1*0 


ND2A. Loan 


63 


8*3 


5 


0.7 


34 


3.7 


3 


0.3 


Institutional Loan 


34 


4*5 


3 


0.4 


.21 


2.3 


1 


0.1 


Bank or other Loan 


41 


5.4 


4 


0.5 


50 


5.4 


10 


1.1 


Loan from family* friends* 


eta 59 


7.8 


10 


1.3 


46 


5.0 


12 


1.3 


Savings 


193 


25.5 


39 


5.2 


243 


26.3 


66 


7.1 


Other 


















G.I. Bill 


144 


22*4 






68 


io.i 




% 


Working spouse 


51 


7.9 






63 


9.4 







MDEi fellowships were much more available to the younger group* a a were assistant- 
ships* NDEA loans* and University loans* Inthsolder group on the other hand 



significantly more depended on leave with pay* 

The final dimension of motivation can be described as strength* an indication 
of Which can be gained by looking at acme of the obstacles necessary to the 
respondents to overcome in order to undertake their program* Questionnaire item 
simply asked if it was necessary to postpone the doctoral program* and if so* why? 
The results in Table 66 indicate that slightly over 40 percent felt that no post- 
ponement was involved in their entry to the program* This is a sltablo minority 
considering the .'financial problems involved in undertaking such a program* the 
low pay associated with assistantships* isd fellowships* the family readjustment 
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TABLE 66 - M 0? ENTRY INTO DOCTORAL VBOQBM - CAPSBS 





• 


<SL 


Signifi- 

cant 

SS£3CS 


4 


Ho 

Pagpgfigg 


1 

r 




EdoSOu 


F> 




f 


Lade of adequate finances 


306 


14.8 


211 


10.2 


1550 


75.0 


Demands of eoploynent 


302 


14.6 


96 , 


4.6 


1669 


80*7 


Difficulty of making necessary 
family adjustments 


174 


8.4 


47 


2.3 


1846 


89.3 


Health reasons-individual 


17 


0.8 


3 


0.1 


2047 


99.0 


Health reaaona-other member 
of family 


26 


1.2 


8 


0.4 


2033 


98*4 


Lack of "leave", policy at. . 
place of employment 


107 


5.2 


21 


1.0 


1939 


93.8 


Ho real postponeesat necessary 


790 


38*2 


26 


1 9 2 


1251 


60*5 


Other 


113 


5.5 


91 


4*4 


1863 


90.1 



necessary, etc. , the fact that 40 percent apparently uhhesitantly entered their 
program can he interpretated to suggest strong motivation* Of those who felt 



that a postponement was neoassary the lack of adequate finances and d em a n ds of 
their positions accounted for the majority of the postponaaanls. Many reasons 
unique to the individual are suggested by the unusually high response rates under 
"otfaa** % As one might expect it was among the older students that the feeling of 
the necessity of postponement was most pronounced* fees Table 6*4) financial 
reasons, demands of eoployment, difficulty with family adjustment, health problems, 
and no leave policy were all listed by the older group as significant reasons, more 
so than among the younger group. The younger group indicated that family health, 
and "other" were most often the reasons for their postponement. The degree group 
also showed some evidence of independence (P < *05) , but in this case independence 
is not attributable to incidence of postponement* Both the Sd.D. and the Ph«D* 
groups indicate about the same proportion of individuals postponing program entry. 
The H*D.*s, however, sure often saw demands of employment and lack of leave 
policy as contributing reasons to postponement, while the Ph. acre often 
referred to highly individualised reasons classifiable only 1 ^ "other". 
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table 67 - wajs of aim mo doctoral prooum - causes 



8 

a 

1 







Younger 




Older 










a *. 


Signifi- 


. 


Signifi- 








cant 




cant 




Reason 


Reason Reason 


Reason 




H 


$ 


N 


% » 


% 


N 


% 


No real postponement necessary 339 


51»4 


11 


1.5 251 


27.1 


IX 


1.2 


Lack of adequate finances 


75 


9*9 


42 


5.5 172 


18.6 


122 


13.2 


Demands of etploynent 


50 


6.6 


9 


1.2 200 


21.6 


67 


7.2 


Difficulty of asking necessary 


• 




* •» 


. 


. 


• 


family adjustments 


26 


3.4 


2 


0.3 123 


13.3 


41 


4*4 


Health re&sons-personal 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 13 


1*4 


3 


0.3 


Health reasone-other members 
















of family 


4 


0.5 


2 


0.3 17 


1.8 


6 


0.6 


Lack of "leave” policy at 
















place of employment 


20 


2.6 


2 


0.3 72 


7.8 


17 


1.8 


Other 


37 


4*9 


25 


3.3 61 


6.6 


54 


5.8 


TABLE 69 - ma.iY OF BJTHI INTO DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


- CAUSES 






BY DEGREE GROUP 
















Ed.D. 




Ph.D< 


l 










Signifi- 




Signifi- 








cant 




cant 




Reason 


Reason Reason 


Reason 




N 


% 


N 


% N 


% 


N 


% 


No real postponement necessary 313 


38.1 


15 


1.1 271 


38.4 


11 


1.6 


Lack of adequate finances 


195 


14.5 


143 


10.6 109 


15.4 


i56 


9.3 


Domands of employment 


216 


16.0 


73 


5.4 85 


12.2 


22 


3.1 


Difficulty of making necessary 














family adjustments 


117 


8.7 


32 


2.4 55 


7.8 


15 


2.1 


Health reasons-person&l 


12 


0.9 


1 


0.1 5 


0.7 


2 


0.3 


Health reasons-othep members 






• 










of family 


14 


1.0 


6 


0.3 11 


1.6 


2 


0.3 


Lack of "leave" policy at 
















place of employment 


81 


6.0 


18 


1.3 26 


3.7 


3 


0.4 


Other 


56 


4o2 


54 


4.0 56 


7.9 


37 


5.2 
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foe Doctoral Program? Description and Evaluation 



The first part of this section deals with the factors considered in the 
decision to attend the particular university which granted the doctorate to the 
individuals in this ssaple* From the institutional point of view it is probably 
assumed, or at least hoped, that the students enroll in their programs because 
they are attracted to the particular kinds of program offered or the reputation 
of the university, the departments and individual staff members* Responses of 
graduates, while generally tending to confirm these notions, manifest a tendency 
to consider many other factors as veil* The results of this item are presented in 
Table 69* (it should be noted that the categories w considered” and "most considered' 
are mutually exclusive and therefore can be added meaningfully) ” Availability 
of the particular kind of program required for personal goals” was the most checked 
consideration by the respondent* Fifty-four point three percent of the sazaple 
indicated that this was a consideration, and of this group 17*1 percent indicated 
that it was the most important single consideration in university choice* The 
next most important consideration was "reputation of the university”, (53*9 percent) 
followed by proximity of the university (43*8 percent)* In comparing these two 
factors however, it is interesting to note that proximity was the most important 
consideration for 13*7 percent of the sample, while reputation of the university 
was considered the most significant factor by 9*7 percent of the sample* Reputation 
of the university represents the modal category in the first column, factors 
considered, but ranks fifth among those factors most considered* Reputation of 
individual staff umbers ranks quite high and is checked in all by 46*5 percent 
of the sample* Previous graduate studies at the institutions also seem to be 
a very important consideration (3$*9 percent) • Apparently this last named 
consideration has a number of meanings according to informal cements included ' 
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table 69 - factohs ooHarnatBP xb caaxcB op coctoral manaraios 

Moat Bo 

Considered % Considered % Response % 



it n«41 1 A »t> kgngljg 220 

Opportunity for supplementary 
income provided by city 132 

Proximity of the university 726 

Similarity of departmental phi- 
losophy to personal values 433 

Availability of aaaistantships, 
fellowships , etc, 443 

Previous graduate study at this 
institution 600 

Nature of initial interviews 133 

Reputation of individual staff 
members 732 

Reputation of the university 913 

Reputation of the department 651 

Attractiveness of the university 
setting 250 

Availability of the particular ' 
kind, of program. required for 
personal goals 770 

Others 

Cost 27 

Influential friends 13 

Change in Shvirosnent 7 

Convenience IS 

Other 73 



m L 

(tvev 


11 

M 


A £ 
w#y 




*26 4 

WWW 


6.4 


47 


2*3 


1883 


91®3 


35.1 


233 


13.7 


1058 


51.2 


20.9 


82 


4.0 


1552 


75.1 


21.? 


199 


9.6 


1420 


68*7 


29.0 


204 


9.9 


1263 


61.1 


9.1 


43 


2.1 


1836 


38.8 


35.4 


229 


11.1 


1106 


53.5 


44»2 


200 


9*7 


954 


46.2 


31.5 


142 


6.9 


1274 


61.6 


12.1 


13 


0*6 


1804 


87.3 


37.2 


354 


17.1 


943 


45.6 



1.3 


28 


1.4 


2012 


97.3 


0.9 


29 


1*4 


2020 


97.7 


0.3 


3 


0.1 


2057 


99.5 


0.9 


36 


1.7 


2013 


97.4 


3.8 


46 


2.2 


1943 


94.0 



in the questionnaire® For example, ados of these comments suggest that a sub- 
stantial cumber of students earned post-oaster’s academic credit at an institution 
and this credit applied toward the doctorate only If the doctorate was taken at 
this Institution* Others indicate that previous graduate study at the institution 
had enabled then to asses their own potentials and decide upon their likelihood 
of success In the doctoral 'program there* Others indicated that previous graduate 
study led to a kind of institutional coamdtoent on their part, hence confounding 
this factor with the reputation factors* 
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TABLE 70 - DISTRIBUTIONS OF TIME SPENT ON TOTAL PROGRAM, COURSE WORK, 
THESIS, LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS, AND IN RESIDENCE 





Entire 

Pro- 

gram 


Course 
% Work 


% 


Thesis 


% Lang. 


%: 


Total 

Resi- 

dence 


% 


j 

3 

j 


Less than 3 d months 


369 


17.8 


467 


22.6 


63 


3.0 359 


17.4 


279 


13.5 


i 


30 to 39 months 


379 


18.3 


607 


29.4 


943 


45.6 206 


10 .Q 


21 


1.0 


40 to 49 months 


313 


15.1 


350 


16.9 


610 


29.5 


99 


4.8 


228 


11.0 


1 

% 

i 


50 to 59 months 


106 


5.1 


218 


10.5 


110 


5.3 


23 


1.1 


378 


18.3 


60 to 69 months 


181 


8.8 


38 


1.8 


140 


6.8 


32 


1.5 


197 


9.5 


\ 

i 


70 to 79 months 


151 


7.3 


103 


5.0 


58 


2.8 


5 


0.2 


392 


19.0 


) 


80 to 89 months 


99 


4.8 


73 


3.5 


32 


1.5 


3 


0.1 


100 


4*3 




90 to 99 months 


92 


.4*5 


33 


1.6 


14 


0.7 


7. 


0.3 




3.4 




more than 99 months 


182 


8.8 


48 


2.3 


24 


1.2 1080 1 


52.2 


295 2 


14.3 




No response 


195 


9.4 


130 


6.3 


73 


3.5 253 


12.2 


107 


5.2 




Total 


2067 


99.9 2067 


99.9 


2067 


99.9 2067 


99.8 


2067 


100.0 


! 



!• No language requirement 
2. No residence requirement 



Rather surprisingly, availability of aasistantshlps , fellowships, etc, was 
considered important by only about 31 percent of the sample. Considering recent 
trends in the direction of bigger and more lucrative fellowship programs, usually 
justified on the grounds that it will attract more good students, a real question 
can be raised concerning the effectiveness of this particular line of attach. If 
one assumes for a moment that the data here sore perfectly valid, it would seem 
that moves in the direction of progam development and toward improving the repu- 
tation of the university and its staff would lead to more pay-off in terms of i 

attractiveness to students. That is to say, it seems that it might be possible 
that with attractive programs and a reputable institution, students would put aside 
consideration of the financial problems and come in large numbers. There is always 
danger, however, in making such straight forward interpretations* There is quite 
likely some interaction between these factors. It is probably the reputable 
universities, having high quality faculty and a variety of good programs, that have 
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the most funds available for assistant ships , fellowships, etc# Hence, to choose 
the university upon these dimensions simply amounts to choosing an institution 
where the availability of assistantships and fellowships is not a problem* 

Table 70 indicates the amount of time spent in the various phases of the 
program* As was indicated earlier in the report, the median program lasted four 
years* This represented a considerable reduction during the five year interval 
since the last study* However, it is possible that this is an underestimate of 
the true median, since nearly 10 percent of the sample failed to respond to this 
item* Voluntary comments from persons in this category suggest that in many cases 
their programs had started years ago, and worked at in piece-meal fashion often 
with very long intervals between periods of study* As a result computation of 
the actual length of program in terms of months was simply too arduous an under- 
taking* The distribution of length of time spent on course work is also heavily 
skewed in a direction of greater length* The medium length, however, seems to 
be around three years with about two thirds of the sample completing their course 
work by the end of four years* If a doctoral program is considered as having 
two phases - that devoted to course wc ?k, and that devoted to writing of the 
dissertation - it is Interesting to note that the thesis seems to have taken more 
time than the course work* This undoubtedly reflects to a large extent the very 
common practice of writing the dissertation after leaving the university* Nearly 
two-thirds of the sample required between thirty and forty-nine months to complete 
their thesis, while only 3 percent were able to finish under two and a half years. 
Only 35*4 percent of the sample Indicated that they had fulfilled language re- 
quirements* Of this group nearly half fulfilled the requirements in less than 
thirty months* The final column of Table 70, total time in residence, literally 
defies mea n i ng ful interpretation and according to results the category is 
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TABLE 71- HCIDHKCE OP FULL- VERSUS Vm-Tim mmm 



Nuaber ; Percent 

Entirely as a full-time student 406 •••' 19*6 

Mostly as a full-time student 541 26.2 

Mostly as a part-time student 570 27*6 

Ehtirely as a part-time student 530 25*6 

No response 20 1*0 

Total 2067 100.0 



TABLE 72 - KINDS OF PART-TIME VBDGM4S 





Ways 








No 






under- 




De- 




Re- 






taken 


% 


scription 


% 


sponse 


% 


Question inapplicable, mostly 






46 




1633 


79.0 


or entirely full-time 


388 


18.8 


2.2 


Summers 


514 


24.9 


150 


7.2 


1403 


67.9 


Evenings 


385 


13.6 


223 


3J0.8 


1459 


70.6 


Part-time days 


291 


14.1 


114 


5.5 


1662 


80.4 


Off campus centers 


69 


3.3 


a 


0.4 


1990 


96.3 


Correspondence 


12 


o;6 


i 


0.0 


2034 


99*4 


Other 


4? 


2.3 


10 


0.5 


2010 


97.2 



TABLE 73 - WAYS IN NEIGH RESIDENCE REQPIBEMESXS HERE MET 





Ways 








No 






ful-. 




De- 




Re- 






filled 


% 


scription 


% 


sponse 


% 


No residence requirement 


191 


9.2 


1 


0.0 


1875 


90.7 


Sumners 


551 


26.6 


6 


0.3 


1510 


73.0 


Evenings 


228 


11.0 


6 


0.3 


1833 


88.7 


Part-time days 


251 


12.1 


4 


0.2 


1812 


87.7 


Full-time during regular 














academic sessions 


778 


37.6 










No response 


68 


3.3 











seventy to seventy-nine months. If ve should define residency in this case as 
full-time on campus studying, this result is absurd. Two possibilities suggest 
themselves. One da tho growing tendency ;cf institutions to change from residency 
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defined in terms of full-time study for a specified length of time to a definition 
in terns of hours. The other possible explanation is that the respondent simply 
answered this question in terns of time spent in their program at the institution. 

In other words, residency simply meant to them the time spent at the university. 

QmiuhjI «m«u> 14 i ^ J>t.4 - js » xi j x i_ fn xs rw fBt J 5 x 

«*vr*w uguw AO PU9U VU WUO ^WSI/JAOi D/ W? UU.UU. XU iUUX^ 4 4.. 40090 USUI 

indicate that it was rare indeed for an individual to carry out his doctoral pro- 
gram entirely as a full-time student. On the other hand 25.6 percent of the sample 
carried out their program entirely as part-time students, and more than 50 percent 
engaged in sane combination of full and part-time study. Of these people who 
undertook their program as part-time students, the largest single group took their 
work during the simmer. This group comprised approximately one third of the 
total sample and more than 40 percent of the part-time students. The next largest 
group consisted of evening students and constituted nearly 30 percent of the group. 
Part-time day students comprised an additional 20 percent. These data may be 
seen In Table 72 » 

The relaxation of institutional regulations on lengthy periods of residency 
is quite apparent in Table 73. Only 37.6 percent of the total sample indicated 
that their residency was fulfilled as full-time students during regular academic 
sessions. More than a quarter of the students were able to fulfill their 
residency requirements by simmer school attendance. An additional 11 percent 
were able to do so via evening school, and 12.1 percent were able to complete 
their requirements as pcrttlme day students. The considerable descrepaney 
between the 9.2 percent indicating no residency requirements in this table and 
the 14*3 percent indicating the same thing in Table 70 farther suggests that the 
respondents simply may not know of what the residence requirements of their 
institution consist. 
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It was indicated earlier in the report that the Ph*D. f s in general spent 
significantly leas tin© in their program than was true of the Ed.D c *s. Not 
unexpected!/ then, the same is true for the various sub-phases within the program *> 
With respect to time devoted to course work the £d*D. *3 in general seeded either 
to finish this phase of the program relatively quickly or to draw out this stage 
of program over a Veay long . period of time. The Ph.D.«a on the other hand seemed 
to occupy the intermediate positions on the distribution of time. Overall, there 
is a significant difference in the mean length of time devoted to course work 
favoring the Ph.D« (p^ .05). With respect to the time spent on the thesis no 
clear diffemces emerged between the degrees, and for the languages, the chi-squared 
analysis simply confirmed the language requirement as the most general distinction 
between the two degreed. It is interesting to note, however, that nearly three 
hundred of the Ed.D* candidates indicated that they did in fact fulfill some ki nd 
of language requirements. Hence, the general stele is far from universal. The 
Ph.D.*s significantly ©or© often than the Bd.D.^s undertook their pro- 
gram on a full-time or mostly on a full-time basis (p < .01). These results may 
be seen in Table 74 and 75, 

While the younger group as opposed to the older group tended to complete 
their course work more quickly in general (p < .001) as in the case of the degree 
groups, this result is due to their monoply of the intermediate positions of the 
distribution. There is no difference between the age group in the category "le 3 » 
than 30 months . (See Table 76.) Precisely the same interpretation c an be made 
of the distributions of. the older versus the younger groups on time spent on the 
thesis. (See Table 77.) In addition, the younger group differed fro® the o lder 
group (p < ,001) on tine spent in residence. Inspection of Table 78 indicates, 
however, that most of difference is accounted for by the first category "less th a n 
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30 months? , Indicating that the older group was sig&lficatftfly more likely to under- 
take their programs as full-time students or mostly full-time « (See Table 78?) 

Aether or not the respondents knew the Institutional residence requirements, 
or knew precisely when they wore In residence, they quite freely responded to the 
item requesting information about how the residency was financed* These results 
are in Table 79* These data indicate the aost cannon source of support was an 
assistantship or other position in the university* Slightly sore than 40 percent 
of the sample indicated that this represented a source of funds to then d a rin g 
residency, and 16*2 percent indicated that this was the aost Important source 
of finances during this time* Thirty-six percent of the sample apparently made 
use of savings during this time, but only 7*8 percent suggested this as the most 
important source of funds* More than a quarter of the sample held scholarships, 
fellowships or some other award during this period, ami nearly a quarter indicated 
that spouses earnings also contributed to finance this period* The 6*1* 8111 
apparently was still available to nearly 14 percent, and leave with pay was avail- 
able to an additional 11 percent* While in residence the most coemon variety of 
housing was in off-campus apartment or room* (See Table * ) Next most common and 
Involving nearly 20 percent of the sample was a house owned by the student* 

The picture which sees® to be emerging here of ttemodal doctoral student has a 
number of interesting dimensions • He selects the institution at which he receives 
his doctorate on the basis of availability of a particular kind of program he is 
interested in pursuing, with setae consideration here as to the reputation of the 
university and particular staff members, but with a great deal of consideration 
given to convenience of the institution* In general the doctoral program required 
about four years of college, exclusive of the master* a program* Wi thin this four 
years a somewhat greater amount of time was spent on the thesis than was devoted 
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f ABLE 74 • DISTRXBOTIOH OF TIME SPME OK OOUBSB WOHK 
. AND THESIS BY DSGRSE GROUPS 



Course work Thesis 







Ei.B. 




Fh.D. 




IQioD. 


* 


Ph.D. 




Bf 


t 

w 


N 


t 


tl 

«►. 


* 

r 


# 

* ♦ 

W 

•V 


<t 

r* 


Less than 30 months 


320 


23.7 


141 


20,0 


40 


3.0 


23 


3.3 


30 to 39 months 


366 


27 #2 


239 


33.8 


620 


46.0 


316 


44.7 


40 to 49 souths 


214 


15.9 


133 


18.8 


384 


28.5 


223 


31 . 5 


50 to 59 months 


133 


9,9 


85 


12.0 


77 


5.7 


33 


4.7 


67 to 69 months 


29 


2.1 


9 


1.3 


86 


6.4 


52 


7.4 


70 to 79 months 


77 


5.7 


26 


3.7 


42 


3.1 


15 


2.1 


80 to 89 months 


49 


3.6 


22 


3.1 


19 


1.4 


13 


1.8 


90 to 99 months 


24 


1.8 


9 


1.3 


10 


0.7 


4 


0.6 


More than 99 months 


40 


3.0 


8 


1.1 


20 


1.5 


4 


0.6 


No response 


95 


7.1 


34 


4« 8 


49 


3.6 


23 


3.3 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.9 


1347 


99.9 


706 


100.0 



TABLE 75 - JffGUMCB OF FOIL VERSES PART-TIME PBOffUM 3 BY DEGREE 



Entirely as full-time student 
Mostly as full-time student 
Mostly as part-tin© student 
S&*tirely as part-time student 
Ko response 
Total 



Ed.D. Ph.D. 



N 


% 


H 


'ST 


254 


18.9 


148 


20.7 


334 


24.8 


204 


28.9 


383 


28*4 


184 


26.1 


365 


27.1 


164 


23.2 


11 


0.8 


8 


1.1 


1347 


100,0 


706 


100.0 



to course wt>?L. The vast majority of* his program was undertaken on a part-time 
basis during the auamsr and ia evenings, And s canetime during the program he left 
his job or took leave for full-time study# During this time he held an assistant- 
ship* scholarship, fellowship or some other kind of university position to help 
defray his expenses o Quite often this was supplemented by the earnings of his wife 
and veiy often by personal savings# Leave with pay was not uncommon, and a sur- 
prising number still had not exhausted the G.I. Bill# During the residency the 
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TABLE 76 - DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 3PENT ON COURSE WORK 



Less than 30 months 
30 to 39 months 
40 to 49 months 
50 to 59 months 
67 to 69 months 
70 to 79 months 
80 to 89 months 
90 to 99 months 
More than 99 months 
No response 
Total 





AND TEES 


T S ET AGE (SCOTS 










Course 

lounger 


work 

Older 


Thesis 

lounger 


Older 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


165 


a.8 


211 


22© 8 


25 


3.3 


26 


2.8 


285 


37.6 


221 


23.9 


395 


52.2 


374 


4 O .4 


134 


17.7 


155 


16.8 


220 


29.1 


273 


29.5 


77 


10.2 


103 


11.1 


33 


40 


55 


5.9 


12 


1.6 


14 


1.5 


40 


5.3 


75 


8.1 


;3o 


4*0 


54 


5.8 


10 


1.3 


36 


3.9 


14 


1.8 


38 


4*1 


6 


0.8 


19 


2.1 


5 


0.7 


30 


2.2. 


2 


0.3 


11 


1.2 


2 


0.3 


34 


3.7 


2 


0.3 


20 


2.2 


33 


4.3 


75 


8.1 


24 


3.2 


36 


3.9 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 


757 


100.1 


925 


100.0 



TABLE 77 - TIME SPENT IN RESIDENCE B Y AOS 

— nTiing mm r it— ■■■■_ iiilu jl„. 



tir.tlM 



?S 



lounger Older 



No resident requirement 
Less than 5 months 
5 to 9 months 
30 to 14 months 
15 to 19 months 
20 to 24 months 
25 to 29 months 
30 to 34 months 
Over 34 months 
No response 
Total 



N 


% 


N 


% 


61 


8.1 


160 


17.3 


4 


0.5 


12 


1.3 


56 


7.4 


121 


13.1 


107 


14.1 


195 


21.1 


70 


9.2 


91 


9.8 


204 


26.9 


122 


13.2 


59 


7.8 


30 


3.2 


34 


4.5 


18 


1.9 


129 


17.0 


116 


12.5 


33 


4«4 


60 


6.5 


757 


. 99.9 


925 


99.9 



student shd his family lived in a rented house or apartment ofY-campus 9 a l tho ug h 
there was acme likelihood that he simply maintained his orlgional self-owned 
home and cccmsuted. 
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YABLB 78 - BOXBBCT OP POLL VERSOS PART-TIME PROGRAMS- BY AGE 



9 


Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Entirely as a full-time student 


217 


28.7 


126 


13.6 


Mostly as a full-time student 


227 


30.0 


213 


23.0 


Mostly as a part-time student 


173 


22.8 


279 


30.2 


Entirely as a part-time student 


132 


17.4 


298 


32.2 


No response 


8 


1.1 


9 


1.0 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



HBBL 32 - sophces of finance coring residency 



Important 


% 


Most 

Important 


% 


Ho 

Response 


% 


Scholarship » fellowship or 


• 




* * 


f 






award 


316 


15.3 


2a 


11.6 


1510 


73.0 


Assistantship or other position 
in the university 


496 


2/fro 0 


334 


16.2 


1237 


59.8 


Leave with pay 


101 


4.9 


125 


6.0 


1841 


89.0 


G.I. Bill 


202 


9.8 


85 


4.1 


1780 


86.1 


Loans 


303 


14.6 


46 


2.2 


1718 


83.1 


Savings 


584 


28.2 


161 


7.8 


1322 


64.0 


Earnings of spouse 


275 


13.3 


236 


11.4 


1556 


75.3 


Teaching outside university 


125 


6.0 


77 


3.7 


1865 


90.2 


Other work outside university 


159 


7.7 


62 


3.0 


1846 


89.3 


Private income 


15 


0.7 


15 


0.8 


2037 


98.5 


Other 


107 


5.2 


57 


2.8 


1903 


92.1 



Other insights can be gained into the problem of financing the residency by 
looking at the interaction of these sources of thought with the two independent 
variables of age and degree* The findings with respect to degree indicate that 
the Ph.D* is significantly mo^e likely to have been awarded a scholarship or 
fellowship than the Ed.D« Assistantships , likewise are more likely to go to the 
M*D., and significantly so. The Ed. 0**8 are more likely to finance their residency 
while on paid leave 9 but the two degree groups are about equally likely to have 
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Mg 80 - SOURCE OP FUtAHCB DORIKO RgSXDBSCZ BT ACS g BgPS 

Younger Older 



Host Host 





IspcrwSSw 


*r_^ a. i. 

AiU^Vi'UOUV 


T-- 

vuuv 


TmmamA a 

vtutv 


Scholarship, fellowship, or 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


E 


% 


award 


139 


13.4 


133 


14.9 


130 


14.1 


86 


9.3 


Assistantship or other position 
in the university 


218 


23.8 


196 


25.9 


171 


18.5 


78 


8.4 


Leave with pay 


17 


2.2 


17 


2.2 


63 


7.4 


37 


9.4 


G.I. Bill 


127 


16*8 


55 


7.3 


49 


5.3 


22 


2.4 


Loans 


154 


20*3 


9 


1.2 


104 


11.2 


21 


2.3 


Savings 


242 


32.0 


43 


5.7 


220 


23.8 


85 


9.2 


Earning of spouse 


116 


15.3 


101 


13.3 


113 


12.2 


90 


9.7 


Teaching outside university 


43 


5.7 


19 


2.5 


57 


6,2 


48 


5.2 


Other work outside university 


72 


9.5 


21 


2.8 


58 


6.3 


31 


3.4 


Private income 


5 


0.7 


2 


0.3 


7 


0.8 


11 


1.2 


Other 


39 


5.2 


17 


2.2 


45 


4*9 


35 


3.8 



TABLE 81 - SOURCES OF FINANCE DORIKO RESIDENCY BY DEGREE GROUPS 



m*D 9 



Host 



Ph.D. 



Most 



Important Important Important .3opdrtant 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


% 


Scholarship, fellowship, or 










" 




• 




award 


185 


13.7 


140 


10.4 


128 


18.1 


100 


14.2 


Assistantship or other position 


















in the university 


311 


23.1 


186 


13.8 


179 


25.4 


145 


20.5 


Leave with pay 


78 


5.3 


89 


6.6 


22 


3.1 


35 


5.0 


G.I. Bill 


124 


9.2 


65 


4*8 


74 


10.5 


19 


2.7 


Loans 


192 


14.3 


32 


2.4 


109 


15.4 


13 


1.8 


Savings 


374 


27.8 


121 


9.0 


208 


29.5 


38 


5.4 


Earnings of spouse 


170 


12.6 


155 


n« 5 


202 


14.4 


80 


31.3 


Teaching outside university 


84 


6.2 


56 


4.2 


41 


5.8 


20 


2.8 


Other work outside university 


101 


7.5 


39 


2.9 


58 


8.2 


22 


3.1 


Private income 


7 


0.5 


9 


0.7 


8 


1.1 


6 


0.8 


Other 


70 


5.2 


37 


2.7 


36 


5.1 


20 


2.8 



made use of the G.I. Bill* A significant chi-square did result on the. ’G.Ie Bill 
however, but the significance is to be attributed to the fact that the Ph.D.'s 
more often Checked it as a source of finance while the Bd.D.'s store often checked 
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TABLE 82 - HDUSXBQ riJMBIG RESXDEiCT 



Residence hall 
University apartments 
Low rent university housing 
(e.g., temporary building, etcj 
Rented apartment or room off 
campus 

Trailer (owned) 

Trailer (rented) 

Hons© (owned) 

House (rented) 

Housing rent free for services 
Other 



Utilized 


% 


12Z. 


6.0 


87 


4*2 


59 


2,8 


255 


12.3 


11 


0*5 


10 


0.5 


105 


5.1 


122 


5.9 


15 


0.7 


a 


2.0 



Host 

Utmted % 



11A 


5.5 


179 


8,6 


99 


4.8 


362 


17.5 


16 


0.8 


4 


0.2 


303 


14*6 


195 


9.4 


22 


1.1 


30 


1.4 



No 




Response 




1829 


88. *» 


1801 


87.1 

* 


1909 


92.4 


1450 


70.1 


2040 


98.7 


2053 


99.3 


1659 


80.3 


1750 


84.7 


2030 


98.2 


1996 


96.6 



it as the main source of finance* The age variable indicates a gain greater 
likelihood that the younger student as opposed to the older is more like ly to hold 
a fellowship or scholarship. He is also much more likely to hold an asslstantshlp* 
and significantly less likely to be on paid leave* He is signifcantly more likely 
than his older counter-part to be on the G.I* Bill; and he is more likely to 
borrow money to finance his residency* In addition, a younger candidate is more 
likely to use his savings, as well as depend upon his wife as a financial resource* 
What these results seem to suggest is that the younger - older variable does in fact 
split the sample very meaningfully* These groups are quite different* On the 
one • band, there seems to be the financially secure older person working through 
his degree program at a leisurely pace on a part-time basis. He owns his own 
home and the part-time aspect of the program presents no substantial drain on his 
resources* When and if he decides to go into residencey, he either takes leave 
with pay or manages to support himself in some other way without drawing heavily 
even upon Ms savings* Members of the younger group apparently attempt to get 
througi their program on a kind of crash basis. They leave their jobs, and 
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drawing upon a variety of financial resources, try to complete the degree before 
all are exhausted* The results in Table 80 clearly indicate a stronger dependence 
on not only a greater variety of financial resources, tut also a greater dependence 
upon each category of these resources than is true in the case of the older group* 

At this point we turn our attention to the evaluation by the respondents by 
certain rather standard dimensions of doctoral programs* In al l there are twenty- 
nine such dimensions posed to the sample for their evaluation* The format which 
is followed in this section is as follows* First the question that appears in 
the questionnaire is stated* Then the results are presented together with the 
data for the total group and with respect to the two independent variables of 
age and degree* 

Before reporting on each individual item, however, some of the general results 
for this section should be noted* First, the evaluations given each dimens ion 
considered were h i gh ly positive and heavily skewed toward the negative end of the 
continuum* Although this is uniformly true across all items ttere do exist 
rather striking differences in the distributions as one looks from item to item* 

In addition, the relative incidence of responses on the negative side may in the 
long run be more important for the interpretative purposes than the incidence of 
positive responses* It should be remembered that these people recently completed, 
successfully, a doctoral program which in many cases had stretched over a number 
or years and had literally dominated the lives of the respondent and his family 
for a considerable length of time* It would be unreasonable to expect th** 1 ! at 
this point to engage in a great deal of negative criticism of the program they ha d 
pursued or the institution that conferred their degree* In some sense to ask them 
to criticize their institution or program is to ask them to criticize themselves 
and they are not. likely to do so* At the moment it seems that these recent graduates 



feel quite good toward their program and toward thesnselves. 



1. In interviews prior to the beginning of the doctoral program, how complete 
was the information given you on asslstantshlps, course requirements, housing. 

1 AA«««i 4*<t MA <5 

.wcMi na i w w ww»* 

The results of this item are presented in Table 83 and indioat® that 
approximately 42 percent felt that they* had been adequately informed concerning 
these matters* A substantial group, constituting approximately a quarter of the 
sample, indicated some dissatisfaction with the completeness of their information* 
The age groups differed significantly in their feelings about the completeness of 
information (p< .01) , with the younger group in general feeling considerably 
less well informed than the older group. Degree groups did not differ in their 
responses to this item. (See Tables S3 and 84.) 

2* How would you rate the policy of admission at your institution? 

The graduates were asked to respond to this item on a continuum of selectivity. 
The results in the table clearly indicate that they perceived themselves as 
members of a highly select group. Nearly two thirds of the' total sample indicated 
that they felt that the admission policy of their institution was either rather 
selective or highly selective* The age groups again differed significantly 
(p < *001) g and the direction of the difference seems to indicate that the younger 
group in general was much less convinced of the selectivity of the admission 
policy than was the older group. The Ed.D.’s and the Ph.D.’s also differed 
significantly (p^.OOl) with the Ph.D.’s considerably less impressed with the 
selectivity of the admissions policy. (See Tables 85 and 86.) 

3. In comparison to doctoral students with fields outside of education, how 
would you rate the general caliber of education doctoral students In their 



institution? 



TABLE 91 - BALANCE OF OOURSE MODE BMPHASlSs 
TOTAL SAMPLE AMD BI DHH3BBS 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 






ti 




tS 


u 


t * 




n 


P 


H 


p 


JR 




Great overemphasis on the 


major area 

Overemphasis on the major 


34 


2.5 


12 


1.7 


46 


2*2 


area 


116 


8.6 


53 


7.5 


171 


8.3 


Proper balance 
Overemphasis on courses 


1000 


74*2 


515 


72.9 


1525 


73.8 


outside the major area 114 

Great overemphasis on courses 


8.5 


54 


7.6 


170 


8.2 


outside the major area 


11 


0.8 


15 


2.1 


26 


1.2 


Item Inapplicable 


67 


5.0 


49 


6.9 


116 


5.6 


Ho response 


5 


0*4 


8 


1.1 


13 


0.6 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.8 


2067 


99.9 



m 



TABLE 92 - BALANCE OP COURSE 

BY AGE GSDUB 


WORK IMPHASIS: 






lounger 


Older 


Great overemphasis on the 


N ' 


% 


N 


% 


major area 

Overemphasis on the major 


12 


1.6 


28 


3.0 


area 


60 


7.9 


85 


9.2 


Proper balance 
Overemphasis on courses 


565 


74.6 


674 


72.9 


outside the major area 
Great overemphasis on courses 


56 


7.4 


85 


9.2 


outside the major area 


11 


1.5 


9 


1.0 


Item inapplicable 


51 


6.7 


35 


3.8 


Ho response 


2 


0.3 


9 


1.0 


Total 


757 


100.1 


925 


100.0 



or less of their courses. Ths younger group apparently encountered signtfioently 
less superior instruction than was true in the case of the older group, as 
evidenced by Independence of the two age groups (p^ .001) . In a like manner the 
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TABLB 85 - AggSSION STANDARDS * TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 







Sd.Dj 




Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Hidilv flAlAfttim 


352 


26c 1 


157 


29-3 


*>12 


24.8 


Bather selective 


661 


49*1 


337 


47^7 


1005 


48.6 


Somewhat selective 


267 


19.8 


164 


23.2 


433 


20.9 


Bather unselective 


39 


2.9 


27 


3.8 


66 


3.2 


Very unselective 


7 


0.5 


5 


0.7 


12 


0.6 


Item inapplicable 


10 


0.7 


9 


1.3 


19 


0.9 


No response 


11 


0.8 


7 


1.0 


20 


1.0 


Total 


1347 


99.9 


706 


99*9 


2067 


100*0 



TABUS 86 - 


AMISSIONS STANDARDS: BY AGE GROUPS 


> 


Younger 




Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Highly selective 


172 


22.7 


249 


26.9 


Rather selective 


353 


46 * 6 


456 


49.3 


Somewhat selective 


170 


22.5 


184 


19.9 


Rather unselective 


40 


5.3 


16 


1.7 


Very unselective 


8 


1.1 


4 


0.4 


Item inapplicable 


8 


1.1 


6 


0.6 


No response 


6 


0.8 


10 


1.1 


Total 


757 


100.1 


925 


99.9 



.In spite of the perceived selectivity of admissions policy, respondents were 
much less confident of the caliber of studenis accepted under such an admission 
policy* Nearly 22 percent^ however, did indicate that they 3aw the general caliber 
of doctoral students in their institution as superior to other doctoral students 
at t~at institution* Again the age groups differed in their ratings upon this item. 
The younger students ag?*in tended to rate lower on this item than was the 
case of the older students. The Ph.D. and Ed*D, groups are independent to this 
’triable (p < *001), but the results are not jo clear cut. Both groups distributed 
their ratings about as expected in the clearly superior category, the Ph.D.’s 









loss often checked the usually superior category, but moat of the chi-square is 
accounted for in the "often inferior" category# With respect to this category 
the Fh#D«*s differed markedly from the Bd#D#*s# 



xxa wiina ox ai 



•JSiia 



jrxaueness u? your professional, xiroeres^ a* ^oe progeny 



time idle course work generally seems to have been* 

A continuum for this item is one of appropriateness to professional interest# 
The general results of both groups again indicate pronounced positive feelings on 
this item with only about 6|* percent of the total group suggesting inappropriate ss # 
Chi-squared analysis again indicated independence of the age group and reconfirmed ttx 
tendency of the younger, group to use more conservative ratings# Degree groups, 
however, did not differ on this particular item# 

5# In terms of the rel e number of courses required in your major area 
within education and outside your major area# the proportion seemed to be charac- 
terized bvs 

The continuum in this case is one of balance, from overemphasis on the major 
area to overemphasis on courses outside the major area# The general results 
indicate a sharply peaked distribution of responses over the five categories with 
nearly three quarters of the total responding in the middle category which was 
defined as ’’proper balance" • Chi -squared analysis shows independence of the age 
groups (p< .01)# On this occasion, however, the results suggest that the older 
group is more likely to have complaints about Improper balance# 

6. What degrees of freedom and self-direction^, were generally allowed by the 
classroom procedures encountered during their course work? 

The results of the total sample again indicate no general dissatisfaction 
with this particular dimension of their program# About 50 percent rated their 
amount of freedom and self-direction in class as considerable or great, while only 
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TABLE 87 - PERCEIVED CALIBER OP EDUCATION DOCTORAL STUDENTS: 





^yxitu annx jijci juvas vj 

Ed.D. 


L VJABVaUM 

Ph.Do 


Total 








N 


% 


N 


% 


H % 






Clearly superior 


1 9 


:5.9 


35 


5.0 


115 5.6 






Usually superior 


234 


17.4 


99 14.0 


336 16.2 






About the same 


826 


61.3 


419 59.3 


1253 60.6 






tit ten inferior 


111 


8.3 


111 15.7 


224 1(?.8 






Clearly inferior 


10 


0.7 


10 


1.4 


20 ^0 






Item inapplicable 


58 


4*3 


20 


2.8 


78 3*8 






No respdna© 


29 


2,2 


12 


1.7 


41 2.0 






Total 


1347 


I 40 


706 99.9 


206V 100.0 






TABLE 88 - PERCEIVED CALIBER OF EDUCATION DOCTORAL STUDENT: 








BY AGE GROUPS 














Younger 




Older 










N 


% 


N 


% 






Clearly superior 




30 




62 


6.7 






Usually superior 




109 


14* *4 


163 


17.6 






About the same 




478 


63.1 


546 


59.0 






Often inferior 




96 


12.7 


91 


9.8 






Clearly inferior 




15 


2.0 


4 


0*4 






Item inapplicable 




18 


2.4 


43 


4*6 






No response 




11 


1.5 


16 


1.7 






Total 




757 


100.1 


925 


99.8 







ten percent suggested that they had little to none. The age groups and degree 
groups both were found to be independent at the 1 percent level of significance* 
The results for the age group indicate that moat of the independence is accounted 
for by "the great amount" category where Ihe young group made considerably more 
use of the category. In a like manner the Ph.D, *s were considerably more likely 
than the Ed.D. *s to rate their amount of freedom and self-direction as consider- 
able or great. 
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TABLE 89 - APPIDPRlAmSSS OF COURSE.. WORK: 



1 



3 





Sd.D, 


Ph.E. 


Total 




2? 


% 


» % 


— r- 


Entirely inappropriate 


25 


1.9 


14 2.0 


39 1.9 


Bather inappropriate 


59 


4*4 


36 5.1 


96 4*6 


Moderately appropriate 


293 


21 . a 


179 25.3 


476 23.0 


Definitely appropriate 


623 


46.3 


296 42.0 


925 44.8 


Extremely appropriate 


334 


24.8 


174 24.6 


511 24.7 


Item inapplicable 


10 


0.7 


5 0.7 


15 0.7 


No response 


3 


0.2 


2 0.3 


5 0.2 


Total 


1347 


100.1 


706 300.0 


2067 99.9 


TABLE 90 - . 


APPROPRIATENESS OF.. COURSE WORK: 




BY AGE GROUPS 










lounger 


Older 








N % 


N % 


Entirely inappropriate 






18 2.4 


18 1.9 


Rather inappropriate 






34 4.5 


45 4.9 


Moderately appropriate 






161 21.3 


235 25.4 


Definitely appropriate 






358 47.3 


387 41.8 


Extremely appropriate 






183 24*2 


230 24.9 


Item inapplicable 






3 0.4 


7 0.8 


No response 






0 0.0 


3 0,3 


Total 






757 100.1 


925 100.0 



7. In hov magy courses in your total program did you experience Instruction 
which yon would desorlbe as superior? 

Clearly the distribution of responses oyer categories on this item is much 
more flattened than is the case for most thorns in the series* It would not seed 
to be unreasonable to Interpret the results of this item as reflecting considerable 
negative feelings about the quality of instruction. About 40 percent of the sample 
felt that they had encountered superior instruction in most all courses. Sixty 
percent on the other hand felt that they encountered superior instruction in half 
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TABLE 91 - BALANCE OP COURSE WORK EMPHASIS* 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 






(1 


it 


a 


M 


y 




n 


* 






n 


p 


Great overemphasis on the 


major area 

Overemphasis on the major 


34 


2.5 


12 


1.7 


46 


2.2 


area 


116 


8.6 


53 


7.5 


171 


8.3 


Proper balance 
Overemphasis on courses 


1QOO 


74.2 


515 


72.9 


1525 


73.8 


outside the major area 114 

Great overemphasis on courses 


8.5 


54 


7.6 


170 


8.2 


outside the major area 


11 


0.8 


15 


2.1 


26 


1.2 


Item inapplicable 


67 


5.0 


49 


6.9 


116 


5.6 


No response 


5 


0.4 


8 


1.1 


13 


0.6 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.8 


2067 


99.9 



TABLE 92 - BALANCE OF COURSE WORK EMPHASIS! 

BY AGE GROUPS 





lounger 


Older 


Great overemphasis on the 


N ' 


% 


N 


% 


major area 


12 


1.6 


28 


3.0 


Overemphasis on the major 


area 


60 


7.9 


85 


9.2 


Proper balance 


565 


74.6 


674 


72.9 


Overemphasis on courses 


outside the major area 


56 


7.4 


85 


9.2 


Great overemphasis on courses 


outside the major area 


11 


1.5 


9 


1.0 


Item inapplicable 


51 


6.7 


35 


3.8 


No response 


2 


0.3 


9 


1.0 


Total 


757 


100.1 


925 


100.0 



or less of their courses. The younger group apparently encountered significantly 
less superior instruction than was true In the case of the older group, as 
evidenced by independence of the two age groups (pc .001) . In a like manner the 
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TABLE 93 - FREEDOM OF COURSE WORK CHOICES 
TOTAL SAMPLE AMD BY DEGREES 





£d«D<» 


Ph.D. 


Total 








u 


a 


VS 


4 








*1 


r> 




r~ 


Practically none 


23 


1,7 


10 


1.4 


33 


1.6 


Very little 


100 


7.4 


67 


9.5 


167 


8.1 


A moderate amount 


388 


28.8 


193 


27.3 


589 


28.5 


A considerable amount 


556 


41*3 


268 


38.0 


829, 


40.1 


A great amount 


267 


19.8 


151 


21.4 


09 


20.3 


Item inapplicable 


11 


0.8 


10 


*14 


21 


1,0 


No response 


2 


0.1 


7 


1.0 


9 


0.4 


Total 


1347 


‘99.9 


706 


100,0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 94 - 


FREEDOM OF COURSE WORK CHOICE: 
BY AGE GROUPS 






Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


jj 


% 


Practically none 


13 


1.7 


11 


1.2 


Very little 


65 


8.6 


78 


8.4 


A moderate amount 


195 


25.8 


275 


29.7 


A considerable amount 


294 


3 8.8 


380 


41.1 


A great amount 


178 


23.5 


170 


18,4 


Item inapplicable 


8 


1.1 


7 


0.8 


No response 


4 


0,5 


4 


0,4 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



degree groups are shown 'to be independent by chi-squared analysis, although the 



independence is not ^uite as pronounced (pOOS)* Th© direction of* the difference 
ia the same however with the Ph.D. *s in general seeing themselves as encountering 
less instruction which they would describe as superior. 

8, Of the instruction which you would describe as superior! how much of it 
wan in your major field as compared to other areas? 

The overall results of this item suggest that in general the individuals in 
the sample were acre pleased with their instruction in their major field than outside 
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TABLE 95 - INCIDENCE OP SUPERIOR INSTRUCTIONS 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 





Ed.D. 


PhoD. 


Total 




N 


* 


£i 


* 


Si 


it 

7* 


In nearly all courses 


104 


7.7 


47 


6.7 


152 


7.4 


In most courses 


437 


36.2 


197 


27.9 


688 


33.3 


In half the courses 


413 


30.7 


221 


31.3 


637 


30.8 


In a minority of cases 


230 


17.1 


159 


22.5 


393 


19.0 


In very few cases 


108 


8.0 


78 


11.0 


188 


9.1 


Item inapplicable 


3 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


4 


0.2 


No response 


2 


0.1 


3 


0.4 


5 


0.2 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


100.0 


TABLE 96 - 


INCIDENCE OP SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION: 






BY AGE GROUPS 














lounger 


Older 








N 


% 


N 


% 


In nearly all courses 




40 


5.3 


87 


9,4 


In most courses 






226 


29.9 


333 


36.0 


In half the courses 






253 


33.4 


256 


27.7 


In very few courses 






154 


20.4 


170 


18.4 


Item inapplicable 






81 


10.7 


75 


8.1 


No response 






3 


0.4 


3 


0*4 


Total 






757 100.0 


925 100.0 



of it. More than 50 percent indicated that somewhere between n a major proportion” 
and "nearly all" was in their major field. On the other hand only 14*5 percent 
indicated that onl~ a small proportion or a minor proportion was outside their 
major field. The uniformity of opinion on this item among age group and degree 
group is noteworthy. Of the twenty-nine program dimensions on which the respondents 
were asked to give their opinion only three did not produce significant chi- 
square results for both age group and degree groups. This item is one of those 
three, and apparently does reflect uniform positive feelings about the quality 
of instruction in their major area. This is not to suggest, however, that 
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TABLE 97 • SOPSRIOR HISTBDCTJQiJ IK MAJOR VBSSJS OTHffl AREAS: 



mr.uu 





Ed.D. 




Ph.D. 


Other 




N 


% 


N 


% 

* 


K 


% 


A very small proportion 


60 


4.5 


57 


8.1 


118 


5.7 


A minor proportion 


113 


8*4 


69 


9.8 


182 


8.8 


About half 


407 


30.2 


212 


30.0 


6 24 


30.2 


A major proportion 


513 


38.1 


251 


35.6 


771 


37.2 


Nearly all 


206 


15.3 


87 


12.3 


274 


14.2 


Item inapplicable 


42 


3.1 


23 


3.3 


65 


3*1 


No response 


6 


0.4 


7 


1.0 


13 


0.6 


Total T 


1347 


100.0 


706 


1GC.1 


2067 


99.8 



TABLE 98 - SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION IN MAJOR VERSUS OTHER AREAS? 

BY AGE (SOUPS 



Younger Older 

N % N % 



A very small proportion 
A minor proportion 
About half 
A major proportion 
Nearly all 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



41 


5.4 


52 


5.6 


65 


8.6 


88 


9.5 


250 


33.0 


272 


29.4 


274 


36.2 


346 


37.4 


101 


13.3 


129 


13.9 


19 


2.5 


33 


3.7 


7 


0.9 


5 


0.5 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 



instruction was in fact of high quality. Obviously this cannot be the case since 
instruction in most groups is directed, in any one class, to both majors and 
minors as well as individuals who are neither. let it is clear in these 
results that in any one instructional e-vent the majors will describe it as 
superior and others will not. 

9. If it was necessary for you to pass foreign Language reading requirements , 
hpv do you rate the professional value of knowing how to read foreign language? 
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TABLE 99 - VAIAJE OF LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS BY THOSE FULFILLING THEM* 

TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREE 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 


Of those 
Rasnondinv 




N 


% 


N 


%. 


N 


% 


% 


Extremely valuable 


6 


0.4 


43 


6 •>!•- 


49 


2.4 


6.1 


Of considerable value 


15 


1.1 


47 


6.7 


62 


3.0 


7.7 


Moderately valuable 


19 


1.4 


129 


18.3 


148 


7.2 


18.3 


Of little value 


41 


3.0 


257 


36.4 


301 


14.6 


37.2 


Of no value* 


51 


3.8 


197 


27.9 


248 


12.0 


30.7 


Item inapplicable 


744 


56.0 


25 


3.5 


784 


37.9 




No response 


461 


34.2 


8 


1.1 


475 


23.0 




Total 


1337 


99.9 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 


100,0 



TABLE 100 - VALUE OF LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS BY THOSE FULFILLING THEM: 
BY AGE (ROUPS 





Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Extremely valuable 


14 


1.8 


23 


2.5 


Of considerable value 


19 


2.5 


34 


3.7 


Moderately valuable 


48 


6.3 


72 


7.8 


Of little value 


128 


16.9 


122 


13.2 


Of no value 


132 


17.4 


72 


7.8 


Item inapplicable 


292 


38.6 


341 


36.9 


No response 


124 


16.4 


261 


28.2 


Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.1 



The results of this item indicate that 39.2 percent of the total sample 
actually responded to this item* It is reasonable to assume that this is a fair, 
although not precise, estimate, of the proportion of the sample that actually 
passed the language requirement * slightly over 800 individuals. The 
distribution of responses across the continuum of value would be more meaningful 
if the percentages were baaed upon the 808 who apparently passed the 
language requirements rather than on the total sample. These figures 
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TABLE 101 - VALUE OP LANGUAGE REOUIRMSJTS BI THOSE NOT FULFILLING THEM; 



TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 





n 




n 




Of those 

>.1 MM 






* u«x/» 


AVUOX 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


Of no value 


199 


14.8 


9 


1.3 


209 


10.1 


l6#4 


Of little value 


573 


42.5 


25 


3.5 


600 


29.0 


47.2 


Moderately valuable 


290 


21.5 


9 


1.3 


304 


14.7 


23.9 


Of considerable value 


96 


7.1 


9 


1.3 


105 


5.1 


8.3 


Extremely valuable 


44 


3.3 


7 


1.0 


53 


2.6 


4.2 


Item inapplicable 


75 


5.6 


264 


37.4 


341 


16.5 




No response 


70 


5.2 


383 


54.2 


455 


22.0 




Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 


100.0 



TABLE 102 - VALUE OF LANGUAGE ESQUIRS«TS BY THOSE NOT FULFILLING THEMs 



BY 


! W 
* 










Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Of no value 


77 


10.2 


89 


9.6 


Of little value 


212 


28.0 


262 


28.3 


Moderately valuable 


95 


12.5 


166 


17.9 


Of considerable value 


28 


3.7 


58 


6.3 


Extremely valu able 


15 


2.0 


29 


3.1 


Item inapplicable 


164 


21.7 


121 


13.1 


No response 


166 


21.9 


200 


21.6 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


99.9 



are presented in the last column of Table 99. The results indicate that 68 percent, 
or slightly more than two-thirds of the aarnple of those completing the language 
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requirements, feel that their knowledge has little or no professional value. On 
the other hand, 13.8 oar at of those fulfilling the language requirement did feel 
that their knowledge had considerable value or was extremely valuable.' Additional 
meaning can be attache^ to this finding when compared to the ratings of foreign 
l a nguage requirements by those who did not fill the requirements. These results 
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are shown in the next section* 

10* If you did not fulfill foreign language requirements , how would you rate 
the profe ssional value of knowing how to read a foreign language? 

Twelve hundred and seventy one of the respondents, about 41 percent , responded 
to this item. To the extent that the respondents are representative of that 
total portion of the sample not fulfilling language requirements the results can 
be meaningflidy compared to the results of the previous section* The most interest- 
ing feature of this comparison is that while 30*7 percent of those fulfilling 
the language requirements are willing to rate the requirement n of no value”, 
only 1^*4 percent of those who did not fulfill a language requirement are willing 
to risk such a rating* There is little different between the language and non- 
language groups on proportion considering a reading knowledge of language of value, 
the percentages being 13*8 and 12.5 respectively* . As would be, -expected 
the chi-squared analysis for degree groups on both this item and item nine result 
in huge chi-square, and again reaffirm the language requirements as the basic 
distinction between the two degrees. With respect to the age dimension significant 
chi-square resulted for both items (p < .001 in both cases) . The results from 
both items tend to show that the younger group in general is much more negative 
in their response to the language requirements than is the older group. Thi3 is 
the case whether or not they were required to pass such a requirement. In addition 
to this interpretation, however, these two tables permit an additional interpre- 
tation with respect to the two independent variables of age and degree. It was 
noted early in the report that th? Fh.D. group as a whole tended to be younger 
than the Ed.D. group. Hence, there has been a possibility that these two variables 
are highly correlated and should not be treated separately. However, the results 
of these two tables clearly suggest that the correlation is quite high. In c .38 




of both tables the chi-square would remain significant even if a no response and 
inapplicable categories trere excluded from the contingency table* This is to be 
considered evidence for considerable independence for these two variables, and 
continued interpretation of the results separately for each of the two variables. 

11® If it was necessary for you to pass a statistics requirement, how do 
you rate the professional value of this requirement? 

In striking contrast to foreign language as a tool requirement, statistics, 
another tool requirement, was perceived as having considerably more value* Fifty- 
three point four percent of the sample considered this requirement as being 
either extremely valuable or of considerable value* (See Tables 103 and 104*) 

Only 5*4 percent of the sample saw the requirement as having little or no value. 

Ten point eight percent of the sample indicated the item was inapplicable, and 
an additional 5*3 percent of the sample did not respond® This would Indicate 
that somewhere between 10 and 15 percent of the sample did not find it necessary 
to pass the statistic requirement it would seem therefore to be a generally 
accepted requirement over doctoral programs in education* Chi-squared analysis 
indicated a high degree of independence for both the age group and the degree groups 
(p < ®001 for both analyses) • With respect to the degree groups the significance 
chi-square seems to result from two factors® First the Ph.D. *s in general, were 
much more likely to rate the statistic requirement as extremely valuable, than was 
true for the Bd.D.’s to mark the item as not relevant* This would indicate that 
the Ph.D**s were considerably less often required to take a statistics requirement® 
Since on the one hand the statistic requirement was considered to be a prime 
research tool for the educational researcher, and at the same time a Ph*D* degree 
is seen by many in tueir profession as the research degree, one can raise a real 
question concerning the meaningfulness of this particular kind of distinction be- 
tween the two degrees. 
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TABLE 103 - VALUE OF STATISTICS BSW 



•naiia 



ST: 





EG.D. 




J?h*D. 


Total 


N. 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Extremely valuable 467 


3 • 




ft 

jy.y 


M/ A 

fKJK 


A 


Of considerable value 381 


28.3 


160 


22.7 


547 


26.5 


Moderately valuable 233 


17.3 


80 


11.3 


315 


15.2 


Of little value 70 


5.2 


26 


3.7 


97 


4.7 


Of no value 11 


0.8 


3 


0>4 


14 


0.7 


Item inapplicable 119 


8.8 


103 


14*6 


223 


10.8 


No response 66 


4*9 


52 


7.4 


109 


5.3 


Total 1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.1 


TABLE 104 - VALUE OF STATISTICS REQUIREMENT: 






BY AGE GROUPS 












Younger 


Older 






N 


% 


N 


% 




Extremely valuable 


331 


43.7 


302 


32.6 




Of considerable value 


185 


24*4 


254 


27.5 




Moderately valuable 


85 


11.2 


168 


18.2 




Of little value 


20 


2.6 


56 


6.1 




Of no value 


5 


0.7 


6 


0.6 




Item* inapplicable 


95 


12.5 


88 


9.5 




No response 


36 


4*8 


51 


5.5 




Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 




12* Apart from that oc curing in the scheduled courses and seminars, to 


what extent was the interactten among the students encouraged through an active 


program of informal seminars, professional organizations, social events, etc*? 



The results for this item, shown in Table 105, indicate considerable 
dispersal of response* Thirty-six percent indicated that such Interaction was 
encouraged to a considerable extent or to a great extent* On the other hand, a 
group only somewhat smaller (33*7 percent) indicated that such interaction was 
encouraged only to a small extent or not at all* This is on© item on which it 
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TABLE 105 - AMOUNT 0? STUDENT INTERAGTIDNj 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGRESS 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


To a tow ggQflt gykgvyt 


178 


X3-2 


80 


11=4 




12-6 


To a considerable extent 


350 


26^0 


149 


ail 


503 


24.3 


To seme extent 


364 


28,5 


195 


27.6 


582 


28.2 


To a small extent 


337 


25.0 


199 


28.1 


540 


26.1 


Not at all 


82 


6.1 


75 


10.6 


157 


7.6 


Item inapplicable 


U 


1.0 


6 


0.8 


20 


1.0 


No response 


* 2 


o ;2 


2 


0.3 


4 


0*2 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 106 - AMOUNT OF STUDENT HJTERACTIONs 
BY AGE GROUPS 








Younger 
N % 


Older 
N* % 




To a very great extent 


109 


14.4 


97 


10.5 




To a considerable extent 


195 


25.8 


210 


22.7 




To some extent 


208 


27.5 


278 


30.1 




To a small extent 


185 


24.4 


251 


27.1 




Not at all 


55 


7.3 


73- 


7.9 




Item inapplicable 


4 


0.5 


13 


1*4 




No response 


1 


0.1 


3 


0.3 




Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 





is reasonable to expect differences on the independent variable of major versus 
minor producing institutions, that is to say, the small programs versus the large 
programs. And it is the case that a significant chi-square (p < .05) does result, 
but Idle results indicate that student-student interaction is more likely to be 
encouraged in the large program than in the small. (See Table 101) The Ed»D. *a 
in this case were significantly more likely to indicate that interaction among 
students was encouraged than did the Ph-D.’s. (See Table 105,) Chi-squared 
analysis also showed the age groups to be significantly independent with respect 
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TABLE 107 - AMOUNT OF STUDENT INTERACTION: 
~i i*!AJOR AND MINOR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 



Major Minor 

Producers Producers 





N 


% 


N 


% 


To a very great extent 


164 


14.9 


95 


9.9 


To a considerable extent 


288 


26,2 


214 


22.3 


To some extent 


294 


26,8 


286 


29.8 


To a small extent 


271 


24.7 


266 


27.7 


Not at all 


68 


6.2 


89 


9.3 


Item Inapplicable 


11 


1.0 


9 


0.9 


No response 


2 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


Total 


1098 


100.0 


961 


100.1 



to this item* in this case the younger, as opposed to the older group, felt 
that student interaction was encouraged to a greater extent. (See Table 106) 

13. In reference to the preceding item, how would you rate the value of such 
interaction to you personally? 

The results of this Item as shown in Table 107, show a highly skewed 
distribution in a direction of no value*, It is evident then that these recent 
graduates do consider student-student interaction as having considerable personal 
value to them. If one considers the previous item asking the extent to which 
interaction is encouraged in direct comparsion with this item where the value of 
such interaction is rated, it is possible to come up with some indication of the 
extent to which the respondents felt there was sufficient interaction among 
students in their institutions. Even a cursory study of the two tables indicates 
quite clearly that they were not so satisified. While 36.9 percent indicated 
that interaction was encouraged, 58.5 percent of the sample checked the top ‘two 
categories of value. Only 11.4 percent of the sample indicated that such inter- 
action held little value for them. Both independent variables again resulted 



TABLE 103 - VALUE OP STUDENT INTERACTION: 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREE .GROUPS 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 






N 


% 


N 


% 


H % 




Of no value 


23 


1.7 


27 


3.8 


50 2.4 




Of little value 


129 


9.6 


56 


7.9 


187 9.0 




Of some value 


349 


25.9 


170 


24.1 


526 25.4 




Of considerable value 


453 


33.6 


223 


31.6 


679 32.8 




Extremely valuabl e 


347 


25.8 


182 


25.8 


531 25.7 




Item inapplicable 


a 


3.0 


46 


6.5 


87 4*2 




No response 


5 


0.4 


2 


0.3 


7 0.3 




Total 


134V 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 99.8 




TABLE 109 - VALUE OF STUDENT INTERACTION: 








HI AGE GROUPS 














Younger 


Older 








N 


% 


N' 


■' % 




Of no value 




17 


2.2 


21 


2.3 




Of little value 




60 


7.9 


99 


10.7 




Of some value 




176 


23.2 


262 


28.3 




Of considerable value 




227 


30.0 


314 


33.9 




Extremely valuable 




249 


32.9 


180 


19.5 




Item inapplicable 




27 


3.6 


45 


4.9 




No response 




1 


0.1 


4 


0*4 




Total 




757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 





in sign i fic ant chi-squares on this item. (See Tables 108 and 108*) With respect 
to the age variable the chi-square was very significant (p^ *001) with the younger 
group much more likely than the older group to rate such interaction as extremely 
valuable* Curiously enough, the significant chi-square which results from the 
degree comparison indicates that two factors are operating* First, tha Ph*D**s 
are considerably more likely to rate the value of such interaction very low, and 
secondly, they are more likely to check the item as inapplicable. 
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14* Apart from cwcuaStag ip scheduled courses and seminars,, to what extent 
was interaction between faculty and student encouraged? 

As was the case with student interaction* the distribution of responses with 
student-faculty interaction was widely dispersed® Slightly more than one-third 
indicated that such interaction was encouraged to a considerable extent or to a 
great extent* while nearly 30 percent of the total sample indicated that it was 
encouraged either to a small extent or not at all® (See Table 110*) Here again 
one sight expect a difference between the major and the minor producing insti- 
tutions in the amount of student-faculty interaction# The results showed* 
however, no difference between those institutions with large programs and s m al l 
programs in the extent to which student-faculty interaction was encouraged. (See 
Table 112®) The perception of the different age groups and, the different degree 
groups again showed statistical independence (chi-squared <.0l) • The direction of 
the difference in the case of age groups was in favor of the younger group who 
tended to see a greater encouragement of faculty-student interaction© The Ph®D* f s 
on the other hand tended in general to perceive less encouragement of faculty*- 
student interaction® (See Tables 110 and 111 • ) 

1«| # In reference to the preceding item, how would you rate the value of 
such Interaction personally? 

Again consistent with the findings on the value of student-student interaction* 
the gr o u p as a whole tended to see faculty— student interaction as having a highly 
different degree of value® Nearly three quarters of the respondents considered 
faculty-student interaction as having considerable value or being extremely valu- 
able® (See Table 113.) By canparing the distribution of responses on the extent 
to which faculty-student interaction has value to the student* and the extent to 
which It is encouraged* as revealed in the previous item* it is clear that students 
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TABLE 110 - AKiUKT OP FACOm-STOOBHT IHTERACTJOSj 

E GROUPS 



IJKHJIW 





EJd.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




*Pa a mo%wf rmaa4*. a*v4* 

•V w VW*J g*W»V «AW*4V 


nay 


o a 
/ « / 


76 


in.a 


211 


10 c 2 




To a considerable extent 


376 


27.9 


157 


22.2 


537 


26.0 




To some extent 


452 


33.6 


223 


31.6 


682 


33.0 




To a small extent 


290 


21.5 


189 


26.8 


480 


23.2 




Sot at all 


S3 


6.2 


51 


7.2 


134 


6.5 




Item inapplicable 


7 


0.5 


5 


0.7 


12 


0.6 




No response 


5 


0.4 


5 


0.7 


11 


0.5 




Total 


1347 


ioao 


706 


100.0 


2C67 


IODJO 




TABLE 111 - AMOUNT OP FACULTT-STUDHHT IHTiEACTIOH! 








BY AGE GROUPS 














Younger 


Older 










N 


% 


N* 


*. 






To a very great extent 




95 


12.5 


78 


8*4 






To a considerable exteni 


>* 

J 


207 


27.3 


219 


23 «7 






To some extent 




230 


30.7 


334 


36.1 






To a small extent 




172 


22.7 


214 


23.1 






Not at all 




49 


6.5 


66 


7.1 






Item inapplicable 




1 


0.1 


8 


0.9 






No response 




3 


0.4 


6 


0.6 






Total 




757 


100.1 


925 


99.9 






TABLE 112 - AMOUNT OP FACULTY-STUDENT INTERACTIONS 






MAJOR VERSUS MINOR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 












Major 


Minor 










N 


% 


N 


* 






To a very great extent 




ns 


10.7 


91 


9.5 






To a considerable extent 


282 


25.7 


255 


26.5 






To some extent 




367 


33.4 


312 


32.5 






To a small extent 




256 


23.3 


223 


23.2 






Not at all 




67 


6.1 


65 


6.8 






Item inapplicable 




4 


0.4 


8 


0.8 






No response 




4 


0.4 


7 


0.7 






Total 




1098 100.0 


961 


100.0 








•2* f 

want a great deal more Interaction with the faculty than they get* The groups on 
this item show a considerable degree of statistical independence with chi-squared 
analysis showing that the probability of a chance difference is less than .001. 

(See Table 114*) The younger graduates uniformly attach more value to faculty- 
student interaction than did the older students. The Ph.D, 1 s and Bd.D.*3 in this 
case tended to distribute their rating of the value of faculty-student interaction 
at equal rates over the categories* (See Table 113 •) 

16# To what extent was your assistantship. staff appointment eto. while in 
residence relevant to your program objectives? 

The results in Table 115 indicate that this item could be Inapplicable to' 
as many as 40 percent of the group. Hence , the rating would be more meaningful if 
based on the percent of those responding* The revised percentages are presented 
therefore in the last column of this table* The results indicate that ths 
vast majority of cases, nearly 80 percent, did involve responsibilities which were 
related to program objectives. Both age and degree groups, however, did show 
considerable independence on this item. In fact, both chi-squares were significant 
at less than the .001 level. The younger group was much more convinced of the 
compatibility of their assignment with their program objectives than was true 
of the older group* (See Table 116*) The same seems to be the case with the 
Ph.D.*s as opposed to the Bd.D.’s. These results, of course, can be interpreted 
in two ways as has been the case with most of these items* That is to say. either 
the differences are perceived, or are real. However, with the exception of this 
item the picture of the Ph.D. which has been emerging has in general indicated 
that the Ph.D. group is the more conservative group in their enthusiasm toward 
any program dimension. The fact that the Ph.D. *s see ipore relevance of their 
staff assignment to their program objectives in this case than do the Bd.D. ! s 
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table 113 - value of faculty- interaction* 



total sacplb and by degrees 





Ed, 


>D. 


Ph.S. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Of no value 


12 


0*9 


10 


1.4 


22 


1.1 


Of little value 


65 


4*3 


28 


4.0 


93 


4® 5 


Of some value 


248 


18*4 


131 


18.6 


382 


18.5 


Of considerable value 


464 


34.4 


254 


36.0 


725 


35.1 


Extremely valuable 


513 


38.1 


264 


37.4 


781 


37.8 


Item inapplicable 


44 


3.3 


15 


2.1 


59 


2.8 


No response 


1 


0.1 


4 


0.6 


5 


0.2 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.1 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 114 - VALUE OF FACULTY INTERACTION: 
.. BE AGE GROUPS 




Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Of no value 


6 


0.8 


11 


1.2 


Of little value 


36 


4.8 


44 


4.8 


Of some value 


122 


16.1 


198 


21.4 


Of considerable value 


235 


31.0 


349 


37.7 


Extremely valuable 


343 


45.3 


287 


31.0 


Item inapplicable 


15 


2.0 


33 


3.6 


No response 


0 


0.0 


3 


0.3 


Total 


757 


100.0 


9 25 


100.0 



might indicate a real difference* A realistic interpretation then of these 
findings might be that the good staff appointments , most closely related to student 
programs , are given first to young Ph*D* f 3* then either to young Ed.D. ! s or older 
Ph.D.»s, and finally to older Ed.D.*s. While this interpretation would be ex- 
tremely difficult to verify with the data at hand, it does seem well worth consider- 
ation* 

17* How would you rate the educational value of this appointment? 
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TABUS 11$ - RELEVANCE OF ASSISTANT SHIP TO PRO (21AM OBJECTIVES: 

TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREE (SOUPS 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Of those 

Total responding 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


To a very great extent 


329 


24*4 


265 


37.5 


600 


29.0 


52.8 


To considerable extent 


185 


13.7 


108 


15.3 


296 


14*3 


26.1 


To some extent 


87 


6.5 


36 


5.1 


124 


6.0 


30.9 


To a small extent 


54 


4.0 


21 


3.0 


76 


3.7 


6.7 


Not at all 


31 


2.3 


9 


1.3 


40 


1.9 


3.5 


Item inapplicable 


561 


41.6 


222 


31.4 


784 


37.9 




No response 


100 


7.4 


45 


6.4 


147 


V •! 




Total 


1347 


99.9 


706 


100.0 


2067 


99.9 100.0 



TABLE 116 - RELEVANCE OF ASSISPANTSHIP TO PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: 



BY AGE (®0UPS . 






Younger 


Older 






N 


% 


N 


% 




To a very great extent 


304 


40.2 


96 


20.0 




To considerable extent 


137 


18.1 


185 


10.1 




To some extent 


53 


7.0 


93 


5.0 




To a small extent 


23 


3.0 


46 


4.0 




Not at all 


8 


1.1 


37 


2.5 




Item inapplicable 


201 


26.6 


23 


48.1 




No response 


31 


4.1 


96 


10*4 




Total 


757 


100.1 


576 


100.1 



That the group as a whole tends to feel that their appointment had educational 
value can scarcely be questioned* The results in Table 11*4 corrected for those 
apparently not having appointments , indicate that 58*8 percent of the individuals 
consider their appointment extremely valuable , educationally speaking* A total 
of 83 percent rated the r ' national value of their appointment in the top two 
categories, while only 4^ percent considered the appointment as having little or 
no educational value* The age groups and degree groups were statistically inde- 
pendent on their assignment of ratings on this item at the *001 and *01 levels, 
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TABLE 117 - VALUE OP AS SI ST ANT SHIP: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREE GROUPS 















Of those 




Ed.D. 


Ph.D, 


Total responding 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


Of no valua 


7 


0.5 


3 


0.4 


10 


0.5 


0.9 


Of little value 


29 


2.2 


12 


1.7 


41 


2.0 


3.6 


Of some value 


93 


6.9 


46 


6.5 


141 


6.8 


12.5 


Of considerable value 


162 


12.0 


107 


15.2 


273 


13.2 


24*2 


Extremely valuable 


3S9 


28.9 


270 


36.2 


664 


32.1 


58.8 


Item inapplicable 


563 


41.8 


220 


31.2 


784 


37.9 




No response 


104 


7.7 


48 


6.8 


154 


7*4 




Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


99.9 100.0 



TABLE 118 - VALUE OF ASSIST ANT3KIP: BY AGE GROUPS 



lounger Older 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Of no value 


1 


0.1 


7 


0.8 


Of little value 


14 


1.8 


19 


2.1 


Of some value 


52 


6.9 


64 


6.9 


Of considerable value 


126 


16.6 


82 


8.9 


Extremely valuable 


330 


43.6 


207 


22.4 


Item inapplicable 


202 


26.7 


446 


48.2 


No response 


32 


4.2 


100 


10.8 


Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


300.1 



respectively. (See Tables 117 and IIS.) While both the older and younger groups 
ranked the educational value of this appointment highly, the major portion of the 



chi-square i 3 accounted for in two categories. The younger group tended to use 
the category ” extremely valuable” a great deal less than the older group. On the 
other hand, the younger group more often than the older group tended to use the 
category ”c «' considerable value.” Exactly the same interpretation can be made 
of the results for the two degree groups with the Ph.D. *s tending to be slightly 
more cons ervative than the Ed.O.*s with respect to the educational value of their 
staff appointments. As in the case of the previous item, however, much of the 



3 



chi-square is accounted for not by differences in rating, but by differences in 
proportions holding staff appointments* 

18* How useful was general advice and counseling on academic and professional 
matters? 

The respondents in general were not dissatisfied with the value and useful- 
ness of the advice and counseling they received during the program* Only 10 per- 
cent indicated little or no usefulness for this aspect of their program* Neither 
the age variable nor the degree variai*xu showed independence with respect to this 
item. (See Tables 119 and 120.) 

19* To what extent was there ongoing research in your field of interest 
and your institution? 

The results for this program dimension show that somewhat less than half of 
the total sample felt that Idle amount of research going on at their i ns titution 
and their field of interest was considerable or great* However, slightly more 
than a quarter of the sample Indicated that the amount of research in their field 
was limi ted to non-existent* (See Table 121*) It would be reasonable to expect 
systematic institutional variation on the amount of research going on *ynd this does 
sesnt to be the case. Using major versus minor producing institutions as the 
independent variable, chi-squared analysis does indicate a very h i g h degree of 
statistical independence (p> .001) in predicted direction. (See Table 123.) The 
students from the major producing institutions do in general tend to see a great 
deal more ongoing research in their field of interest* The younger group in gen- 
eral also tends to see relevant research going on to a greater extent than does 
the older group. The degree groups also show independence (p> .005), but the chi- 
squarea seem to be accounted for in the extreme categories. (See Table 121.) 
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TABLE 119 - VALUE OP ADVICE AND COUNSELING: 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY 



u&eiHw 



Extremely useful 
Of considerable usefulness 
Moderately useful , 

Of little use 
Useless 

Item Inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



E4.D, 


Ph.D. 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


410 


30.4 


171* 


r 24.2 


586 


28.4 


441 


32.7 


229 


32.4 


673 


32.6 


333 


24.7 


198 


28.0 


536 


25.9 


96 


7.1 


69 


9.8 


166 


8.0 


25 


1.9 


17 


2.4 


42 


2.0 


37 


2.7 


16 


2.3 


53 


2.6 


5 


0.4 


6 


0.8 


11 


0.5 


1347 


99.9 


706 


99.9 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 120 - VALUE OP ADVICE AND COUNSELING: 
BY AGE GROUPS 



/ 

4 




Younger 


Older 


’ 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Extremely useful 




226 


29.9 


244 

Pl r r 


26.4 


Of considerable usefulness 


242 


32.0 


304 


32.9 


Moderately useful 




199 


26.3 


243 


26.3 


Of little use 




56 


7.4 


83 


9.0 


Useless 




12 


1.6 


22 


2.4 


Item inapplicable 




16 


2.1 


25 


2*7 


No response 




6 


0.8 


4 


0.4 


Total 




757 


100.1 


925 


100.1 



The Ph.D.<s seem to see research going on in their field of interest either to 



a very great extent or not at all. 

20* To what extent were there opportunities for doctoral students to parti- 
cipate in this research? 



Thirty-eight point three percent of the sample indicated that there was a 
'considerable to groat amount of opportunity for them to participate in 
research. Tvrentynsix percent rated the extent of opportunity as to non— 

existent. If one compares the distribution of responses on this item to the 




TABLE 121 - INTEREST OF ONGOING RESEARCH? TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 



1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 



B3*D# Ph.D. 



1 i ir mu mm 

Total 



To a vary great extent 
To considerable extent 
To some extent 
To a small extent 
Not at all 
Item Inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


243 


18.0 


157. 


% 22.2 


<04 


19.5 


383 


28*4 


201 ■ 


' 28.5 


587 


28.4 


332 


24.6 


158* 


22.4 


492 


23.8 


271 


20.1 


108 


15.3 


332 


18.5 


m 


6.5 


74 


10.5 


164 


7.9 


16 


1.2 


2 


0.3 


18 


0.9 


14 


1.0 


6 


0.8 


20 


1.0 


1347 


99.8 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 122 - INTEREST OF ONGOING RESEARCH* BY AGE (SOUPS 



To a very great extent 
To considerable extent 
To some extent 
To a samll extent 
Not at all 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



Younger Older 



N 


% 


N 


% 


176 


23.2 


149 


16.1 


217 


28.7 


270 


29.2 


172 


22.7 


224 


24.2 


130 


17.2 


183 


19.8 


51 


6.7 


80 


8.6 


5 


0.7 


12 


1.3 


6 


0.8 


7 


0.8 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



TABLE 123 - INTEREST OF ONGOING RESEARCH* 
MAJOR VERSUS MINOR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 



1 

8 

8 



Younger Older 





N 


% 


N 


% 


To a very great extent 


282 


25.7 


120 


12.5 


To considerable extent 


337 


30.7 


248 


25.8 


To seme extent 


225 


20.5 


266 


27.7 


To a small extent 


166 


15.1 


214 


22.3 


Not at all 


72 


6.6 


91 


9.5 


Item Inapplicable 


7 


0.6 


11 


1.1 


No response 


9 


0.8 


11 


1.1 


Total 


1098 


300.0 


961 


100.0 
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distribution of the previous item* there is a suggestion of a slight lag between 
the extent of opportunities to participate in research and the amount of research 
going on* (See Table 124.*) This could be interpretated to mean that the students 
in general were not entirely pleased with the extent to which they were able to 
participate in the research activities of the institution* The age groups, but 
not the degree groups, showed statistical independence on this item (p> *001) • 

The direction of the difference is consistent with the findings with respect to 
item 16 where the younger group seem more often able to gain asslstantships 
corolated with their program objectives* In this case the younger group saw 
themselves as more free to participate in ongoing research in their field of inter- 
est at their institution* (See Table 125*) Analysis of the degree group did not 
quite reach statistical significance, but the trend is in a similar direction with 
the Ph*D* group as seeing * themselves as more free to participate in ongoing 
research in their institution* 

21* In terms of relative emphasis of production of individuals competent in 
research as opposed to production of competent college teachers, the program of 
your university seemed to be charaterlzed by* 

The general results of the total sample on this item show a sharply leptokurtic 
distribution with 56*6 percent of the sample feeling that the balance was proper* 

(See Table 126*) The proportion perceiving overemphasis on teaching was 14*6 percent f 
Since again one might predict institutional variation on balance with respeot to 
this particular continuum, the large-small program variable was brought into the 
analysis* A significant chi-aquare (p> *001) doss result, and indicate that 
students from large institutions are more likely to perceive an overemphasis • 
on research while those from small institutions are more likely to see an over- 
emphasis cm teaching* (See Table 128.) The younger and older groups again differ 
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TABLE 124 - EXTMP OP OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE IN RESEARCH: 

TOTAL SAMPLE AND BI DEGREES 



N 



To a very great extent 


174 


To considerable extent 


322 


To some extent 


385 


To a small extent 


235 


Not at all 


131 


Item inapplicable 


87 


No response 


13 


Total 


1347 



Ed.D. Ph.D. Total 



% 


• N 


* . 


N • 


* 


12*9 


122 


17.3 


298 


14*4 


23.9 


165 


23.4 


494 


23.9 


28.6 


196 


27.8 


582 


28.2 


17.4 


107 


15.2 


342 


16.5 


9.7 


63 


8.9 


197 


9.5 


6.5 


44 


6.2 


132 


6.4 


1.0 


9 


1.3 


22 


1.1 


mo 


706 


100.1 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 125 - EXTENT OF OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE IN RESEARCH: 

BY AGE GROUPS 



Younger Older 



To a very great extent 
To considerable extent 
To some extent 
To a small extent 
Not at all 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



N 


% 


N 


% 


151 


19.9 


94 


10.2 


191 


25.2 


206 


22.3 


203 


26.8 


282 


30.5 


112 


14.8 


163 


17.6 


56 


7.4 


105 


11.4 


40 


5.3 


65 


7.0 


4 


0.5 


10 


1.1 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 



significantly in their relative perception of the balance of research teaching 
emphasis in their institution (p> «0l) • Explanation of the chi-square* however, 
lies not in the research-teaching dichotomy, but rather in balance versus imbalance* 
(See Table 127) Younger students tend more often to see imbalance in the direction 
of either research or teaching while the older group is much more lildyto see a 
proper balance* The degree groups show statistical independence at the *001 level 
of significance* The Ph.D.’s again deny allegiance to the trend toward defining 
their degree strictly in terns of research, for it is the Ph.D* who is more likely 




table 126 - relative emphasis op production op individuals in 

RESEARCH AS OPPOSED TO PRODUCTION OP COLLEGE TEACHERS: 

TOTAL SAMPLE AND BT DEGREES 

Ba.D. Ph.D. Total 





W 


?> 


K 


* 


H 




Great overemphasis on research 


39 


2.9 


54 


7.6 


93 


4*5 


Overemphasis on research 


186 


13.8 


153 


21.7 


3 a 


16.5 


Proper balance 


801 


59.5 


359 


50.8 


1171 


56.6 


Overemphasis on teaching 


198 


14.7 


79 


11*2 


278 


13.4 


Great overemphasis on teaching 


22 


1.6 


8 


1.1 


30 


1.4 


Item inapplicable 


87 


6*5 


40 


5.7 


127 


6.X 


No response 


14 


1*0 


13 


1*8 


27 


1.3 


Total 


1347 


100*0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


99.8 



TABLE 127 - RELATIVE MPHASIS OP PRODUCTION OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
RESEARCH AS OPPOSED TO PRODUCTION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS: 
Bt AGE GROUPS 



Qreat ove r emphasis on research 
Overemphasis on research 
Proper beXenoe 
0 fir wyii ills on teaching 
Great overem ph a sis on teaching 
Xtas inapplicable 
So response 
Total 



lounger Older 



N 


% 


N 


% 


4L 


5.4 


38 


4.1 


132 


17.4 


137 


14.8 


406 


53.6 


544 


$8.8 


112 


14.8 


124 


13.4 


16 


2.1 


8 


0.9 


43 


5.7 


61 


6*6 


7 


0.9 


13 


1*4 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 



to see overemphasis on reaearoh and Uttlereophaaia on teaching* Conversely the 
Bd.Do is aore llfcely to see a proper balance along with overemphasis on teaching 
and underemphasis on reaearoh* 

22* The doctoral diasaration at their waiveraitar see— d to he perceived 



as more of a labor ious exercise than a real intsT iy^^ e xperience eveatnating 

v V 

1j> Mofttl tawlodw. 
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TABLE 128 - RELATIVE EMPHASIS OF PRODUCT™ OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
RESEARCH AS OPPOSED TO PRODUCTION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS: 

BY MAJOR VERSUS MINOR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 



Major Minor 

Producing Producing 

N % N % 



Great overemphasis on research 


69 


6*3 


24 


2.5 


Overemphasis on research 


197 


17.9 


143 


14.9 


Proper balance 


609 


55.5 


556 


57.9 


Overemphasis on teaching 


126 


11*5 


152 


15.8 


Great overemphasis on teaching 


13 


1.2 


17 


1.8 


Item inapplicable 


71 


6.5 


56 


5.8 


No Response 


13 


1.2 


13 


1.4 


Total 


1098 


100.0 


961 


100.1 


A continuum her® is one of agreement and results of the total group Indicate 



that almost a quarter of the total sample agreed to some extent with the strongly 
negative statement posed to him* Only 18*4 percent disagree* strongly, while a 
total of 66*4 percent do either disagree or disagree strongly* Relatively few 
(9*2 percent) do not have strong opinions on this matter* (3ae Table 129) The 
degree groups tend to distribute their responses in parallel fashion, and as a 
result the chi-squared analysis shows no independence* The age groups on the 
other hand do show independence at the *001 level* In this case the results are 
somewhat complex, old-square seems to be accounted for in three categories, with 
the younger group somewhat less likely to have no opinion, more likely to disagree, 
but less likely to disagree strongly, than is the case with respect to the re- 
sponses of the older group* (See Table 130) • 

23# What degree of freedom and self direction was generally allowed in the 
development of the dissertation problem? 

Results in Table 131 indicate that almost 86 percent of the total sample felt 
that they had experienced a considerable amount, to a great amount of freedom 
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TABLE 129 - DOCTORAL DISSERTATION PERCEIVED AS LABORIOUS EXSICISB 
THAN AN INTELLECTUAL EXPERIENCE* TOTAL SJflPLB 

AND BX DEGREES 



fldoD* rn.D, Total 





N 


% 


N 


55 


N 


% 


Agree strongly 


a 


6.0 


52 


7.4 


133 


6.4 


Agree 


232 


17.2 


119 


16*8 


353 


17.1 


No opinion or can’t say 


131 


9.7 


59 


8*4 


191 


9.2 


Disagree 


658 


48.8 


328 


46*4 


993 


4B«0 


Disagree strongly 


237 


17.6 


140 


19.8 


381 


18.4 


No response 


8 


0.6 


8 


1.1 


16 


0.8 


Total 


1347 


99.9 


706 


99.9 


2067 


99.9 



TABLE 130 - DOCTORAL DXSSSRTAT20N PS2CEIVED AS LABORIOUS EXHICISE 
THAN AN INTHiLECTUAL EXPERIENCE* BY AGE GROWS 



Younger Older 



Agree strongly 
Agree 

No opinion or can’t say 
Disagree 

Disagree strongly 
No response 
Total 



N 


% 


N 


% 


49 


6.5 


60 


6.5 


128 


16.9 


161 


17.4 


65 


8.6 


92 


9.9 


380 


50.1 


431 


46.6 


133 


17.5 


170 


18.4 


2 


0.3 


11 


1.2 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 



and self direction in the development of the dissertation problem* Chi-squared 

analysis shoved a difference at the one percent level of significance with the 

» 

age group, but no difference between the degree groups* In general, the younger 
group tended to see a greater amount of freedom and self direction in development 
of their dissertation problems than did the older group* (See Table 132) 

24* How adequate was the advice and guidance of your dissertation director? 
The dlstrltation of responses on this item shows considerably more variance 
than on the previous item, indicating, perhaps, that not all individuals in the 

s» 

'J 

sample felt the freedom and self direction in working out the dissertation problem 
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TABLE 131 - DEGREE OF FREEDOM ARB SELF DIRECTION ALLOWED 
IN DEtfELOHtENT OF DISSHWATIDHt TOTAL SAMPLE AND 



JJWttrtW! 





33d. D. 


Ph.D* 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


.... % 


N 


t 


Practically none 


14 


1.0 


4 


0.6 


18 


0.9 


Very little 


31 


2.3 


17 


2.4 


48 


2.3 


A moderate amount 


153 


11.4 


63 


8.9 


2X7 


10.5 


A considerable amount 


423 


31.4 


205 


29.0 


635 


30.7 


A great amount 


723 


53.7 


412 


58.4 


1141 


55.2 


Item inapplicable 


1 


0.1 


1 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


No response 


2 


0.1 


4 


0.6 


6 


0.3 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 132 - DECREE OP FREEDOM AND SELF DIRECTION ALLOWED 
TN DEVELOPMENT OP DISSERTATION: BY AGE GROUPS 



Practically non© 

Very little 
A moderate amount 
A considerable amount 
A great amount 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



Younger Older 



N 


% 


N 


% 


6 


0.8 


9 


1.0 


15 


2.0 


26 


2.8 


63 


8.3 


108 


11.7 


209 


27.6 


301 


32.5 


461 


60.9 


478 


51.7 


1 


0,1 


1 


0.1 


2 


0.3 


2 


0.2 


757 


100.0 


925 


100*0 



was entirely desirable* In ary event n adequacy” is ,a vague 'tona in ffcis.iisni* especially 
its relation with previous items. If a person feels that a great deal of freedom 
and self direction is desirable in the development of a dissertation he: may rate 
advice arid guidance of his dissertaticn director as adequate if he receives, no such 
advice and guidance, and inadequate if he receives a great deal. The converse 
of this problem can be applied, of course, to those who feel that freedom and 
self direction in the development of a dissertation problem is a handicap. Therefore 









X 



KWfc.'tf’U.vV 



* 
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this Item should not be related too closely to the preceding item* It is quite 
lik ely y however, that the 13*3 percent who felt that the advice and guidance of 
the dissertation director was less than adequate, did feel that they had more 
freedom than they needed* The degree groups did not differ on this item, bit 
the age groups showed independence at the *01 level, with the younger group seeming 
more satisifled with the adequacy of the advice and guidance of the dissertation 
directors* These results ars presented in Tables 133 and 134* 

25* How would you rate the general helpfulness of your doctoral committee 
other than the thesis director in guiding your dissertation project? 

The distribution of the responses of the total group on this item is nearly 
rectangular over the first four categories indicating a much wider than usual 
range of satisf cation with this dimension of their program* 

Twenty-one point four percent of the sample felt that a doctoral committee 
excluding the thesis director was very helpful and 6*6 percent felt that it was 
of no help* Combining the two positive and two negative categories 43*8 percent 
felt that the committee was either of considerable help or very helpful, while 
28*1 percent felt that the committee was of little or no help* This item also 
represents the third of the three items previously mentioned on which neither the 
differences on degree groups or age groups was significant* (See Tables 135 and 
136 ) 

26* In your thesis work how would you rate the extent to which your depart- 
ment and or surrounding schools cooperated in providing sources of data and 
opportunities for experimentation? 

The group as a whole seemed quite pleased with this particular dimension of 
their program, in all 63.9 percent indicated that cooperation for purpose of 
research was extremely satisfactory or highly satisfactory* The Fh*H* t s, however, 
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TABLE 133 - ADEQUATE AOTCE AND GUIDANCE* 


TOTAL SWLE AND BT 


IDSftUW 


53 




Ed 


• D® 


Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Completely adequate 


491 


36.4 


216 


30.6 


713 


34.5 


Highly adequate 


394 


29.2 


211 


29.9 


609 


29.5 


Adequate 


284 


21.1 


165 


23.4 


450 


21.8 


Rather inadequate 


139 


10.3 


86 


12.2 


228 


11.0 


Completely* inadequate 


28 


2.1 


20 


2.8 


48 


2.3 


Item inapplicable 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.4 


6 


0.3 


No response 
Total 


134^ 


9?.^ 


TO* 


0.7 

100.0 


20$ 


0.6 

100.0 



TABLE 134 - ADEQUATE ADVICE AND GUIDANCE: 


BY AGE GROUPS 


- 


lounger 


Older 




N 


% 


V 


* 


Completely adequate 


272 


35.9 


302- 


32.6 


Highly adequate 


227 


30.0 


258 


27.9 


Adequate 


157 


20.7 


222 


24.0 


Rather inadequate 


34 


11.1 


no 


31.9 


Completely inadequate 


33 


1.7 


23 


2.5 


Item inapplicable 


2 


0.3 


3 


0.3 


No response 


2 


0.3 


7 


0.8 


Total 


757 


100 .0 


925 


100.0 



were significantly less satisfied with research cooperation than were the Ed.D.’s. 
And at the sane time the younger group seemed more satisfied than the older (p<r.Ol) . 
These results may be seen in Tables 137 and 138. 

27. How would you rate the adequacy of the university library for your thesis 

work? 

This program dimension was perceived as generally satisfactory over the group 
with 84*3 percent of the sample indicating that they considered their library 
facilities satisfactory to extremely satisfactory and 14*4 percent * -floating an 
unsatisfactory reaction to the library facilities at their institution., This is 
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TABLE 135 - uxSLPFOLHESS OP DOCTORAL COMMUTES OTHER THAN 
THESIS DIRECTOR! TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 




. N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Very helpful 


303 


22*5 


138 


19.5 


442 


21,4 


Cf considerable help 


304 


22.6 


156 


22.1 


463 


22,4 


Moderately helpful 


362 


26.9 


194 


27.5 


563 


27.2 


Of little help 


295 


21.9 


146 


20.7 


444 


21,5 


Of no help 


74 


5.5 


62 


8.8 


136 


6.6 


Item inapplicable 


6 


0.4 


7 


1.0 


13 


0,6 


No response 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.4 


6 


0.3 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 136 - HELPFULNESS OP DOCTORAL COMMITTEE OTHER THAN 
THESIS DIRECTORS BY AGE GROUPS 





Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Very helpful 


159 


21.0 


193 


20.9 


Of considerable help 


165 


21.8 


209 


22.6 


Moderately helpful 


213 


28.1 


247 


26.7 


Of little help 


162 


21.4 


203 


21.9 


Of no help 


51 


6.7 


62 


6.7 


Item inapplicable 


6 


0.8 


7 


0.8 


Ho response 


1 


0.1 


4 


0.4 


Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 



another dimension on wfaioh one can reasonably expect a difference between the 
responses of those individuals from large programs as opposed to those individuals 



from small programs* The chi-squared analysis tends to support this hypothesis 
at a significance level of less them *001. The direction of the difference not 
unexpectedly is in favor of greater satisfaction among the major producing insti- 
‘tutlcns. Chi-squared analysis also showed more favorable attitudes held by both 
the ScLD. and the younger group and among degree groups and age groups respec- 
tively* The results are presented in Tables 139, 140 and 141* 



o 
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TABLE - 137 COCPSiATXON IN PROVIDING DATA AND OPPORTONITIES 



FOR EXPERIMENTATION: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES _ 




Ed*D* 


Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Extremely satisfactory 


500 


37*1 


228 


32*3 


731 


35.4 


Highly satisfactory 


381 


28.3 


200 


28*3 


589 


28.5 


Moderately satisfactory 


186 


13.8 


101 


14*3 


287 


13.9 


Rather unsatisfactory 


46 


3.4 


23 


3.3 


71 


3.4 


: Completely unsatisfactory 


20 


1.5 


22 


3.1 


42 


2*0 


Item inapplicable 


210 


15.6 


127 


18.0 


338 


16*4 


No response 


4 


.3 


5 


0*7 


9 


0*4 


Total 


1347 


100*0 


706 


100*0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 138 - COOPERATION IN PROVIDING DATA AND OPPORTUNITIES 
POE EXPERIMENTATION: BI AGE GROUP S 



Extremely satisfactory 
Highly satisfactory 
Moderately satisfactory 
Rather unsatisfactory 
Completely unsatisfactory 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



Younger Older 



N 


i 


N 


% 


292 


38.6 


300 


32.4 


199 


26.3 


274 


29*6 


113 


14.9 


126 


13.6 


18 


2.4 


42 


4*5 


12 


1.6 


19 


2.1 


122 


16.1 


157 


17.0 


1 


0.1 


7 


0.8 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



28* Iji your thesis work hov would you rate the extent to which department s 
made facilities available for compiling, tabulating, and computing ..data? 

Results for this program dimension Indicate that slightly over 50 percent 
were either extremely satisfied or highly satisfied with the facilities for 
treating data* Only 11*2 percent indicated dissatisfaction* The 23*1 percent 
which marked this item as w inapplicable 0 can probably be considered an index of 
the proportion of the dissertations not involving a significant empirical dimension* 
Again there is the obvious possibility of institutional differences on this 



i 
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TABLE 139 - ADEQUACY OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: TOTAL SAMPLE 

AND BY DEGRESS 



■- • ' . * 

Ejctremely unsatisfactory 105 

Rather unsatisfactory 94 

Moderately satisfactory 293 

Highly satisfactory 500 

Ejctremely satisfactory 34S 

No response ® 

Total 1346 



M.D. PluD. Total 



% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


7oB 


55 


7.8 


160 


7.7 


7.0 


41 


$.8 


138 


6.7 


21.8 


126 


17.8 


426 


20.6 


37.1 


250 


35.4 


752 


36.4 


25.9 


225 


31.9 


575 


27.8 


0.4 


9 


1.3 


16 


0.7 


IJOO.O 


706 


100.0 


2067 


99.9 



UNiraSITY LIBRARY: BY AGE GROUPS 



TABLE 1AQ - ADEQUACY OF 



Ejctremely unsatisfactory 
Rather unsatisfactory 
Moderately satisfactory 
Highly satisfactory 
Eictremely satisfactory 
No response 
Total 



Younger Older 



N 


* 


N 


% 


47 


6.2 


83 


9.0 


63 


8.3 


55 


5.9 


141 


18.7 


207 


22.4 


270 


35.7 


343 


37.1 


227 


30.0 


233 


25.2 


8 


1.1 


4 


0.4 


756 


100.0 


925 


ISO jO 



TABLE 141 - A! 






ACY OF UN I V ERS IT Y LIBRARY: MAJOR VERSOS 



MINOR PRODUCING INbTITUTIONS 



Eictremely unsatisfactory 
Rather unsatisfactory 
Moderately satisfactory 
Highly satisfactory 
Extremely satisfactory 
No response 
Total 



Major Minor 

Producing Producing 



N 


* 


N 


% 


91 


8.3 


69 


7.2 


46 


4.2 


92 


9.6 


176 


16.0 


247 


25.7 


394 


35.9 


353 


36.8 


382 


34.8 


193 


20.1 


9 


0.8 


6 


0.6 


1098 


100.0 


960 


100.0 
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dimension of doctoral programs , and chi-squared analysis does suggest the feasi- 
bility of the hypothesis of independence of major and minor producing institutions 
(p< «COl) « The chi-square seems to be largely accounted for in three categories: 
more respondents from small programs than expected rated facilities highly satis- 
factory or moderately satisfactory! while more respondents from major producing 

institutions indicated that the item was inapplicable* Hence, it seems reasonable 
» 

to infer the possibility of more non-empirlcal dissertations at institutions having 
a larger number of graduate students in education than Institutions having a smaller 
number* The degree groups were not independent on this variable, but the age 
gimps were highly independent (p < *001) • The chi-square for age groups seems 
to involve three categories: First the younger students were more likely to rate 
department facilities, and the availability of such facilities, as extremely 
satisfactory or highly satisfactory* At the same tim% many more than expected 
of the older group indicated that the item was inapplicable, again a reasonable 
interpretation would be that fewer non- empirical dis aerations were undertaken by 
the younger age group. The results for this item are presented in Tables 142, 

143, and 144 * 

29* If you were starting your graduate work in education again and had your 
choice of any graduate school in the United States* how likely would you be to 
choose the same institution again? 

As has been the case with all the evaluative items the total sample in general 
seem highly satisfied with the institution which granted their doctorate* Forty- 
five point four percent of the total sample Indicated that it would be extremely 
likely that they would again choose the same institution* In all, slightly more 
than two thirds fell into the two most positive categories* On the other hand, 

18*2 percent expressed some uncertainty about the likelihood of choosing the same 
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TABLE 342 - FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR COMPILING, TABULATION AND 
COMPUTING DATA? TOTAL SAMPLE AND BX DEGREES 



»UD. Ph.D. Total 



N 



Extremely satisfactory 372 

Highly satisfactory 278 

Moderately satisfactory 208 

Rather unsatisfactory 82 

Extremely unsatisfactory 59 

Item inapplicable 336 

No response 12 

Total 1347 



$ 


N 


i 


N 


% 


27.6 


234 


33.1 


630 


29.5 


20.6 


149 


21.1 


430 


20.8 


15*4 


88 


12.5 


298 


14*4 


6.1 


52 


7.4 


135 


6.5 


4*4 


38 


5.4 


97 


4*7 


24.9 


138 


19.5 


478 


23.1 


0.9 

99*9 


Toi 


1.0 

100.0 


20$ 


99 .’? 



TABLE 143 - FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR COMPILING, TABULATION AND 

COMPUTING DATA! BY AGE GROUPS 



Extremely satisfactory 
Highly satisfactory 
Moderately satisfactory 
Rather unsatisfactory 
Extremely unsatisfactory 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



Younger Older 



N 




N 


% 


289 


33.2 


198 


21.4 


162 


21.4 


182 


19.7 


85 


11.2 


161 


17.4 


49 


6.5 


66 


7.1 


35 


4.6 


42 


4.5 


133 


17.6 


265 


28.6 


4 


0.5 


11 


1.2 


757 


100.0 


925 


99.9 



TABLE 144 - FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR COMPILING, TABULATION AND 
ggQ DATA! BY MAJOR VERSUS MINOR PRODUCING INSTITUTIONS 



m 



Extremely satisfactory 
Highly satisfactory 
Moderately satisfactory 
Rather unsatisfactory 
Extremely unsatisfactory 
Item inapplicable 
No response 
Total 






Major Minor 

Producing Producing 



N 


% 


N 


% 


320 


29.1 


286 


29.8 


202 


18.4 


225 


23.4 


139 


12.7 


158 


16.4 


77 


7.0 


38 


6.0 


48 


4*4 


49 


5.1 


303 


27.6 


175 


18.2 


9 


0.8 


10 


1.0 


1098 


100.0 


961 


99.9 
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institutions , and 11*0 percent indicated that it was very unlikely that they 
would make the sane choice*, On the negative side, therefore, it seems reasonable 
to say that 29*2 . percent are not at all convinced that they would select the 
sane institution or rather firmly convinced that they would not make the sane 
choice* (See Table 145) Those who were graduated from institutions with large 
programs seamed to feel significantly more positive toward their institutions 
than those Individuals from small programs (p< *001) • 

Major field has not been used as & variable in this section primarly because of 
the low H*s in sees fields when it is distributed across a five point scale* *r 
To do so results in near zero expected frequencies in some oases* The effect of 
this of course is to produce spuriously high chi-squares, and interpretations of 
the data which are often unwarranted* At this point, however, the risk Is taken 
on the grounds that this particular item represents one of the few opportunities 
to see If in general program satisfaction is tied in with institutional satisfaction* 
That is to say, is it possible that certain major fields have certain inherent 
features (or the persona who elect these major fields) which lead to satisfaction 
of dissatisfaction, which In turn are reflected in the ratings of institutions* Or 
to think of it still another way* Is an institutional rating as made by recent 
graduates a function of Idle institution itself, or Is it In part a function of 
areas of specialization in problems within that area? The analysis of the data 
resulted in highly significant obi-squares, but the warning previously stated applies 

t 

Hence, the following cautious interpretation of the data are offered In Table 146* 
Column 1 of the table prepresents the most popular category and a study of that 
column suggests considerable variance of the proportions of the various majors 
choosing this category* Student personnel majors, practical arts majors and 
physical education majors seemed to be the most certain that they vouldagaln 
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SABKB 146 - QESJBOOD 0? CffiOSBIQ 1HE SAKE IHSTIOTnOH kQiXSi 
BS MAJOR FIELDS 



Special education 
Administration 
Ourricultm 
Physical education 
Practical arts 
Social foundations 
Subject areas 
Math and science educ. 
Educational psychology 
Secondary education 
ZLsnentary education 
Hi^ier education 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Student personnel 



13 k * 

tamely 


Highly 


Rather 


Bather 




Ho 


likely 


likely 


likely 


Unllksl? 


Response 


H 


% 


H 


% 


H 


% 


H 


% 


H 


% 


25 


36*2 


15 


21.7 


13 


18.8 


15 


21.7 


1 


1.4 


254 


50.6 


115 


22.9 


80 


15.9 


44 


8*8 


9 


1.8 


37 


34.9 


26 


24.5 


23 


21.7 


15 


14.2 


5 


4.7 


26 


54.2 


10 


20.8 


4 


8.3 


8 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


60 


57.1 


21 


20.0 


IX) 


9.5 


12 


11*4 


2 


1.9 


17 


34.7 


12 


24.5 


11 


22.4 


6 


12*2 


3 


6*1 


4*7 


39.2 


32 


26.7 


22 


18.3 


12 


10*0 


7 


5.8 


37 


43.7 


13 


17.1 


14 


18.4 


9 


11.8 


3 


3.9 


42 


35.0 


34 


28.3 


26 


21.7 


12 


10*0 


6 


5.0 


43 


49.5 


19 


20.9 


19 


20.9 


4 


4*4 


4 


4*4 


48 


46.6 


21 


20.4 


18 


17.5 


10 


9.7 


6 


5.8 


15 


27.8 


15 


27.8 


8 


14.8 


8 


14.8 


8 


14*8 


78 


42*4 


a 


22.3 


37 


20.1 


24 


33.0 


4 


2.2 


36 


32.1 


22 


19.6 


27 


24.1 


21 


18.8 


6 


5.4 


21 


61.8 




11.8 


6 


17.6 


2 


5.9 


1 


2.9 



choose the sane institution* On the other band) psychology najors and Hi gher* 
education najors seen such less often to naks use of this category* Scanning t he 
last column, which . represents the most negative category, special education 
najors and psychology majors seem in gsnsral to reflect the nest negative attitudes 
toward their institutions 0 On the other hanc^ secondary education najors, student 
personnel najors, and administration majors least often meke use of this category* 
Com b i n i n g the two most positive categories, it would seem that practical arts 
majors, physical education majors, student personnel major*} and administration 
majors have Idle most positive feeling toward their institution, while psychology 
majors, educational psychology majors and higher education majors have the least 
regard for the institution gra ntin g their degree* Just what are the characteristics 
of these fields which seems to be associated with institutional satisfaction is 
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TABU! 145 - HKiUTO OD 0? CHDOSING THE SAME DOCTORAL INSTITUTION AGAIN: 

total sample and ex degree groups 



Bi.D. Fh.D. Total 



Rxtrenely likely 
Highly likely 
Bather likely 
Very unlikely 
Iten inapplicable 
No response 
Total 



H 


% 


N 


% 


H 


% 


644 


47.8 


289 


40.9 


939 


45.4 


298 


22.1 


150 


21.2 


450 


21.8 


231 


17.1 


142 


20.1 


376 


18.2 


130 


9.7 


95 


13.5 


228 


11.0 


37 


2.7 


22 


3.1 


59 


2.8 


7 


0.5 


8 


1.1 


15 


0.7 


1347 


99.9 


706 


99.9 


2067 


99.3 



TABLE 147 - HK &IBOQD OP CHOOSING THE SAKE DOCTORAL INSTITUTION AGAIN: 
— BI AGE GR0CT6 



lounger Older 





N 


% 


K 


% 


Extremely likely 


348 


46.0 


391 


42.2 


Highly likely 


165 


21.8 


216 


230 


Bather likely 


145 


19.2 


167 


18.0 


Very unlikely 


78 


10.3 


107 


11.5 


Iten inapplicable 


18 


2.4 


36 


3.9 


No response 


3 


0.4 


8 


0.9 


Total 


757 


X 00.1 


925 


99.8 



TABLE 148 - 



0LHDOD OF CHOOSING THE SAME DOCTORAL INSTITUTION AGAIN: 
BI MAJOR AND MINOR PB01XJCING INSTITUTIONS 



Major Minor 





Producing 


Producing 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Extrenely likely 


560 


51.0 


376 


39.1 


Highly likely 


249 


22.7 


199 


20.7 


Rather likely 


155 


14.1 


219 


22.8 


Rather unlikely 


103 


9.4 


124 


12.9 


Iten inapplicable 


27 


2.5 


32 


3.3 


No response 


4 


0.4 


11 


1.1 


Total 


1098 


100*0 


961 


99.9 



1 



1 



iERJC 




^' 1*3 
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of course not revealed here* One can speculate* of course* that in the case of 
psychology majors and educational psychology majors that these feelings may he 
associated with the divided loyal! ties between the school of education that grants 
the degree* and the department of psychology which represents the parent discipline* 
These majors having to bear the burden of many institutional conflicts that may 
exist could lead to undesirable feelings toward the institution* The problem of 



divided loyally may simply not arise in the oase of the administration majors* 
the practical arts majors ^ etc# Undoubtedly* however* no simple explanation exist 
for this need in the findings? and the hypothesis thus drawn is more tor purpose 
of stimulating the reader to entertain the question than to deposit a defensible 
explanation* 



The most dependable Independent variable* the older versus the younger gradu- 
ates * again shows in this case low probability of independence via the chi-squared 
analysis (p> *05) with the age groups manifesting no difference in feelings 
toward their doctoral institutions* The degree variable also shows no difference 
between groups on this item* (See Tables 147 and 14#) 

In sunmarisdng the section on evaluation of program dimension certain gener- 
alisations seem defensible in terns of the data presented* For example* at the 
moment* just having successfully completed the doctoral program* the sample as & 
whole felt quite positive toward nearly every dimension mentioned* The only 
exceptions to this appear to be the language requirement for which it was asserted 
by those fulfilling such requirements as well as those not fulfi llin g requirement b* 
there was little or no value* The sample as a whole seemed to feel that they are 
a part of a select group* they perceive the caliber of their fellow students as 
being at least equal to fields outside of education* They found their course work 

4 

appropriate to their objectives* and well balanced between their major area and 
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®inor area* They felt in general, that their freedom of choice, with respect to 
course work was adequate, and that they had experienced excellent instruction, 
although better in their major area than in other areas « The statistics require- 
»snc was considered to be an extremely valuable professional asset* The group 
felt fairly pleased about the amount of student-student interaction and faculty- 
student interaction, but would have preferred considerably more* Those individuals 
having an asslstantship, or seme other kind of staff appointment, found them in 
general to be quite revelsnt to their program objectives and having a great deal 
of educational value* There was not always the amount of research activity in 1 
their field of interest that they would have liked, nor did they feel completely 
pleased with the extent they were able to involve themselves in it* In general 
the respondents felt that their institution maintained good balance In their 
relative emphases on < production of researchers as opposed to college teachers, 
but if there was imbalance it was more likely to be overemphasis on research* 

The individuals of the sample felt that In general the advice and counseling 
received was adequate and useful* While feelings were mixed on the educational 
an intellectual value of the dissertation the feelings of the vast majority were 
positive* Host felt they had a great deal of freedom in the development of & 
dissertation, problem, but feelings were somewhat more mixed on the adequacy of 
advice and guidance of the dissertation director* Feelings were even more : xed on 
the helpfulness of the doctoral eo&sdttes during the dissertation* Nearly all 
were well satisfied with the kind of cooperation received from the department 
mol surrounding school providing sources of data and opportunities for experimen- 
tation* less satisfactory, however, were the facilities available for compiling, 
tabula t i n g, ocmputatlve data, and with the adequacy of the university library* 
Finally, the positive response of the group in general to specific program 
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d&Bonsions generalise quite well to the institution, the vast majority’ feel at 
the moment as if they would be quite likely to choose the seme doctoral institution, 
given the opportunity to make this decision again* 

This section has also revealed sees Interesting characteristics of the two 
degree groups, and the older versus the younger graduates* Of the 29 program 
dimensions for which evaluations were requested the age groups proved to be 
statistically independent on 25 of these* The direction of their independence, 
however, cannot be simply described by generally saying that they were more positive 
or more negative in their perceptions than the older group* For example, the 
younger group felt more negative, with respect to the completeness of initial 
interviews, selectivity of the admissions policy, the general caliber of educational 
doctoral students and the appropriateness of course work to their professions 
objectives* However, they felt more satisfied with the balance of course work, 
felt they had store freedom in choice of course work, but felt more negative about 
the qualities of instruction* The younger group felt more negative about the 
language requirement than did the older, but considerably more positive toward 
the statistic requirement* The younger group saw mere student interaction ea^* 
couraged and rated such interaction as having more value to them than the older 
group* likewise, the faculty-student interaction, the younger group tended to see 
more interaction encouraged and again as having more value* The younger group 
was both more likely to hold an as3lstantsMp,or other staff appolotaent, and more 



likely to feel that it was relevant to his program and had considerable educational 
value* The younger group saw more ongoing research in their fields and participated 
in it more freely than did the older group# The younger respondents were more 
likely to see imbalance in their programs in the research height of teaching 
emphasis, and were considerably more negative with respect to the intellectual 
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value of itp disawtrttari > The younger group felt clearer in the selection of a 
dissextgtSon problem and felt that their dissertation directors were more helpful* 

The younger group were more enthusiastic about cooperation in their research* 
but less enthusiastic about the adequacy of the library* Tot the younger group 
reflects the same feeling as the odder group with respect to the Institution where 
they got their degree* 

The Ph*D**s and the Ed*D*'s manifest a difference in accordance with chi- 
squared analysis in only 17 of the 29 program dimensions* Unlike the ago groups* 
the degree groups did show considerable consistency along the satisfaction 
continuum with the Fh*D*'s consistently displaying less positive attitudes toward 
almost every program dimension* This is true of the views of the selectivity 
of the admissions policy* the caliber of their fellow doctoral students* and the 
quality of instruction* Yet they saw thesaselves as having more freedom within 
the program* These individuals rated the statistic requirement as having more 
value than did tha BcLD.'s, but at the same time they were less often obliged to 
f ulfill such a requirement* The Ph*D*b perceived less encouragement of student- 
student and faculty-student interaction in their Institutions and valued it less 
than did the 2d*D*<s* With respect to staff appointments, the Ph*D* 1 a more often 
saw a relationship between their appointment and their program objectives* but 
ware leas convinced of the educational value of such an appointment* The Ptu&'s 
either saw a lot of research going on In their field of interest* or very little* 
yet it is the Ph*D* who is more likely to feel overemphasis on research and under- 
emphasis on teaching in their program* The Ph*D**s were less likely to give 
university libraries a high rating and saw less institutional cooperation* JSbally* 
the Ph*D**s were significantly less enthusiastic about their likelihood to return 
to the same Institution* 
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The section which follows represents a continuation of program evaluate ji* 

Such considerations are surveyed as contributions to professional development of 
various program aspects, critical periods during the doctoral program, near- 
critical periods, the kinds of individuals encouraging study, and distracting 
factors* 

The evaluations by the respondents of those program aspects which contributed 
most to their professional development are presented in Table 149* The first 
column of this table represents those program aspects considered important by the 
individuals in the sample, and each person was encouraged to check whichever 
ones he considered important* The second column represents that single aspect of 
their program considered to be most important* Since an individual was unable to 
indicate that a dimension of his program was both important and most important, 
a better indication of the overall rating of a dimension can be made by adding the 
rows* When a sunsoation is made, course work remains the most Important single 
program dimension, so rated by 70*7 percent of the sample* Very close behind is 
the dissertation work rated as important or most important by 69*2 percent* The 
next most important is interaction with major professors (by 63*5 percent) , and 
independent readings (61*2 percent) • It is interesting to note that if the program 
aspects are ranked in the first column, "interaction with major professor" would 
rank sixth, while the summed ratings place it third* In the second colum of the 
tc *i>hi 9 however, interaction with major professor is the most highly rated program 
aspect by far* More than 15 percent of the sample felt the dissertation was the 
most important contribution to their professional development, but only percent 
felt that course work merited this status* In general, the degree groups agreed 
with each ^uher on their relative ranking of these aspects of their program, but 
with some exceptions* (See Table 150) The EcLD^s were more likely to attach some 
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TABLE 149 - ASPECTS OP DOCTORAL PROGRAM CONTRIBUTING MOST PROFESSIONAL 

DEVELOPMENTS BI TOTAL SAMPLE _ 









Most 




No 


* 




Important 


* 


Important 


i % 


Response 


Course work 


1264 


61*2 


197 


9.5 


606 


29.3 

a. *4 


Independent reading 


1069 


51.7 


197 


9.5 


801 


38*8 


Dissertation work 


1118 


54.1 


313 


15.1 


636 


30.8 


Teaching assistantship 


342 


16.5- 


88 


4.2 


1637 


79.2 


Research assistantship 


181 


8*8 


48 


2*3 


1838 


88.9 


Preparation for examinations 


385 


18*6 


44 


2*1 


1638 


79.2 


Interaction with major professor 


837 


40.5 


475 


23.0 


755 


36.5 


Interaction with other faculty 


861 


41.6 


147 


7.1 


1059 


51.2 


Interaction with other students 


880 


42.6 


119 


5.8 


1068 


51.7 


Other 


69 


3.3 


49 


2*4 


1949 


94.3 



importance to course work, although about the same proportion of each group ranked 
this phas e of their program as most important* Fewer Ed*D*s t h an Ph*D*s rated the 
t eaching assistantship as important or highly important* However, this may s imply 
reflect the faci that the Ph*D*e were somewhat more likely to hold a teaching 
assistantship • The same results occurredwith respect to the research assistant- 
ship, and it is likely that the same interpretation holds* The age groups on the 
other hand showed more consistent differences in their valuations of these program 
phases. The results in Table 151 suggest that the younger group was much less 
likely to attach importance to independent reading, to the dissertation, tut more 
Importance to interaction with other faculty and other students* Teaching and 
research assistantships were also more often considered as significant program 
phases by the younger group, but again this could be reflecting the greater inci- 
dence of such appointments among the younger group* 

At one point in the questionnaire, the question, "During the doctoral program 
did any critical period occur which resulted in the need to discontinue temporarily 
your program?" The results in this item are shown in Table 155, and clearly indicate 
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that such was sot an uncommon oocurrooe# Twenty-seven point seven percent responded 
that one time or another it had been necessary to discontinue temporarily their 
program* While the vast majority (70*5 percent) indicated that such critical 
periods did not occur, this finding should bo considered in the light of otter 
factors# To discontinue a program is & choice which tee meaning primarily to the 
full-time student# A large proportion of the total sample undertook their program 
on a part-time basis# It is doubtful that a part-time student, unable to enroll 
for his three to six hours credit during a particular semester, would indicate 
that a critical period had occurred# It is also doubtful bad this part-time 
individual decided to postpone his residency for a semester or a year he would 
check this as a critical period# Hence, it is suggested that the 27.7 percent who did 
encounter critical periods during their program does in fact constitute a very 
sizeable group for the reason that it is primarily relevant for full-time students 
as stated, and represents an underestimate with respect to the total incidence of 
this kind of event, over the total sample* An extremely significant relationship 
resulted in the comparison across the age groups, (chi-square > 100 with four degrees 
of freedom) and the direction is in favor of greater incidence of critical periods 




relationship* That is to say, that a number of the individuals in the older group 
are members of that group by virtue of the critical periods in the program; At 
the same time the Ph*0* ( s are significantly less likely to encounter critical 
periods during their programs than Ed»B**s (p< ©Q0l)« The results are presented 
in Tables 152 and 153* 

As a follow-up question to the preceding one the following was asked! "IXiring 
the doctoral program did a critical period occur which nearly resulted in your 
discontinuance and/or required emergency measures to prevent interuptAonf" The 
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TABLE 150 - ASPECTS OP DOCTORAL PROGRAM OOWRIBOTIHO MOST TO 



KSiif 







Sd.D. 






Fft.D. 










Moat 






Most 




Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


K 


* 


Course work 


853 


63.3 


131 


9.7 


407 


57.6 


64 


9.1 


Independent reading 


701 


52.0 


128 


9.5 


363 


51.4 


69 


9*8 


Dissertation work 


704 


52.3 


21 9 


16.3 


407 


57.6 


92 


13.0 


Teaching assistantship 


207 


15.4 


48 


3.6 


130 


18.4 


40 


5.7 


Research assistant ship 


107 


7.9 


24 


1.8 


73 


10.3 


24 


3*4 


Preparation for examinations 


258 


19.2 


30 


2,2 


124 


17.6 


14 


2.0 


Interaction with major professor 


557 


41.4 


314 


23.3 


272 


38.5 


158 


22.4 


Interaction with other faculty 


581 


43.1 


96 


7.1 


274 


38.8 


49 


6.9 


Interaction with students 


589 


43.7 


82 


6.1 


285 


40.4 


37 


5.2 


Other 


39 


2.9 


30 


2.2 


30 




19 


2.7 


TABLE 151 - ASPECTS OF DOCTORAL PROGRAM CONTRIBUTING MOST TO 




PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: BY AGE (SOUPS 












Younger 






Older 










Most 






Most 




Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 




H 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


s 


Course work 


464 


61.3 


71 


9.4 


557 


60.2 


87 


9.4 


Independent reading 


360 


47.6 


58 


7.7 


507 


54.8 


109 


11.8 


Dissertation work 


414 


54.7 


87 


11.5 


504 


54.5 


169 


18.3 


Teaching assistantship 


177 


23.4 


44 


5.8 


100 


10.8 


20 


2.2 


Research assistantship 


106 


14.0 


24 


3.2 


24 


4.5 


12 


1.3 


Preparation for examinations 


124 


16.4 


18 


2.4 


180 


19.5 


19 


2.1 


Interaction with major professor 


318 


42.0 


182 


24 .O 


369 


39.9 


192 


20.8 


Interaction with other faculty 


334 


44.1 


TO 


9.2 


353 


38.2 


50 


5.4 


Interaction with students 


353 


46.6 


51 


6*7 


350 


37.8 


46 


5.0 


Other 


39 


5.2 


22 


2,9 


19 


2.1 


20 


2.2 
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TABLE 152 - IHCI0HKCB OP PHOGBfUM INTafflDPTJONSt 

by mazes groups and total sacple 





81.D, 


Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


H 


% 


N 


% 


Interruption necessary 


401 


29*3 


167 


23./ 


572 


27.7 


No interruption 


921 


68.4 


526 


74.5 


1457 


70.5 


No response 


24 


1*8 


13 


1.8 


38 


1.8 


Total 


1346 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 153 - INCIDENCE OF PHOSUM INTERKDPTlONSs 





bi m ooops 










lounger 


Older 






8 % 


N 


% 




Interruption necessary 


122 16.1 


346 






No Interruption 


627 82.9 


552 


59.7 




No response 


7 0.9 


27 


2.9 




Total 


756 99.9 


925 


100.0 





results of the total sample on this question showed that 25*4 percent did experi- 
ence such a near critical period (see Table 154) • This group that did respond 
to this item are assumed not to represent, for the most part, the group that 
responded, "yes”, to the previous item* While undoubtedly there is some overlap 
between these categories! That is to say, seme persons may have had both critical 
periods **p d near -critical periods, it would seem that nearly half of the total 
sample experienced one or the other kind of crisis during their doctoral program* 
Chl-sqpi&red analysis of the degree groups and age groups, shoved no difference 
between degree groups on incidence of near critical periods, but a very significant 
difference (p < #001) for the age groups* The direction in this case was for more 
near critical periods in the younger group (sea Table 155)* 







TABLE 154 - INCIDENCE OF NEAR CRITICAL PERIODS* 
BY DEGREE GROUPS AND TOTAL SAMPLE 



Ed-D. Ph.D. Total 



p 

Hear critical period occurred 336 

No suoh period 947 

No response 64 

Total 1347 



at 


at 

N 


<* 

P 


%T 

fl 


at 

p 


24.9 


187 


26.5 


524 


25*4 


70.3 


474 


67.1 


1434 


69*4 


4.8 


45 


6.4 


109 


5.2 


1X50.0 


706 


1X0.0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 155 - INCIDENCE OF NEAR CRITICAL PERIODS* 

BY AGE GROUPS 



• 


Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Near critical period occurred 


150 


19.8 


280 


30.3 


No such period 


578 


76.4 


532 


62.9 


No response 


29 


3.8 


63 


6.8 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



The reasons or causes of critical periods are presented in Table 156* Hie 
most common cause is work pressures (14«3 percent) , followed toy financial problems 
(l2»7 percent) , and family problems (7*6 percent) • These percentages are not based 
upon those responding to this item, tout on the total sample* Chi-squared analys sa 
indicate that work pressures are significantly likely to be more of a problem 
among the older group than among the younger group, and among the Bd*D* group than 
the Ph.D. group (see Tables 156 and 157)* Personal health is more likely to be a 
factor with the older group, as are family problems* No other differences were 
found between the age and degree groups as they relate to these causal factors* 

Individuals in the sample perceived their main sources of encouragement during 
their program to be major professor (51*6 percent) , other staff members (43*5 per- ' 
cent), and spouse (34*1 percent)* These results may be seen in Table 158* The 
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TABLE 156 - CASHES 0? CRISES* BY DEGREE GROUPS AKD TOTAL SAMPLE 





Bd#D# 


?h#D# 


Total 






N 


% 


N 


* 


N 


% 




Family problems 


103 


7.7 


55 


7.8 


158 


7.6 




Academic pressures 


56 


4.2 


34 


4.8 


91 


4.4 




Personal health 


62 


4.6 


40 


5.7 


102 


4.9 




Financial problems 


170 


12.6 


90 


12.7 


262 


12.7 




Work pressures 


213 


15.9 


82 


11.6 


295 


14.3 




Demands on time 


14 


1.0 


7 


1.0 


22 


1.1 




Others 


135 


10.0 


6L 


8.6 


198 


9.6 




TABLE 157 - 


fe 

0 

1 


BY AGE GROUPS 










Younger 


Older 










H 


% 


N 


% 






Family problems 




36 


4*8 


87 


9.4 






Academic pressures 




28 


3.7 


43 


4.6 






Personal health 




23 


3.0 


66 


7.1 






Financial problems 




88 


11.6 


128 


13.8 






Work pressures 




39 


5.2 


205 


22.8 






Demands on time 




7 


0.9 


12 


1.3 






Other 




56 


7.4 


107 


U.6 







soaroes of encouragement just cited appear In column one and rank highest among 
thoss simply listed as providing encouragement# In column two, however, are those 
individuals listed as providing the most encouragement, and in ‘this case their 



is no question as to who provides the most Important psychological support for 
the candidates as they work through their degree program# The spouse was checked 
as most important fcy 27*1 percent of the sample, and the major professor Ly 22.0 
percent# These two individuals completely dominate the ratings almost to the 
exclusion of others# The only categories of individuals providing encour age ment 
which seemed to be related to age are parents, who were more encouraging to the 
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TABLE 15 8 « BUmDOALS WHO PROVIDED EWOOURAQEKSJT DCRBJG THE 

3DOIOIWL PHDflcl^l 



Major professor 


£hcourage~ 

meat 

N 

1066 


Other staff members 


899 


Acquaintances 


534 


Parents 


415 


Spouso 


705 


Other relative 


171 


Former employer 


206 


Prospective employers 


75 


Colleagues 


68 


Other 


114 


Self 


21 





Most 

Shoourage- 




Ho 


• 


% 


l9Sb 


% 


EdapOwo 

H 


51 


51.6 


455 


22* 0 


546 


26*4 


43.5 


103 


5.0 


1065 


51.5 


25*8 


84 


3.1 


1469 


71.1 


20.1 


46 


2.2 


1606 


77.7 


34.X 


560 


27.1 


802 


38.8 


8.3 


16 


0.8 


1890 


91.0 


10.0 


27 


1.3 


1834 


88.7 


3*6 


8 


0.4 


1984 


96.0 


3.3 


28 


1*4 


1971 


95.4 


5.5 


51 


2.5 


1902 


92.0 


1.0 


9 


0*4 


2033 


98.4 



younger, and ** other” which was more often checked as a category by the older group* 
The degree groups differed not at all with respect to any of these encouraging 
individuals* 

The final question in this section on program evaluation can be described 
as B distracting factors**? The questionnaire item wass n Were there assy personal 
‘recurring, factors which prevented whole hearted, attention to doctoral study*' 11 
The general results indicate that 44*8 percent of the total sample felt that 
there hod been distractions during their program (see Table 159)* The reason, 
or cause | of distraction is not at all clear* The response to this particular 
questionnaire item was not as complete as would be desirable* This is probably 
due, in part, to the fact that this item was the third in a series of related 
items requesting reasons underlying program problems* Of those who felt distracted, 
the most prominent reasons given were,, in order of diminishing Importance, ex- 
cessive on time, inadequate financing, work pressures, and family problems* 
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TiBLE 159 * INCIBWCB OF ?miSSW! OR RECURRING FACTORS 
PREVENTING VBOLEHEARTED ATTENTION 10 DOCTORAL STUKf 





N 


% 


Tee 


925 


44*0 


No 


1055 


51.0 


No response 


87 


4*2 


Total 


2067 


100*0 



TABLE 160 - DISTRACTING FACTORS 





Persistent % 


Host 

Persistent 


% 


Ho 

Response 


% 


Inadequate financing 


214 10.4 


91 


4*4 


1762 


85.2 


Housing problems 


37 1.8 


8 


0*4 


2022 


97.8 


Family problems 


176 8.5 


66 


3.2 


1825 


88.3 


Excessive dmaands on time devoted 










e 

% m + 


to non-course duties 


275 13.3 


124 


6.0 


1668 


80.7 


Personal health 


52 2.5 


10 


0*5 


2005 


97.0 


Academic pressures 


100 4.8 


14 


0.7 


1953 


94.5 


Professional relationships 


48 2.3 


15 


0.7 


2004 


97.0 


fork pressures 


123 6.0 


no 


5.3 


1834 


88.7 


Other 


22 1.1 


n 


0.5 


2034 


98.4 




In summary, probably as many as two out of three of these graduates in edu- 
cation encountered a critical period, a sear critical period, or pessistent 
distractions during their doctoral programs* The causes of these problems were 
varied or unique to the person, but financial problems and work pressures represented 
the causes named most often* 

.Present professional Aspirations 

This section is concerned with such factors as the title associated with 
present position,, location by state of present position, whether or not present 
position is in fact a new position or a return to a position held prior to the de- 
gree, and whether or not this first position subsequent to receiving the degree 
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In an institution which itself grants doctorates in education* In addition, data 
concerning salary fcr the first year on the job are reported, along with their 
opinions about the increment in salary duo to receipt of their degree* Also of 
concern is tha kind of institution at which the respondents are presently employed, 
along with the kind of institution to which they aspire, division of tine in 
various roles in their present position, along with their aspirations on this point, 
the extent to which they are at present involved in teacher preper&tion, along 
with their feelings about the extent to which they would like to be involved, and 
the level of students with which they presently work, along with the level of 
students with which they would prefer to work* Finally the feeling of the 
respondents about the extent to which their aspirations can be realised within 
their present employing organization* 

In all there were 2487 people who received their degree during the tine 
interval of one year* Of special interest to the profession generally, and 
to those individuals in the profession who had the responsibility of fi ll i n g 
staff vacancies in the lower level of rank, is the matter of the proportion 
of this number that is actually available on the job market* In order to present 
some data relevant to this question, the following procedure was used. At 
a later point in the questionnaire the respondents were asked to list in reverse 
chronological order the full-time positions held after beginning the doctoral 
program and prior to the receipt of the degree* Coders were then requested 
to look at both the present position and the most recent position held during 
the program prior to completion of the degree, end code thorn as (l) same 
position, (2) same institutional organisation with different position or rank, 

(3) different institution or organisation, and ( 4 ) no regular staff position held 
during the doctoral program* The results are presented in fable 161 and indicate 



o 
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that 40*3 percent of the sample hold the same position prior to the receipt of 
the degree fr fld in the year subsequent to receipt of the degree c Now tb^re are 
at least two hinds of people within this group of 40 percent* There are those who 
left their program and accepted a position before the degree was completed, 
probably writing their dlssertatfcn on the job* Another group had held a paid 
position in their present Institution early in their program and took leave to 
complete their degree with a comaitment or option to return after completing it. 

An additional 11*6 percent returned to the same institutional organisation, tut 
the receipt of the degree led to either a different position within the organ** 
ization or a promotion in rank* In all .then, slightly more than 50 percent of 
the total a ample did not really become available on the job market upon receipt 
of the degree* An additional 26.7 percent did in fact change institutions or 
organisations upon receipt of the degree, tut had held full-time staff appointments 
in some institution prior to the receipt of the degree* Only 19*3 percent &p- . 
parently went through their program, held no full-time position during the program, 
and went directly from school to a job* These data suggest that less than half of 
the to tal sample were actually available on the job market upon receipt of their 
degree, and the major proportion of this residual group were recruited not direct- 
ly from the institutions conferring the degree, but from employing institutions* 

It is of course unknown just what proportion of the five hundred fifty-two in d i - 
vi duals that did in fact change positions and institutions upon receipt of the 
degree, could have returned to the same institution or the same position held 
during the program prior to receipt of the degree* 

The extent to which individuals are likely to be returning to the same 
Institution or position is degree related, with the Sd«D*s much more likely to be 
returning to the saae position or institution and considerably less likely then 
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the PheD«s to have held no position* Likewise, the younger student as opposed 
to the older is such less likely to be returning to the sane position or insti- 
tution, and is much store likely to be on the job market* Among major fields, it 
would appear that administration majors, practical arts majors, psychology majors, 
and student personnel majors are the most likely to be returning to the same 
position* On the other hand, educational psychology majors and higher education 
majors are least likely to be returning to the same position* These results may 



be seen in Tables 161, 162, and 163* 

Trfmirtwg at the present position from the standpoint of title, the results indi- 
cate that the majority, approximately 56 percent, presently enjoy academic rank 
at a college or university* Thirty point one percent are presently holding the 
rank of assistant processor, 12*5 percent associate professor, and the remainder 
are either deans, full professors or holding some kind of position in the adndns- 
trative hierarchy of the institution* An additional 6*6 percent hold some kind 
of position in the higher education setting which does not carry a common academic 
title (e*g«, research associate, etc*)* Approximately three out of eight of these 
recent graduates are not employed in colleges or universities* Chi-squared 
analysis show differences with respect to the degree group (p < *01) , and the 
direction of Independence seems to be that the Ed*D*s are much more likely to be 
working in the non-university setting* The results for the different age groups 
indicate also that the younger group is less likely to hold a position in a 
non-university setting, but within the university setting the older group is more 
likely to hold the higher academic ranks* 

Bow do these recent graduates distribute themselves geographically upon 
receipt of their degree? The states in which the respondents are presently work- 
ing are presented in Table 6 , in Appendix A • The results show no striking 
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TeBtS 161 - RELATION OF PRESENT FOSXTION TO POSITION HELD PRIOR TO 



RECEIPT OF DEQREst TOTAL SAMPLE AND BT DEGREE GROUPS 

— ‘ 1 1 it -am i — rw* nhhiiiniw ■rntiAnm w*i r mi~ *m i ■■»!■- wi^— ■et^miimhi.h— i 





Ed*D* 


Ph.Uo 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


% 


Same position 


587 


43.6 


238 


33.8 


834 


40.3 


Same institution or organ!* 
sation but different 


positich or rank 


14B 


11.0 


92 


13.1 


241 


11.6 


Different institution or 


organisation 


362 


26.9 


188 


26.7 


552 


26.7 


No position prior to degree 


229 


17.0 


168 


23.9 


399 


19.3 


No response 


19 


1.4 


18 


2.6 


41 


2.1 


Total 


1345 


95.9 


704 


100.1 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 162 - RELATION OF PRESENT POSITION TO POSITION HELD PRIOR TO 

RECEIPT OF DEGREES BY AGE GROUPS 



..Younger Older 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Same position 


220 


29.2 


460 


49*7 


Same institution or organization but 
different position or rank 


65 


8*6 


129 


13.9 


Different institution or organization 


225 


29.9 


225 


24.3 


No position prior to degree 


231 


30.7 


92 


9.9 


No response 


12 


1*6 


19 


2.1 


Total 


753 


100.0 


925 


99.9 



trend indicating that the graduates are grouping themselves in particular geo* 



graphical areas to the neglect of others* Maine e«d Alaska are the only states 
that have not attracted one or more of the individuals from the sample* The 
southern states seem to attract about as many as they produce by virtue of birth* 
Many of the Great Plains States which were designated as over-producers earlier 
in this report do not retain as many as they produce* It is also interest* 

ing to note that slightly more than one out of four (27*0 percent) of these 
graduates are employed in three states , New York, California or Illinois* 
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TABLE 163 - RELATION OF PRES0JT POSITION TO POSITION HELD PRIOR TO 

RECEIPT OF DBGRES? BY MAJOR FIELDS 



Santa Institution 

3ame different position Different No 





Position 


or rank 


Institution Position 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Special education 


28 


40.6 


7 


10.1 


19 


27.5 


U 


20.3 


69 


Administration 


226 


45.1 


44 


8.8 


153 


30.5 


71 


14.2 


501 


Curriculum 


42 


40.0 


20 


19.0 


28 


26.7 


15 


14.3 


105 


Physical education 


18 


37.5 


9 


18.8 


7 


14.6 


12 


25.0 


48 


Practical arts 


46 


44.2 


17 


16.3 


20 


19.2 


20 


19.2 


104 


Social foundations 


20 


40.8 


6 


12.2 


10 


20.4 


12 


24.5 


49 


Subject areas 


49 


40.8 


18 


15.0 


37 


30.8 


15 


12.5 


120 


Math and science education 


27 


35.5 


15 


19.7 


10 


13.2 


19 


25.0 


76 


Educational psychology 


38 


31.7 


7 


5.8 


37 


30.8 


37. 


30.8 


120 


Secondary education 


33 


36.3 


14 


15.4 


27 


29.7 


13 


14.3 


91 


Elementary education 


37 


33.0 


17 


16.5 


26 


25.2 


25 


24.3 


103 


Higher education 


20 


37.0 


4 


7.4 


11 


20*4 


19 


35.2 


54 


Guidance 


69 


37.5 


18 


9.8 


55 


29.9 


39 


21.2 


184 


Psychology 


48 


43.2 


11 


9.9 


30 


27.0 


20 


18.0 


111 


Student personnel 


15 


44.1 


2 


5.9 


12 


35.3 


5 


14.7 


34 



As students , the two thousand sixty-seven respondents represent one hundred 
eight institutions® A question which should have considerable professional inter- 
est, is the extent to which these individuals redistributed themselves among the 
same one hundred eight degree granting institutions! as opposed to those insti- 
tutions which do not grant the doctorate® This latter group of course includes 
the vast majority of institutions of higher learning in the country, and a sub- 
stantial proportion of those institutions concerned with teacher training® The 
results in Table 166, indicate that one-fourth of the sample is presently employed 
by doctorate producing institutions. However, when the 37® 5 percent, which are 
not employed by a college or university are discounted it is possible to say that 
of the group employed by colleges or universities, 41® 6 percent are employed by 
institutions which grant the doctoral degree in education. The results further 




TABLE 164 - TITLE OP PRESENT POSITION: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BI 

i^mbi i m in mam i bmi i u mw^hi— ■ mu iiW — nmmwnmie mmmmmmmmm 






S C580UPS 





Bd.D. 


Fh«D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Assistant professor 


34» 


JIL 

0*0 




«* 

JO%J 


/aa 


AA Q 

«7Uei 


Associate professor 


100 


13.4 


77 


10.9 


259 


12.5 


Professor 


49 


3.6 


19 


2.7 


69 


3.3 


Dean . 


37 


2.7 


20 


2.8 


57 


2.6 


Assistant dean or other 














administrative position 


95 


7.1 


49 


6.9 


147 


7.1 


Other 


75 


5.5 


61 


8.6 


137 


6.6 


Not employed by college 














or university 


558 


41.4 


207 


29.3 


769 


37.2 


No response 


5 


0.4 


1 


0.1 


6 


0.3 


Total 


1347 


99.9 


706 


99.8 


2067 


99.9 



TABLE 165 - TITLE OP PRESENT POSITION: 


BI AGE GB0DP3 




lounger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Assistant professor 


328 


43.3 


179 


19.4 


Associate professor 


63 


8.3 


150 


16.2 


Professor 


10 


1.3 


51 


5.5 


Dean 


24 


3.2 


22 


2.4 


Assistant dean or other 
administrative position 


45 


5.9 


69 


7.5 


Other 


61 


8.0 


55 


5.9 


Not employed by college 
or university 


224 


29.6 


398 


43.0 


No response 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.1 


Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.0 



Indicate that the younger graduates are much more likely to be employed by a 
college or university, and are more likely to be employed by a doctoral degree 
granting institution than is true of the older graduates. With respect to the 
degree group, those receiving the Ph.D* degree are likewise less likely to be 
employed outside the college or university setting and are more likely to be 
employed by institutions having doctoral programs in education, than is the case 
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TABLE 166 - INCIDENCE OF PRESENT EMPLOYMBiT B7 DOCTORATE 





Bd.D* 


MU iUW UA 

Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Not employed by college 


or university 


$66 


42*0 


205 


29.0 


775 


37.5 


Employed by doctorate 


producing institutions 


284 


21.1 


241 


34*1 


528 


25.5 


Net employed by doctorate 


producing institutions 


485 


36.0 


251 


35.6 


742 


35*9 


No response 


12 


0.9 


9 


1.3 


22 


1.1 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 167 - INCIDSJCB OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT BY DOCTORATE 
PRODUCING INSrrrUTIDNSt BY AGE CHttUPS 





Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Not employed by college 


• 


» • t 


• 




or university 


225 


29.7 


405 


43.8 


Employed by doctorate 


producing Institutions 


246 


32.5 ' 


184 


19.9 


Not employed by doctorate 


producing institutions 


280 


37.0 


326 


35.2 


No response 


6 


0.8 


10 


1.1 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



for the Ed.D* recipient (p < o 001) • Some systematic differences over major fields 
could reasonably be expected with respect to this question, and chi-squarod 
analysis indicates that such is the case (p < * 001 ) « The vast majority of the 
chi-square is accounted for in the column labeled "not employed by college or 
university" where the results indicate that many more than expected of adminis- 
tration majors, psychology majors and curriculum majors are employed outside the 
higher educational setting, and fewer than expected of the physical education 
majors, practical arts majors, and higher education majors are employed in this 
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TiBLB 168 - IHOXBBJ® OF PRESENT HtPIOSMBHr BY U00I0B4TB 
PKODBCIHO msmOTIDNSi BY MAJOR FIELDS 

Suployed by Not employed by 
Not employed dootorato doctorate 

by college producing producing 

or university institution institution Total 





N 


% 


N 


* 


N 


i 


N 


Special education 


23 


33.3 


24 


34.8 


22 


31.9 


69 


Administration 


324 


64.5 


77 


15.3 


99 


19.7 


502 


Curriculum 


44 


41.5 


20 


18.9 


38 


35.8 


106 


Physical education 


5 


10.4 


15 


31.3 


27 


56.3 


48 


Practical arts 


12 


11.4 


a 


39.0 


51 


48.6 


105 


Social foundations 


11 


22* *4 


17 


34.7 


20 


40.8 


49 


Subject areas 


33 


27.5 


26 


21.7 


59 


49.2 


120 


Hath and soience education 


16 


21.1 


26 


34.2 


34 


44*7 


76 


Educational psychology 


38 


31.7 


40 


33.3 


40 


33.3 


120 


Secondary education 


28 


30.8 


19 


20.9 


43 


47.3 


91 


Elementary education 


24 


23.3 


29 


28.2 


49 


47.6 


103 


Higher education 


6 


11.1 


15 


27.8 


32 


59.3 


54 


Guidance 


59 


32*1 


59 


32.1 


65 


35.3 


184 


Psychology 


53 


47.3 


30 


26.8 


28 


25.0 


112 


Student personnel 


9 


26.5 


10 


29.4 


14 


41.2 


34 



setting* There are, however, some trends in some fields relative to the likelihood 

* 

of holding a position in an institution granting the doctorate* looking at the 
absolute percentage figures it would appear that practical arts majors have the 
highest probability of being employed by an Institution granting the doctorate in 
education, while administration majors are the least likely to be employed in this 
kind of institution* looking, however, at the relative proportion over the second 
and third columns of the table some additional interpretations can be made* For 

j 

example, of those special education majors that are employed in colleges or 
universities, more are employed by institutions granting the doctoral degree than 
by institutions not granting the doctoral degree* This represents a reversal in 
trend one would expect upon the basis of the results of the total sample, which 
show that of those employed in college and university settings, about 40 percent 
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would be employed hy the doctoral producing institutions. An inspection of the 
seooad and third column does indicate that in general for each field sore are 
employed by the non-degree granting institutions* However for special edu ca tio n , 
educational psychology, end psychology the general trend does not hold. At the 
sane tine the trend is even more pronounced for certain fields, namely, secondary 
education, higher education, the subject areas, and curriculum. In these oases 

the odds are fully two-io-ona that the graduates win be employed in institutions 
not granting the doctorate. 

Ihe expected i n com e of the respondents for 1964^1965 ranges from less ti'an 
three thousand dollars to more than twenty thousand dollars. The median seems 
to be slightly over ten thousand dollars, with the modal category clearly located 
In tiie Interval frees ten thou sa nd to twelve thousand five hundred*, These res ult s 
are shown in Table 169* These expected incomes are not Just base salaries, but 
include salaries, consultant fees, and other incomes from professional activity# 
Only income from investment and other sources is excluded. Hence, if these 
figures are compared to base salaries typically offered by institutions to new 
degree recipients, the figures may appear to be somewhat inflated* However, the 
decision to use total income from professional activities would seem to be mere 
defensible on the grounds that base salary is subject to a variety of definitions 
both within ami between institutions, looking again at the in c ome distribution, 
there appears to be a substantial number earning relatively low salar ies for the 
year. This is probably due to several factors, namely* There is a definite 
increase in the number of individuals who undertake a year of post-doctoral study 
immediately upon completion of their degree; certain of the married women with 
families elect to work on a part-time basis only; and certain of the respondents 
entered into rather low salary service-type activities such as, missionary work, 



Peace Corps work, etc* The degree groups do not show a pronounced difference in 
expected income, chi-square being significant at the 10 percent level* The 
trend to the extent that one was present, generally favored higher salairea for 
the Sd.D. »s but with a reversal in the category over $20,000, where more Fh*D.*s 
than Sd*0* f s earn salaries at this level (see Table 170)* The age groups show 
a pronounced difference in favor of higher income for the older group (p < *001) • 
The greater part of the chi-square is accounted for at the high salary level 
with the younger group very poorly represented in the high salary bracket (see 
Table 171)* Analysis of degree and age groups versus incase required collapsing 
a number of the income categories to meet chi-square requirements for minimum 
ejected frequencies in the cell* By using the three Income categories of under 
$10,000 to $12,500, and over $12,500 the analyses showed the results described* 

A similar procedure was used for major field versus Income and the results 
indicate a highly alngificant shi-square (p< *001). Closer analysis of these 
results indicates that the field of administration counts for the lions share 
of the chi-square, with this group being greatly underrepresented at the under 
$10,000 level, highly overrepresented in the over $12,500 level, but represented 
about as expected in the $10,000 to $12,500 range (see Table 172) • Most of the 
remainder of the chi-square was accounted for in the over $12,500 categories 

with all other fields either represented about at expected frequency or 

* 

underrepresented® Most underrepresented at the high salaries are elementary 
majors, guidance majors, and subject area majors* Most likely to be found at 
the under $10,000 level are the physical education majors and those majoring 
in the subjeot areas* 



The respondents were also asked the extent to which their income had been 
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table 169 - ezpbctbd income prom first year position ( 196 &- 1965 ) 



Less thaa $3,000 
#3, OCX) to $3,999 
$4,000 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $5,999 
$6,000 to $6,999 
$7,000 to $7,999 
$8,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $9,999 
&0, 000 to $12,499 
$12,500 to $14,999 
ft5,000 to $19,999 
*20 f OQO and over 
Ho response 
Total 



H 


% 


19 


0*9 


5 


0.2 


10 


0.5 


16 


0.8 


44 


2.1 


123 


6.0 


239 


11.6 


352 


17*0 


775 


37.5 


2$3 


13.7 


138 


6.7 


28 


1.4 


35 


1.6 


2067 


100.0 



table ito - expected income prom first tear position ( 1964 - 1965 ) 





Under 

§10,000 


$10,000- 

12,500 


Over 

112,500 


Total 




H % 


N % 


N % 


N 


Ea.D. 

Ph.D. 

Total 


518 33.9 
284 41.2 
802 39.7 


507 38.1 
265 38.5 
772 38.2 


305 22.9 
140 20.3 
445 22.1 


1330 

689 

2019 



TABLE m - EXPECTED INCOME PROM FIRST YEAR POSITION (1964-1965) 



lounger 

Older 



Bader 

§10,000 



, 000 - 
12,500 



Over 

$12,500 



N 


% 


H 


% 


N 


% 


341 


45.6 


297 


39.5 


109 


14.6 


342 


37.8 


311 


34.4 


252 


27.8 


683 


41.3 


608 


36.8 


361 


21.9 



Total 

N 

747 

905 

1652 



n —own 
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Increased as a result of having earned the doctorate* The responses are shown 
in Table 173$ and indicate that the modal response is that the doctorate produced 
no increase in yearly income* Although this category is clearly the modal one, 
nearly three quarters ox the respondents indicated some financial reward upon 
completing the degree* The median increment would appear to be very slightly 
over one thousand dollars* It Is difficult to say what meanings are hidden in 
the very large increments v/fcich are reported by the respondents* For instance, 

20 percent of the group reported increments in excess of three thousand dollars* 

It is quite likely, however, that a substantial proportion of this group are 
reporting differences of increments in their present position relative to part- 
time staff appointments held during the doctoral program* Semis evidence in support 
of this interpretation can be seen in Table 175, where substantial differences 
are reported by the younger group in contrast with the older group (chi-square 
indicates independence at the *001 level)* May it be remembered that the younger 
group in general was more likely to have held part-time staff appointments, were 
more likely to have undertaken their program on a full time basis, and were much 
less likely to be returning to the same job* The same is true of the degree groups* 
The Ed*D .»3 were much more likely to report no increment in salary due to the 
degree or relatively low increments, while the Ph.D. *s much less often reported 
no increments, and at the same time tended to dominate the larger increments (see 
Table 174) • The increments in salary perceived as due to receipt of the degree 
was also related to major fields according to chi-squared analysis (p< *01) • The 
interpretation of this finding, however, is somewhat difficult because the chi- 
square does not seem to be associated with any particular field or any particular 
increment category* Given an expected distribution across increment categories, 
however, it is possible to look at each major field and note deviations or lack of 
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TABLE 172 - EXPECTED INCOME FROM FUST TEAR POSITION (1964-1963 « 



BI MAJOR FIELDS 




Under 


#10, 


,000 


Over 






$10, 


,000 


12, 


,500 


812, 


,500 


Total 




H 


% 


N 


* 


H 


% 


N 


Special education 


23 


34.3 


31 


46.3 


13 


19.4 


67 


Administration 


127 


25.8 


170 


34.6 


195 


39.6 


492 


Curriculum 


40 


39.2 


36 


35.3 


26 


25.5 


102 


Physical education 


28 


59.6 


16 


34.0 


3 


6.4 


47 


Practical arts 


49 


47.1 


42 


40.4 


13 


12.5 


104 


Social foundations 


28 


59.6 


16 


34.0 


3 


6.4 


47 


Subject areas 


72 


61.0 


35 


29.7 


11 


9.3 


118 


Hath and science education 


35 


47.3 


29 


39.2 


10 


13.5 


74 


Educational psychology 


48 


40.3 


31 


42.9 


20 


16.8 


119 


Secondary education 


41 


45.1 


37 


40.7 


33 


14*3 


91 


Elementary education 


4B 


47.5 


48 


4 7 *5 


5 


5.0 


101 


Higher education 


20 


37.0 


16 


29.6 


18 


33.3 


54 


Guidance 


78 


42.6 


84 


45.9 


21 


11.5 


183 


Psychology 


42 


37.5 


41 


36.6 


29 


25.9 


112 


Student personnel 


16 


47.1 


14 


41.2 


4 


11.8 


34 


Total 


695 


39.8 


666 


38.2 


384 


22.0 


1745 



TABLE 173 - INCREMENT IN INCOME RESULTING FROM RECEIPT 



OF THE DEGREE 




N 


% 


Nona 


560 


27.1 


Less than $500 


219 


10.6 


$500 to $999 


237 


11.5 


$1,000 to $1,499 


218 


10.5 


$1,500 to $1,999 


136 


6.6 


$2,000 to $2,499 


173 


8.4 


$2,500 to $2,999 


104 


5.0 


$3,000 to $3,999 


195 


9*4 


$4,000 to $4,999 


122 


5.9 


More then $5,000 


103 


5.0 


Total 


2067 


100.0 



tom 



deviations from that pattern. For example, considerably more administrators than 
would be expected report no increment due to receipt of the degree, and consid- 
exably less report increments greater than two thousand dollars. On the other 
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TABLE 180 - TYPE OF EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION TO WHICH DOCTORAL 
GRAHJATES ASPIRE: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEK31EE GROUPS 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Snail college, public or private 


403 


29.9 


157 


22.2 


564 


27.3 




Private or denominational school 


35 


2.6 


25 


3.5 


60 


2.9 




Large university 


481 


35.7 


344 


48.7 


833 


40.3 




Public school 


175 


13.0 


32 


4.5 


207 


10.0 




State or federal governmental agency 


29 


2.2 


10 


1.4 


39 


1.9 




Private business-profit making institution 10 


0.7 


7 


1.0 


17 


0.8 




Non-profit organization or foundation 


7 


0.5 


19 


2,7 


26 


1.2 




Self employed or private practice 


9 


0.7 


11 


1,6 


20 


1.0 




Other 


61 


4.5 


33 


4.7 


94 


4.5 




No response 


137 


10.2 


68 


9*6 


207 


10.0 




Total 1347 


100,0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


99.9 




, TABLE 181 - TYPE OF EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION TO WHICH DOCTORAL 






GRADUATES ASPIRE: 


BY AGE GROUPS 














lounger 


Older 










N 


% 


N 


% 






Snail college, public or private 




188 


24.8 


279 


30.2 






Private or denominational school 




18 


2.4 


36 


3.9 






Large university 




366 


48.3 


303 


32.8 






Public school 




56 


7.4 


97 


10.5 






State or federal governmental agency 




13 


1.7 


21 


2.3 






Private business-prof ti making institution 6 


0.8 


8 


0.9 






Non-profit organization or foundation 


10 


1.3 


12 


1.3 






Self employed or private practice 




12 


1.6 


6 


0.6 






Other 




28 


3.7 


49 


5.3 






No response 




60 


7.9 


114 


12.3 






Total 




757 


99.9 


925 


100.1 







likely to be self employed. Among major fields it would appear that those indi- 
viduals majoring in higher education, the srubject areas, and physical education 
are moat likely to be found in the small colleges, while psychology majors, and 
ada&nistrution major's are least likely to be found in these settings (see Table 1?9). 
The majors most likely to be employed by the large universities immediately upon 
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TABLE 176 - INCREMENT IN INCOME RESULTING FROM RECEIPT 
OF THE DEGREES* BX MAJOR FIELDS 

















More 










Under 


$ 1,000 


than 






None 


aaa 


AAA 

<; juuu 


Aa AAA 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Special education 


17 


24.6 


13 


18.8 


10 


4.5 


29 


42.0 


69 


Administration 


161 


32.1 


116 


23.1 


78 


15.5 


147 


29.3 


bsJ 2 


Curriculum 


30 


28.3 


30 


28.3 


17 


16.0 


29 


27.4 


106 


Physical education 


9 


18.8 


14 


29.2 


13 


27.1 


12 


25.0 


48 


Practical arts 


27 


25.7 


25 


23.8 


20 


19.0 


> 33 


31.4 


105 


Social foundations 


12 


24.5 


15 


30.6 


7 


14.3 


15 


30.6 


49 


Subject areas 


35 


29.2 


36 


30.0 


21 


17.5 


' 28 


23.3 


120 


Math and science education 


11 


14.5 


17 


22.4 


17 


22.4 


31 


4 0.8 


76 


Educational psychology 


31 


25.8 


13 


10.8 


25 


20*8 


51 


42*5 


120 


Secondary education 


22 


24.2 


21 


23.1 


18 


19.8 


30 


33.0 


91 


Elementary education 


33 


32.0 


25 


24.3 


18 


17.5 


27 


26.2 


103 


Higher education 


18 


33.3 


3 


5.6 


8 


14*8 


25 


46.3 


54 


Guidance 


37 


20.1 


4D 


21.7 


33 


17.9 


74 


40.2 


184 


Psychology 


25 


22.3 


23 


20.5 


13 


11.6 


51 


45.5 


112 


Student personnel 


5 


14.7 


8 


23.5 


9 


26.5 


12 


35.3 


34 


Total 


473 


26.7 


*399 


22.5 


307 


17.3 


594 


33.5 


1773 



expected on the basis of the total sample. These results may be found in Table 
176. 

While these recent graduates tended to distribute themselves quite widely 
geographically, they do not show great diversity with respect to the kind of organ- 
ization where they are presently employed. The distribution of the sample accord- 
ing to kind of organization is presented in Table 177 . It would appear that the 
largest employer of these recent graduates is the large university accounting for 
about 29.4 percent of the sample. The public schools and small colleges account 
for slightly more than 50 percent of the total sample with these two kinds of 
organizations equally represented. In all about 44*5 percent of the sample is 
employed in higher education setting, and counting the private schools, approxi- 
mately 28.4 percent are employed in schools at the pre-college level. A substantial 
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TABLE 177 - TYPE OF ORGANIZATION PRESENTLY EMPLOYING 
DOCTORAL GRADUATES* TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREE GROUPS 





Ed.D. 


Pb.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Small college, public or private 


348 


25.8 


168 


23.8 


519 


25.1 


Priv vQ or denominational school 


38 


2.8 


31 


4.4 


69 


3.3 


Large university 


328 


24.4 


272 


38.5 


607 


29.4 


Public school 


413 


30.7 


102 


14*4 


519 


25.1 


State or federal governmental agency 


73 


5.4 


36 


5.1 


109 


5.3 


Private business-profit making institution 


15 


1.1 


5 


0.7 


20 


1.0 


Non-profit organization or foundation 


32 


2*4 


31 


4.4 


63 


3.0 


Self employed or orivata practice 


3 


0.2 


7 


1.0 


10 


0.5 


Other 


60 


4.5 


29 


4.1 


89 


4.3 


No response 


37 


2.7 


25 


3.5 


62 


3.0 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


100.0 



TABLE 178 - TYPE OF ORGANIZATION PRESENTLY EMPLOYING 
DOCTORAL GRADUATES: BY AGE GROUPS 




Younger 


01r' 


jr 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Snail college, public or private 


IBS 


24.8 


237 


25.6 


Private or denominational school 


22 


2.9 


39 


4.2 


Large university 


267 


35.3 


214 


23.1 


Public school 


138 


18.2 


277 


29.9 


State or federal governmental agency 


37 


4.9 


52 


5.6 


Private business-profit making institution 


10 


1.3 


9 


1.0 


Non-profit organization or foundation 


28 


3.7 


26 


2.8 


Self employed or private practice 


5 


0.7 


3 


0.3 


Other 


41 


5.4 


37 


4.0 


No response 


21 


2.8 


31 


3.4 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 100.0 



number are employed by governmental agencies, and an additional 4.3 percent were 
unable to classify their present position within the categories provided. 

Chi-squared analysis of the present employing organization with age groups 
shoved statistical independence (p<«0l), The age groups seem to be represented 
about equally well in the small colleges, but the younger group is considerably 
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TABLE 179 - TYPE OF ORGANIZATION PRESM1Y EMPLOYING 
DOCTORAL GRADUATES* BY MAJOR FIELDS 





Snail 


Large 


Public 


All 


xotal 




College 


University 


School 


Other* 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N*# 


Special education 


14 


20*3 


29 


42.0 


9 


13.0 


14 


20.2 


69 


Administration 


73 


14*5 


85 


16.9 


263 


52.4 


74 


15.8 


502 


Curriculum 


30 


28.3 


21 


19.3 


39 


36.8 


10 


9.3 


106 


Physical education 


20 


41.7 


16 


33.3 


6 


12.5 


6 


12.6 


48 


Practical arts 


32 


30.5 


52 


49.5 


8 


7.6 


12 


11.5 


105 


Social foundations 


12 


24.5 


17 


34.7 


6 


12.2 


13 


27.5 


49 


Subject areas 


52 


43.3 


28 


23.3 


19 


15.8 


17 


34.1 


120 


Math and science education 25 


32.9 


28 


36.8 


9 


11.8 


12 


15.8 


76 


Educational psychology 


24 


20.0 


46 


38.3 


11 


9.2 


28 


23.4 


120 


Secondary education 


36 


39.6 


24 


26.4 


20 


22.0 


11 


12.1 


91 


Elementary education 


38 


39.6 


33 


32.0 


22 


21.4 


9 


8.7 


103 


Higher education 


24 


44.4 


18 


33.3 


1 


1.9 


9 


16.8 


54 


Guidance 


35 


19.0 


59 


32.1 


36 


19.6 


50 


27.3 


184 


Psychology 


16 


14.3 


29 


34*8 


16 


14# 3 


33 


30.4 


112 


Student personnel 


9 


26.5 


14 


41.2 


9 


26.5 


2 


30.4 


34 


*In Older to meet minumum cell-frequency requirements for chi-squared analysis, 
it was necessary to combine categories for this table. 



**The figures In this col umn are for the total number of each major field 
represented* All percentage in a given row are based on the "N 1 in this 
column* For a number of majors there is a discrepancy between the total 
"N M and the sum of the categories. This is due to the amission of the 
"no response" category from the table. 



more likely to be employed by a large university, while the older group is more 
likely to be employed In the public schools (see Table 178). There is a very 
significant difference (p < ,001) between degree groups and employing organizations 
(see Table 177). The ratio of Ed.D. l s to Ph.D.'s holds fairly well among the 
snail colleges with the Ed.D.'s very slightly over represented On the other 
hand, many fewer than expected Ed.D.'s are to be found in the large universities 
and relatively few Ph. D» ’ s are likely to be found in the public school. Ph.D.'s * 
are somewhat more likely to be employed by non-profit organizations, and more 
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TABLE 180 - TYPE OF EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION TO WHICH DOCTORAL 
GRADUATES ASPIRE; TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREE GROUPS 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Small college , public or private 


403 


29.9 


157 


22. 2 


564 


27.3 


Private or denominational school 


35 


2.6 


25 


3.5 


60 


2.9 


Large university 


481 


35.7 


344 


48.7 


833 


40.3 


Public school 


175 


13.0 


32 


4.5 


207 


10.0 


State or federal governmental agency 


29 


2.2 


10 


1.4 


39 


1.9 


Private business-profit making institution 10 


0.7 


7 


1.0 


17 


0.8 


Non-profit organization or foundation 


7 


0.5 


19 


2.7 


26 


1.2 


Self employed or private practice 


9 


0.7 


11 


1.6 


20 


1.0 


Other 


61 


4.5 


33 


4.7 


94 


4.5 


No response 


137 


10.2 


68 


9.6 


207 


10.0 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


99.9 



TABLE 181 - TYPE OF EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION TO WHICH DOCTORAL 



GRADUATES ASPIRE: BY AGE GROUPS 




Younger 


Older 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Small college, public or private 


188 


24.8 


279 


30.2 


Private or denominational school 


18 


2.4 


36 


3.9 


Large university 


366 


48.3 


303 


32.8 


Public school 


56 


7.4 


97 


10.5 


State or federal governmental agency 


13 


1.7 


21 


2.3 


Private business-profti making institution 


6 


0.8 


8 


0.9 


Non-profit organization or foundation 


10 


1.3 


12 


1.3 


Self employed or private practice 


12 


1.6 


6 


0.6 


Other 


28 


3.7 


49 


5.3 


No response 


60 


7.9 


114 


12.3 


Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


100.1 




likely to be self employed* Among major fields it would appear that those indi- 
viduals majoring in higher education, the subject areas, and physical education 
are most likely to be found in the small colleges, while psychology majors, and 
administration majors are least likely to be found in these settings (s ee Table 179) • 
The majors most likely to be employed by the large universities immediately upon 
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receipt or their degree are practical arts majors , special education majors , and 
student personnel majors* On the other hand, large universities are least likely 
to employ indi vidu a l s with brand new degrees from administration, curxluuTua, 
and the subject fields* The public schools employ more than one half of the 
administration majors e nd more than a third of the curricu l u m majors* I^ast likely 
to be employed by the public schools are higher education majors , practical arts 
majors, an d educational psychology majors* These results may be seen in Table 179* 
By posing to the respondents the same categories of employing organisations 
at a later point in the questionnaire, only this time under the question: "In 

what irfnd of organization would you like to be employed?", it is possible to gain 
sane insight into the aspirations of the sample* Th8 distribution of responses 
on this item is shown in Table 180. The results indicate \hat 40*3 percent of 
the sample would like to be employed by a large university, 10 percent by public 
schools, and 27*3 percent by small colleges (see Table 180)* A considerable 
number that failed to respond to this item (10*0 percent) suggest that the actual 

t 

percentages reported in other categories may be somewhat deflated, hence it would 
be unreasonable to adjust the percentages on the basis of those responding* 

Without such adjustment however, it seems very clear that the large university is 
seen as an attractive setting to many of the respondents. It also seems clear 
that tha group presently employed in the public schools would prefer to move into 
college level work. State and federal agencies are apparently not perceived as 
® organisational setting, so indicated by the fact that although 5.3 percent 
are those presently employed by such agencies only 1.9 percent would like to 
be so employed. The age groups again differed significantly with respect to 
the organization by which they would like to be employed (p < .01) * The younger 
group is much more likely to desire employment in a large university, much less 



xai 

likely to desire employment in public schools , much less likely to desire eo~ * 

ployment in other small colleges , and more likely to respond to thi 3 item (see 
Table 181) s A significant «gq|tfipg wynlrl yggijlt jtj fjto f fgy^gggg KofuoAn 

these tvo groups on the basis of the n large university” category alone* The 
degree groups also shoved statistical independence (p< *001) with the Ed«D. Y s 
much more desirous of employment with the small colleges and the public schools, 

I 

and the Ph*D.»s aspiring to the large universities ( see Table 180) • In looking 

\ 

at the organizational distribution of the various majors at present, and that to 

* 

which they aspire, two rather striking findings are apparent (see Tables 182 and 
179) • First, the desire to move out of the public school setting is uniform 
across all fifteen major fields* Secondly, the desire to move into large uni- • 
versitles is again uniform across all fifteen major fields* In the case of the 
sma l l colleges the proportions desirous of working in this setting are sometimes 
greater and sometimes less than the present proportions found in this setting • 

A significant variable related to an increase seems to be the proportion 
presently employed in the public schools* In other words, the proportion of 
administrators desirous of teaching In small colleges almost doubles, but adminis- 
trators are presently most often employed by the public schools* Hath and science 
education majors show an increase in proportion desirous of teaching in small 
colleges, bat this increase seems to be entirely due or accounted for h$r the 
decrease in proportion desiring to remain in public schools* It is possible that 
these findings reflect a sequence plus a contingency* That is to say, that if an 
individual Is at present employed in a small college he is probably desirous of 
moving to a large university* If he is employed, however, in the public schools, 
he is quite likely to desire employment in the small colleges* The sequence seems 
to be that from the public schools to the small college; to tho large university* 
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TABLE 182 - TOE OP EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION TO WHICH DOCTORAL 
GRADUATES ASPIRE* BY MAJOR FIELDS 





Spall 


Large 


Public 










college 


university 

» 


school 


Other 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


'* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Special education 


14 


20.3 


33 


47.8 


4 


5.8 


11 


15.8 


69 


Administration 


137 


27.3 


139 


27.7 


131 


26.1 


56 


11.2 


502 


Curriculum 


31 


29.2 


42 


39.6 


11 


10.4 


11 


10.3 


106 


Physical education 


20 


41.7 


19 


39.6 


2 


4.2 


1 


2.1 


48 


Practical arts 
Social foundations 


28 

10 


26.7 

20.4 


57 

22 


54.3 

44.9 


2 

1 


1.9 

2.0 


11 

12 


10.5 

24.5 


105 

49 


Subject areas 


39 


32.5 


44 


36.7 


4 


3.3 


10 


7.5 


120 


Math andscience education 


32 


42.1 


28 


36.8 


1 


1.3 


9 


11.8 


76 


Educational psychology 


27 


22.5 


61 


$0.8 


3 


2.5 


16 


13.3 


120 


Secondary education 


31 


34.1 


39 


42.9 


6 


6.6 


9 


9.9 


91 


Elementary education 


30 


29.1 


48 


46.6 


7 


6.8 


8 


7.8 


103 


Higher education 


15 


27.8 


25 


46.3 


0 


0.0 


8 


16.7 


54 


Guidance 


51 


27.7 


77 


41.8 


10 


5.4 


28 


15.1 


184 


Psychology 


16 


14.3 


47 


42.0 


8 


7.1 


25 


22.4 


112 


Student personnel 


11 


32.4 


15 


44.1 


2 


5.9 


4 


11.7 


34 



The main contingency seems to be present place of employment. Although the data 
do reveal the direction of a general trend, this particular analysis does not 
reveal | in fact it obscures any information about reverse trends. There is 
undoubtedly a minority of those presently employed by large universites that are 
desirous of returning to public schools or small colleges and this trend, «mli 
though it may be, probably also interacts with major fields. It should also be 
noted that desire to move into a different kind of organisational setting is far 
from equivalent to the decision to move. In the case of sohool administrators 
for example, although the higher education setting seems attractive to many, s uch 

considerations as salary and autonomy could outweigh attractiveness in the actual 
decision to move. 
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The respondents in their present position only rarely can describe their 
Job in terns of a single responsibility* It is clear frot* Table 183 that the 
mat- ssj ortly allocate their time among various responsibilities* In fact only 
appr ox imately 15 percent of the total sample categorized their responsibility in 
the last category of the table (81 percent to 100 percent of tine) • Looking 
at the various job dimensions » not unexpectedly! teaching and preparation involve 
the largest single category of the responses* But Interestingly enough , less t h an 
two thirds of the sample indicate some teaching responsibility, hence, more than 
one third of the total sample presently hold positions having no teaching responsi- 
bilities whatsoever* Fifty-seven percent of the sample Included a part of their 
Job description as counseling, advising, individual case work, etc. The Job 
dimension most likely not included is writing, research and other creative work* 

A rather surprising number include among their responsibilities, administration 
supervision, 55*1 percent and 44*1 percent respectively* While these figures 
Just reported reveal presence versus absence of involvement in various responsi- 
bilities, further insight can be gained by looking at the distribution of time 
devoted to* these responsibilities* It is also clear that by scanning across rows 
in Table 183 that most distributions of time are heavily skewed in the direction 
of greater involvement with the various responsibilities* For example, it is 
highly unlikely that an individual holds a position involving more than 20 percent 
of time devoted to committee work or 10 percent of time devoted to service* It is 
rare indeed for these recent graduates to be devoting a great deal of time to 
research and writing* On the other hand, the distribution of time devoted to 
teaching and preparation is much more nearly recta ng u lar with only a scarcely 
discemable peak at 41 to 50 percent* The age groups manifest evidence of inde- 
pendence with respect to certain of the job dimensions* For example, the younger 
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TABLE 184 - DISTRIBUTION OF TIME ALLOCATION OP RESPONSIBILITIES: BY AGB GROUPS 












186 

group in general is less likely to have administrative responsibilities , and this 

appears to be the case across most of the categories to extent of involvement 

fny JYl\ . w nmg oy WAiin nlan likelv to be involved in teaching fl 

(p< *01), and much more likely to be involved in research (p-<*00l)* The older < 

group on the other band is much more likely to report proportion of time devoted 
to service (p < *01) • The -degree groups show an even greater degree of independence 
than do the age groups , and also differ on more of the job dimensions* The Ph*D**s 
are significantly less likely to be involved in administration (p< *01) • The 
Ed.D.’s, are much more likely to have supervisory responsibilities (p< *001) , much 
less likely to be involved in research (p < *001) 9 much less likely to be involved 
in writing (p c*001) 9 and somewhat less likely to have service dimension in their 
position (p<*Q5)* 

One would expect a number of significant relationships between dimensions of 
present positions and major fields f and the data bear this out* Chi-squared 
analysis of major field versus administration shows a very h igh degree of statisti- 
cal independence (p <*00l) 9 and the results recorded in Table 185 do clearly 
indioate that those most likely to hold administrative positions are those who 
majored in administration* Of the other fields special education majors, higher 
education majors, and student personnel majors are also quite likely to have some 
administrative involvement* Least likely to have an administrative d ime nsion in 
their present position are elementary education majors, math and science education 
majors, and educational psychology majors* More major fields again show consider- 
able independence with respect to their supervisory role, (p <*00l) , the inde- 
pendencies in 'this case is less explainable in terms of a single field than was 
the case with administration* The results in Table 186 indicate that special 
education majors, administration majors, curriculum, elementary and secondary 
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TABLE 185 - DISTRIBUTION OP TIME ALLOCATION OP RESPONSIBILITIES: BY DEGREE GBOgPS 
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TABLE 185 - DISTRIBUTION OP TIME ALLOCATION TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITIES* BY MAJOR FIELDS 







Not 


1*- 


31*- 




7156- 








involved 


30* 


70* 


mm ■ 

JLW* 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Special education 


25 


36.2 


26 


37.6 


15 


21.6 


3 


4.3 


69 


Administration 


103 


20.5 


103 


20.5 


194 


38.7 


102 


20.4 


502 


Curriculum 


53 


50.0 


29 


27.4 


20 


18.8 


4 


3.7 


106 


Physical, education 


25 


52.1 


19 


39.6 


3 


6.3 


1 


2.1 


48 


Practical arts 


52 


49.5 


35 


33.4 


15 


14.4 


3 


2.9 


105 


Social foundations 


30 


61.2 


16 


32.6 


3 


6.1 


0 


0.0 


49 


Subject areas 


75 


62.5 


38 


31.7 


6 


5.0 


1 


0.8 


120 


Math and science education 


50 


65.6 


22 


28.9 


3 


3.9- 


1 


1.3 


76 


Educational psychology 


78 


65.0 


27 


22.6 


13 


10.9 


2 


1.7 


120 


Secondary education 


56 


61.5 


18 


19.8 


12 


13.2 


5 


5.5 


91 


Elementary education 


71 


68.9 


17 


16.5 




10.6 


4 


3.9 


103 


Higher education 


17 


31.5 


12 


22.2 


*2 


22.4 


13 


24.1 


54 


Guidance 


93 


50.5 


58 


31.5 


27 


14.6 


6 


3.2 


184 


Psychology 


58 


51.8 


40 


35.7 


11 


9.9 


3 


2.7 


112 


Student personnel 


11 


32.4 


12 


35.3 


7 


20.6 


4 


11.7 


34 


Total 


797 




472 




352 




152 




1773 



majors are most likely to have supervisory responibility, and reflect only small 
differences in the extent of the involvement. On the other hand, educational psych- 
ology majors, higher education majors, and practical arts majors are least likely 
to have supervisory responsibility in their present positions* Chi-squared analysis 
major field versus teaching responsibility again produces a very highly significant 
chi-square (p < .001) • The results reported in Table 187 indicate that administration 
majors are least likely to have any teaching responsibility in their present posi- 
tion. In addition, psychology majors and student personnel majors are considerably 
less likely to have teaching responsibilities. On the other hand, most likely to 
he involved in teaching are curriculum majors and social foundation majors with 
only 6.3 percent and 8.3 percent reporting no involvment, respectively* The 30 
to 70 peroent category represents the modal extent of involvement in teaching for 
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TABLE 186 - 0XSTRXBUT1DN OF TIKE ALLOCATION TO SUPJEVI30FY 
RSSFONSIBIIITIESt BZ MAJDR FIELDS 





Not 

Involved 

IV it 


1.036- 

3036 

%f ft 


%v 


3136- 

10036 

a 


%v 




« 


7 > 


x% 


7 > 


W 




JN 


Special education 


31 


44*9 


33 


47.7 


5 


7.2 


69 


Administration 


216 


43.0 


212 


42.1 


74 


14.8 


502 


Curriculum 


45 


42.5 


37 


34.8 


24 


22-6 


106 


Physical education 


24 


50*0 


17 


35*5 


7 


14.6 


48 


Practical arts 


74 


70.5 


25 


23.8 


6 


5.8 


105 


Social foundations 


30 


61*2 


17 


34*7 


2 


4.0 


49 


Subject areas 


77 


64*2 


33 


27.5 


10 


2.4 


120 


Math and science education 


4B 


63.2 


20 


26.4 


8 


10.4 


76 


. Educational psychology 


94 


78.3 


21 


17.0 


5 


4.2 


120 


Secondary education 


44 


48*4 


28 


30.8 


19 


20.9 


91 


Elementary education 


50 


48.5 


38 


36;9 


15 


14.5 


103 


Higher education 


38 


70*4 


12 


22.3 


4 


7.5 


54 


Guidance 


117 


63*6 


60 


32.6 


7 


3.8 


184 


Psychology 


76 


67.9 


31 


27.7 


5 


4.5 


112 


Student personnel 


17 


50.0 


15 


44*1 


2 


5.8 


34 


Total 


981 

# 




599 




193 




1773 



tdm of the fifteen majors* For the remaining six. In no ease does the mode 
exceed 70 percent* Student personnel majors , psychology majors* higher education 
majors* and administration majors all indicate that their respective modal groups 
have no teaching responsibilites, although only psychology majors and a dm inl s-? 
tration majors have an actual majority in this category* The modal taac h l ng load 
for elementary education end math and science education majors is in the 10 to 
30 percent category* Host likely to have teaching loads in excess of 70 percent 
of the responsibility are social foundation majors subject area majors* and physical 
education majors* Least likely to have mere than 70 percent involvement in teach- 
ing are student personnel majors* administration majors* and psychology majors* 
Chi-squared analysis of the major fields versus the extent of involvement In 
research in' their present position produces a highly significant indication of 
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TABLE 187 - UISTRIBDTIDN OF TIME ALLOCATION TO TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES: BY MAJOR FIELDS 



Not I*0$- 31J6— 

involved 30$ 70$ 



73$- 

100 $ 





N 


$ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


-A 

5b 


N 


Special education 


17 


24*6 


19 


27.5 


13 


37.5 


7 


10.1 


56 


Administration 


330 


65.7 


81 


16.2 


58 


11.6 


33 


6*6 


502 


Curriculum 


37 


34.9 


21 


19.8 


28 


26.4 


20 


18*8 


106 


Physical education 


3 


6.3 


6 


12.6 


33 


62.5 


9 


18*8 


48 


Practical arts 


H 


13.3 


22 


20.9 


37 


35.5 


32 


30*5 


105 


Social foundations 


4 


8.2 


12 


24.5 


24 


49.0 


9 


18.3 


49 


Subject areas 


15 


12.5 


16 


13.3 


46 


38.4 


43 


35.8 


120 


Math and science education 10 


13.2 


4 


5.2 


38 


50.0 


24 


31c5 


76 


Educational psychology 


35 


29.2 


33 


27.5 


35 


29.2 


17 


14. 1 


120 


Secondary education 


22 


24.2 


19 


20.9 


33 


36.3 


17 


18.7 


91 


Elementary education 


18 


17.5 


17 


16.5 


41 


39.5 


27 


26.2 


103 


Higher education 


19 


35.2 


18 


33.4 


10 


18.5 


7 


13.0 


54 


Guidance 


74 


40.2 


38 


20.6 


52 


28.2 


20 


10.9 


184 


Psychology 


58 


51.8 


30 


26.7 


18 


16.1 


6 


5.4 


112 


Student personnel 


16 


47.1 


12 


35.3 


5 


14.7 


1 


2.9 


34 


Total 


672 




348 




468 




272 




1760 



independence of the major fields on this dimension (p< *001) • Most likely to be 
devoting, some of their time to research are educational psychology majors with 
more than two thirds (68*3 percent) indicating some involvement (see Table 188) • 

Of the remaining field, psychology majors, guidance majors, and student personnel 
majors are quite likely to report involvement in research in their present position, 
Least likely to have a research dimension in their present positions are secondary 
education majors, subject area majors, and practical arts majors* It is, .however, 
rare indeed for a person with a brand new doctorate to be heavily involved in 
research* In fact, only fourteen people in the entire sample of 2067 indicated 
involvement of greater than 80 percent* In addition Table 188 indicates that 
only 8fr percent of the entire sample devote more than one fifth of their time to 
research* Of those idividuals who are involved to this extent the major proportion 
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TABLE IBB - DISTRIBUTION OP TIME ALLOCATION TO RESEARCH 
RESPONSIBILITIES: BY MAJOR FIELDS 



Not 1.0$~ 2Q$— 

involved 20$ 100$ 





N 


% 


N 


$ 


N 




N 


Special education 


36 


52.2 


27 


39.1 


6 


8.6 


69 


Administration 


309 


61.6 


166 


33.1 


27 


5.4 


502 


Curriculum 


67 


63.2 


32 


30.2 


7 


6.5 


106 


Physical education 


. 31 


64.6 


13 


27.1 


4 


B.4 


43 


Practical arts 


71 


67.6 


25 


23.8 


9 


8.7 


105 


Social foundations 


25 


51.0 


18 


36.8 


6 


12.3 


49 


Subject areas 


81 


67.5 


31 


25.8 


B 


6.7 


120 


Math and science education 


45 


59.2 


26 


34.2 


5 


6.5 


76 


Educational psychology 


38 


31.7 


54 


45.0 


2B 


23.4 


120 


Secondary education 


63 


69.2 


23 


25.3 


5 


5.5 


91 


Elementary education 


67 


65.0 


31 


30.1 


5 


4.9 


103 


Higher education 


30 


55.6 


21 


38.9 


3 


5.6 


54 


Guidance 


85 


46.2 


88 


47.8 


11 


5.9 


184 


Psychology 


50 


44*6 


38 


33.9 


24 


21.5 


112 


Student personnel 


16 


47.1 


15 


44.1 


3 


3.8 


34 


Total 


1014 




608 




151 




1773 






of them seem to be educational psychology majors, and psychology majors, 

. With respect to the time devoted to writing in their present position chi- 

squared analysis again indicates considerable independence of the major field 

(p c.OOl)* The results for the total sample indicate that less than 9 percent are 
% 

likely to be involved in writing or other creative work to the extent that it 
engages more than 10 percent of their time ( see Table 189) • Least likely to be 
involved in writing are physical education majors and psychology majors. Most 
likely to be involved are student personnel majors, and those majoring in the 
subject areas* Social foundation majors, student personnel majors, and subject 
area majors are most likely to be spending more than 10 percent of their time in 
writing, while physical education majors, practical arts majors, and elementary 
education majors are least likely to be writing* With respect to counseling, 
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TABLE 189 - DISTRIBUTION OP TIME ALLOCATION TO WRITING 
_ RESPONSIBILITIES: BY MAJOR FIELDS 



Not 



1*0/5— 



1055- 



Speeial education 
Administration 
Curriculum 
Physical education 
Practical arts 
Social foundations 
Subject areas 
Math and science education 37 
Educational psychology 
Secondary education 
Elementary education 
Higher education 
Guidance 
Psychology 
Student personnel 
Total 



involved 


10? 


100? 




N 


? 


N 


? 


N 


% 


N 


44 


63.6 


20 


29.0 


5 


7*2 


69 


311 


62.0 


152 


30.3 


39 


7.8 


502 


68 


64.2 


32 


30.2 


6 


5.6 


106 


35 


72.9 


12 


25.0 


1 


2*1 


48 


61 


58.1 


41 


39.0 


3 


2.9 


105 


27 


55.1 


15 


30.6 


7 


14.2 


49 


63 


52.5 


37 


30.8 


20 


lb* 6 


120 


i 37 


48.7 


30 


39.5 


9 


11*8 


76 


72 


60.0 


33 


27.5 


15 


12.5 


12C 


50 


54.9 


31 


34.1 


10 


11.0 


91 


59 


57.3 


40 


38.8 


4 


3.9 


103 


33 


61.1 


18 


33.3 


3 


5.6 


54 


103 


56.0 


64 


34.8 


17 


9.1 


184 


78 


69.6 


20 


17.9 


14 


12.5 


112 


16 


47.1 


13 


38.2 


5 


14.7 


34 


1085 




558 




158 




1773 



advising, i n d i vidual case work, etc# Ghi— squared analysis shows a very high degree 
of independence between the major fields (p< *001). The data however hold no 
surprises with gu idan ce majors, psychology majors and student personnel majors 
most heavily involved in this task category and administration majors and curricu- 
lum majors least involved (see Table 190) . While a considerable majority of the 
total sample reports some involvement in committee work at department, school, and 
university levels, it is again rare to see heavy involvement on the part of these 
recent graduates* The results in Table 19 1 suggest that social foundation majors 
and practical arts majors are most likely to report committee work as a dime nsion 
of their present position, while psychology majors, educational psychology majors, 
and administration majors are least likely to have this kind of rasponsitility. 
Finally, time allocated to service, community, state, institutional, professional 
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TABLE 190 - 1&STRIBUTI0N OF TIKE ALLOCATION TO COUNSELING 
RESPONSBIHTIESt BY MAJOR FIELDS 



Not 0 %- 30J6- 

involved 3056 1XX# 





N 


% 


N 


* 


N 


% 


N 


Special educate a 


28 


40.6 


36 


52.1 


5 


7.0 


60 


Administration 


275 


54.6 


211 


42.1 


16 


3.2 


502 


Curriculum 


60 


56.6 


44 


41.5 


2 


1*8 


106 


Physical education 


17 


35.4 


31 


64.6 


0 


0.0 


48 


Practical arts 


41 


39.0 


63 


60.0 


1 


1.0 


105 


Social foundations 


19 


38.8 


28 


57.1 


2 


4.0 


49 


Subject areas 


56 


46.7 


62 


51.7 


2 


1.7 


120 


Math science education 


31 


40.8 


45 


59.2 


0 


0.0 


76 


Educational psychology 


44 


36.7 


57 


47.6 


19 


15.9 


120 


Secondary education 


43 


47.3 


47 


51.7 


1 


1«1 


91 


Elementary education 


34 


33.0 


66 


64.0 


3 


3.0 


103 


Higher education 


25 


46.3 


29 


53.7 


0 


0.0 


54 


Guidance 


40 


21.7 


85 




59 


32.0 


184 


Psychology 


28 


25.0 


41 


36.5 


43 


38.4 


112 


Student personnel 


6 


17.6 


19 


55.9 


9 


26.3 


34 


Total 


747 




864 




162 




1773 



organizations etc., is most common among special education majors, administration 
majors, and practical arts majors and least common among psychology majors, 
higher education majors, secondary education majors, and physical education majors 
(see Table 192). 

While the preceding paragraph represented a fairly accurate description of 
the present position in terms of division of time, certain significant departures 
are notable when the respondents are requested to indicate how they would like 
to divide their time. These results are presented in Table i.93. First, in 
looking at the dimension of presence versus absence of involvement in a particular 
dimension it is clear that fewer individuals would prefer to devote their time 
to administrative supervision, counseling, committee work, and service. <«See 
Table 183 for comparison. On the other hand, more would like to be involved in 
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TABLE 191 - DISTRIBUTION OF TIME ALLOCATION . j COMMITTEE 10RK 



RESPO NSIB ILITIES: BT MAJOR FIELD S 





Not 


156- 


1156- 






involved 


10? 


10056 






N 


% 


H 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Special education 


32 


46*4 


32 


46.4 


5 


7.2 


69 


Administration 


283 


56.4 


188 


37.5 


31 


6.2 


502 


Curriculum 


42 


39.6 


53 


50.0 


11 


10*4 


106 


Physical education 


16 


33.3 


29 


60.4 


3 


b.3 


48 


Practical arts 


26 


24.8 


58 


55.2 


21 


20.0 


105 


Social foundations 


14 


28.6 


25 


51.0 


10 


20.4 


49 


Subject areas 


52 


43.3 


59 


49.2 


9 


7.5 




Hath and science education 


32 


42.1 


39 


51.3 


5 


6.6 


76 


Educational psychology 


66 


55.0 


45 


37.5 


9 


7.5 


120 


Secondary education 


43 


47.3 


40 


44-0 


8 


8.8 


91 


Elementary education 


41 


39.8 


56 


54.4 


6 


6.9 


103 


Higher education 


20 


37.0 


29 


53.7 


5 


0**5 


54 


Guidance 


87 


47.3 


83 


45.1 


14 


7.6 


184 


Psychology 


67 


59.8 


36 


32.1 


9 


8.0 


112 


Student personnel 


13 


38.2 


16 


47.1 


5 


14.7 


34 


Total 


834 




788 




151 




1773 


TABLE 192 - DISTRIBUTION OF TIME ALLOCATION TO SERVICE 
RESPONSIBILITIES: BY MAJOR FIELD 



Not isu r$- 

involved XOS6 10056 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


* 


N 


Special education 


30 


43.5 


35 


50.7 


4 


5.7 


69 


Administration 


241 


48.0 


212 


42.2 


49 


9.8 


502 


Curriculum 


57 


53.8 


46 


43.4 


3 


2.7 


106 


Physical education 


31 


64.6 


15 


31.3 


2 


4*2 


48 


Practical arts 


51 


48.6 


49 


4618 


5 




105 


Social foundations 


27 


55.1 


18 


36.7 


4 


8.2 


49 


Subject areas 


76 


63.3 


41 


34.2 


3 


1.7 


120 


Math and science education 


46 


60.5 


29 


38«2 


1 


1.3 


76 


Educational psychology 


83 


69.2 


31 


25.8 


6 


4.9 


120 


Secondary education 


61 


67.0 


26 


28.6 


4 


4.4 


91 


Elementary education 


56 


54.4 


44 


42.7 


3 


2.9 


103 


Higher education 


37 


68.5 


15 


27.8 


2 


3«7 


54 


Guidance 


109 


59.2 


68 


37.0 


7 


3.6 


184 


Psychology 


70 


62.5 


34 


30.4 


8 


7.2 


112 


Student personnel 


20 


58.8 


12 


35.3 


2 


5.9 


34 


Total 


995 




675 




303 




1773 




teaching, research, and writing. The present positions held by the respondents 
seem to involve a wide variety of responsibilities with peihaps one major responsi- 
bility. There seems to be a large number whose major responsibility is teaching, 
but the remainder of their time is allocated to several varied kinds of responsi- 
bilities. The trend in describing the preferred distribution of their time and 
the position they would desire seems to be in the direction of less time devoted 
to their major responsibility with the remainder of their time devoted to a fewer 
number of other responsibilities. While many individuals in the sample would 
like to be involved in teaching, relative few want to teach more than half time. 

The remainder of their time would be devoted to research and writing. Relatively 
few see committee work or service as an important dimension In their job, and of 
those who are willing to indicate a desire to engage in this kind of activity, 
very few would devote more than 10 percent of their time to it. In summary, it 
would seem that the majority of respondents would prefer positions or aspire to 
positions involving a smaller total number of activities with the time devoted 
to these fewer activities more equally distributed# 

Another dimension of present position about which data was collected had to 
do with the extent of involvement in preparation cf teachers. The results in Table 
194 indicate that 26.4 percent are not at all involved in the preparation of 
teachers , and this is the modal category. Approximately three-eights of the total 
sample state that they are involved to a large extent or almost entirely. It is 
highly probable, however, that 26.4 percent not presently involved in preparation 
of teachers simply reflects a number of individuals now employed in agencies 
outside colleges and universities and have little or no contact with teachers in 
training. No differences are apparent with respect to degree groups on this variable 
( see Table 194 ) » but a very signlgicant chi-square does result from an analysis 
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TABLE 194 - EXTENT OF BWDLVIMENT IN TEACHER PREPARATION 



IN PRESENT POSITION: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGRESS 





Ed.D* 


Ph.D. 


Total 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Not at all 


353 


26*2 


192 


27.2 


546 


26.4 




To a limited extent 


250 


18*6 


138 


19.5 


393 


19.0 




To some extent 


219 


16.3 


119 


16.9 


341 


16.5 




To a large extent 


211 


15.7 


121 


17.1 


334 


16.2 




Almost entirely 


300 


22.3 


129 


18.3 


432 


20.9 




No response 


14 


1.0 


7 


1.0 


21 


1.0 




Total 


1347 


100.1 


706 


100.0 


2067 


0 

1 




TABLE 195 - EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT IN TEACHER PREPARATION 




IN PRESENT POSITIONS BY AGE (SCOPS 












Younger 


Older 










N 


% 


N 


% 






Not at all 




224 


29.6 


226 


24*4 






To a limited extent 


136 


18.0 


185 


20.0 






To some extent 




106 


14.0 


173 


18.7 






To a large extent 




123 


16.2 


140 


15.1 






Almost entirely 




162 


21.4 


190 


20.5 






No response 




6 


0.8 


11 


1.2 






Total 




757 100.0 


925 


99.9 







by* age groups (p< *05) , and by* major fields (p <#00l) • Between the age groups, 
the younger graduatesseem somewhat less likely* to be involved as heavily as the 
older groups in teacher preparatioa (see Table 195) • Among major fields most 
likely not to be involved are psychology majors with 59*9 percent of this group 
indicating no involvement ( see Table 196) • Of the remaining majors less apt to 
be involved are guidance majors, student personnel majors, and administration 
majors* On the other hand most likely to be involved are math and science educa- 
tion majors, special education majors, physical education majors, and elementary 
majors* Of those likely to be almost entirely involved in the preparation of 
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TABLE 196 - EXTENT OF INTOLVEOTT IN TEACHER PREPARATION 
IN PRESENT POS ITIO N* BY MAJOR FIELDS 

Not To a limited To seme To a large Almost 





at' all 


extent 


extent 


extent 


entirely 






N 


% 


N 


— * 
* 


N 


* 


N 


7 > 


w 


* 


N 


Special education 


9 


13.0 


9 


13.0 


11 


15.9 


17 


24.6 


23 


33.3 


69 


Administration 


173 


34*5 


125 


24.9 


89 


17.7 


48 


9.6 


65 


12.9 


502 


Curriculum 


20 


18.9 


20 


18.9 


12 


11.3 


21 


19.8 


31 


29.2 


106 


Physical education 


5 


10.4 


4 


8.3 


8 


16.7 


18 


37.5 


12 


25.0 


48 


Practical arts 


19 


18,1 


10 


9.5 


22 


21.0 


30 


28.6 


24 


22.9 


105 


Social foundations 


8 


16.3 


6 


12.2 


5 


10.2 


9 


18.4 


21 


42.9 


49 


Subject areas 


16 


33.3 


21 


17.5 


16 


13.3 


38 


31.7 


24 


23.8 


120 


Math and science education 8 


10.5 


9 


11.8 


11 


14.5 


21 


27.6 


25 


32.9 


76 


Educational psychology 


32 


26.7 


28 


23.3 


25 


20.8 


21 


17.5 


13 


10,8 


120 


Secondary education 


14 


15.4 


9 


9.9 


12 


13.2 


19 


20.9 


36 


39.6 


91 


Elementary education 


14 


13.6 


9 


8.7 


8 


7.8 


13 


12.6 


58 


56.3 


103 


Higher education 


16 


29.6 


12 


22.2 


14 


25.9 


7 


13.0 


4 


7.4 


54- 


Guidance 


70 


38.0 


43 


23.4 


32 


17.4 


16 


8.7 


22^ 12.0 


184 


Psychology 


57 


50.9 


23 


20.5 


16 


14.3 


10 


8.9 


6 


5.4 


112 


Student personnel 


13 


38.2 


8 


23.5 


6 


17.6 


2 


5.9 


4 


11.8 


34 



teachers are elementary education majors, social foundation majors, and secondary 
education majors. Least likely to be involved "almost entirely 1 ' in the pre- 
paration of teachers are psychology majors, higher education majors, and educational 
psychology majors. 

When these results on present position are compared with the extent to which 
the respondents would like to be involved in the preparation of teachers, certain 
changes are very apparent. Only 10.6 percent indicate that they would prefer 
no involvement, a substantial reduction compared vith the 26.4 percent presently 
not involved. At the saiw time fewer would describe the positions to which they 
aspire in terms of almost total involvement of preparation of teachers. In their 
present position 20.9 percent indicate they are almost entirely involved in the 
preparation of teachers, and this reduces to 11.8 percent in the description of 
the desired position. With respect to the desired extent of involvement in 
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TABLE 197 - EXTENT OP INVOLVEMENT IN TEACHER PREPARATION 



AVWAAiM 


Ed.D. 


JUJk 

Ph.D. 


Total 






N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Not at all 


130 9.7 


89 


12.6 


219 


10.6 




To a limited extent 


186 13.8 


126 


17.8 


313 


15.1 




To some extent 


365 27.1 


206 


29.2 


5 77 


27.9 




To a large extent 


432 32.1 


192 


27.2 


629 


30.4 




Almost entirely 


186 13.8 


56 


7.9 


2 43 


n .8 




No response 


48 3.6 


37 


5.2 


86 


4.2 




Total 


1347 100.1 


706 


99.9 


2067 100.0 




TABLE 198 - EXTENT OP INVOLVEMENT IN TEACHER PREPARATION 




IN DESIRED POSITION: 


BY AGE GROUPS 








Younger 


Older 








N 


% 


N 


% 






Not at all 


103 


13.6 


88 


9.5 






To a limited extent 


131 


17.3 


107 


11.6 






To seme extent 


213 


28.1 


252 


27.2 






To a large extent 


209 


27.6 


309 


33.4 






Almost entirely 


73 


9.6 


124 


13.4 






No response 


28 


3.7 


45 


4.9 






Total 


757 


99.9 


925 100.0 







preparation of teachers a significant chi-squared does result across age groups 
(p < .01) and degree groups (p < .01) • These results are shown in Tables 197 and 
198. The direction of difference seems to be one of less involvement or no 
involvement *n preparation of teachers on the part of the younger graduates# The 
same interpretation can be made of the degree groups (p<.Ol). It should be noted 
for both of these variables 9 there is a general movement toward less non-involve- 
ment aid less total involvement. The noteworthy aspect of this interpretation 
is that the differences between age groups and degree groups themselves# 
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200 

Major fields show highly probable independence on desired amount of 

involvement (p <*00l) • Table 199 summarizes this analysis and contains two 

* 

features of potential interest. First^ when compared with Table 196 which 
distributes present involvement, the proportion indicating no involvement 
decreases for all fifteen major areas. likewise, for the category "almost 
entirely" involved, there is a cor mt decrease for all fifteen majors. Hence, 
the general trend suggested by the mass data is maintained by each major. 

Secondly, the most common mode among the various majors is found in the category, 
"to a large extent," for ten of the fifteen majors. Educational psychology, 
higher education, and guidance majors in general tend to respond in the category 
"to some extent, " Student personnel majors tend to prefer "limited" involvement, 
and psychology majors manifest a bimodal distribution of involvement either pre- 
ferring involvement to some extent or not at all. 

The final dimension of the present position to be dealt with here 5.s the 
level of student, or division of time over levels, with which the respondent 
work; The data in Table 200 indicates that 22.5 percent of the total sample 

work almost entirely with undergraduates, with an additional 19.4 percent working 
mostly or almost entirely with graduate students. These percentages however are 
somewhat deflated by the fact that a considerable number of the sample are not 
employed by a college or university or did not respond to this item. From 
previous information it is reasonable to assume that practically all of those 
not responding to this item also fall into the category of not employed by a 
college or university (sae Table 180) • When these percentages are adjusted to 
reflect only those responses of individuals employed in colleges or universities 
it may be seen that 63.4 percent of the sample work mostly with undergraduates 
or almost entirely with undergraduates, 21.9 percent of the sample work entirely, 
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TABLE 199 - EXTENT OP INVOLVBIPNT IN TEACHER PREPARATION 
IN DESIRED POSITION: BX MAJOR FIELDS 



Not at To limited To some To a large Almost 





all 


extent 


extent 


extent 


entirely 








ri 


«v 


nf 


«* 


ri 






%▼ 


it 


it 




s* 


10 


a 


To 


a 


jo 


« 


TO 


n 


p 


Si 


Special education 


5 


7.2 


10 


14* 5 


19 


27.5 


26 


37.7 


7 


10.1 


69 


Administration 


69 


12.9 


92 


18.3 


151 


30.1 


124 


24.7 


47 


9.4 


502 


Curriculum 


3 


2.S 


5 


4.7 


21 


19.8 


52 


49.1 


20 


18.9 


106 


Physical education 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.1 


7 


14.6 


30 


62.5 


8 


16.7 


48 


Practical arts 


a 


7.6 


11 


10.5 


28 


26.7 


40 


38.1 


17 


16.2 


105 


Social foundations 


2 


4*1 


7 


14.3 


13 


26.5 


21 


42.9 


6 


12.2 


49 


Subject areas 


5 


4*2 


13 


10.8 


29 


24.2 


52 


43*3 


15 


12.5 


120 


Math and science education 


6 


7.9 


4 


5.3 


14 


18.4 


38 


50.0 


11 


14.5 


76 


Educational psychology 


10 


8.3 


23 


19.2 


44 


36.7 


33 


27.5 


3 


2.5 


120 


Secondary education 


4 


4*4 


6 


6*4 


22 


24.2 


36 


39.6 


19 


20.9 


91 


Elementary education 


6 


5.8 


4 


3.9 


20 


19.4 


36 


35.0 


33 


32.0 


103 


Higher education 


11 


20.4 


10, 


18.5 


17 


31.5 


11 


20.4 


2 


3.7 


54 


Guidance 


32 


17.4 


38 


20.7 


56 


30.4 


34 


18.5 


14 


7.6 


184 


Psychology 


35 


31.3 


22. 


19.6 


35 


31.3 


12 


10.7 


2 


1.8 


112 


Student personnel 


5 


14*7 


11. 


32.4 


9 


26.5 


6 


17.6 


3 


8.8 


34 



or almost entirely with graduates, and an additional 10 percent divide their time 
equally between the two levels* In comparing age groups on this dimension a 
highly significant chi-squared does result (p < .001) • A considerable proportion 
of the chi-squared however is accounted for by the tendency of the younger 
students to be employed at the college or university level, but there is a trend 
also in the direction of greater involvement with graduate level students on the 
part of the younger students, plus somewhat more likelihood of holding a position 
in a oollege or university, but working with students directly* A significant 
difference also appears between the degree groups on this variable, but in this 
case a much larger proportion of the difference seems to be associated with the 
greater number of Bd.D.*s employed outside the university setting* There is 
only a very slight trend toward greater involvement with graduate students on the 
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TABLE 200 - DIVISION OF PRESENT RESPONSIBILITY ACROSS LEVEL 
OF STUDENTS: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 



Almost entirely with 
undergraduates 
Mostly with undergraduates , 
partly with graduates 
About half the time devoted 
to each group 

Mostly with graduates , some 
with undergraduates 
Almost entirely with 
graduates 

Not employed by college 
or university 
Employed by college or 
university, but do not 
work directly with students 
No response 
Total 



Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 


Of those 
employed at 
college level 


H 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


296 


22.0 


166 


23.5 


465 


22.5 


34.0 


260 


19.3 


138 


19.5 


402 


19.4 


29.4 


90 


6.7 


45 


6.4 


136 


6.6 


10.0 


64 


4.8 


47 


6.7 


111 


5.4 


8.1 


90 


6.7 


97 


13.7 


189 


9.1 


13.8 


197 


14.6 


57 


8.1 


254 


12.3 




31 


2.3 


32 


4.5 


63 


3.0 


4.6 


319 


23.7 


124 


17.6 


447 


21.6 




1347 


100.1 


706 


100.0 


2067 


99.9 


99.9 



part of the Ph.D.’s* Chi-squared analysis of major field versus level of student 
again results in a high degree of independence (p < .001) • Again much of this 
chi-squared is accounted for by differential, involvement in certain majors in 
employment settings outside the colleges and universities. Some interesting trends 
however are apparent. From Table 202 it may be seen that student personnel majors 
and social foundation majors are most likely to be entirely involved with under- 
graduates. Least likely to work entirely with undergraduates are special education 
majors, psychology majors, administration majors, and curriculum majors. In the 
combined categories "mostly working with graduate students" and "almost entirely 
working with graduate students," it may be seen that social foundation majors, 
educational psychology majors, psychology majors, and guidance majors are most 
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TABLE 201 - DIVISION OF PRESaiT RESPONSIBILITY ACROSS LEVEL 
OF STUDENTS: BY AGE CROUPS 





Younger 


Older 




%T 


d 




et 


Almost entirely with 


XI 


P 


a 


P 


undergraduates 
Mostly with undergraduates. 


157 


20.7 


231 


25*0 


partly with graduates 
About half the time devoted 


162 


21.4 


169 


18.3 


to each group 

Mostly with graduates, some 


56 


7.4 


56 


6.1 


with undergraduates 
Almost entirely with 


48 


6.3 


30 


3*2 


graduates 

Not employed by college 


87 


11.5 


63 


6*8 


or university 
Bnployed by college or 
university, but do not 


91 


12.0 


123 


13*3 


work directly with students 


31 


4*1 


23 


2*5 


No response 


125 


16.5 


230 


24.9 


Total 


757 


99*9 


925 100.1 



likely to hold positions in which their focus is on the graduate level student. 
Least likely to be holding positions working mainly or entirely with graduate 
students are physical education majors , practical arts majors , elementary majors 9 
secondary majors, the subject area majors, and math and science education majors* 
It seems clear that most likely to work with graduate students are those indi- 
viduals in areas where training and certification is undertaken at the graduate 
level* Guidance counselors usually become certified as such after receipt of the 
bachelor* s degree, and these are the individuals with idiom those with doctoral 
degrees in the same areas are most likely to be working* Likewise with social 
foundation majors and educational psychology majors , where in general only a 
single course in these two areas may be offered in an undergraduate teacher edu- 
cation professional sequence, and the vast majority of courses In these areas are 
graduate level* 
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table 202 - division of present responsibility across levels 

OF STUDENTS* BY MAJOR FIELDS 



Almost 

entirely Mostly- Half time/_ Non-college 

under- under— mostly Entirely student 
grads grads grads* grads involvement** 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Special education 


6 


8.7 


16 


23.2 


Administration 


65 


12.9 


45 


9.0 


Curriculum 


20 


18.9 


21 


19.8 


Physical education 


15 


31.3 


18 


37.5 


Practical arts 


27 


25.7 


45 


42.9 


Social foundations 


20 


40.8 


9 


13.4 


Subject areas 


46 


38.3 


32 


26.7 


Math/science education 


25 


32.9 


20 


26.3 


Educational psychology 


25 


20.8 


25 


20.8 


Secondary education 


28 


30.8 


22 


24.2 


Elementary education 


28 


27.2 


35 


34.0 


Higher education 


20 


37.0 


11 


20.4 


Guidance 


40 


21.7 


29 


15.8 


Psychology 


19 


17.0 


19 


17.0 


Student personnel 


14 


41.2 


6 


17.6 


Total 


398 




353 





N 


% 


N 


* 


N 


% 


N 


24 


34*8 


6 


8.7 


17 


2 4.6 


69 


37 


7*4 


38 


7.6 


317 


61.1 


502 


12 


11.3 


9 


8.5 


44 


41.5 


106 


9 


18.8 


0 


0.0 


6 


12.5 


48 


10 


9.5 


8 


7.6 


15 


14*3 


105 


7 


14.3 


7 


14*3 


6 


12.3 


49 


7 


5.8 


5 


4.2 


30 


25.0 


120 


10 


13.1 


4 


5.3 


17 


22.3 


76 


21 


17.5 


17 


14.2 


32 


26.7 


120 


11 


12.1 


2 


2.2 


28 


30.8 


91 


12 


11.6 


4 


3.9 


24 


23.4 


103 


7 


13.0 


5 


9.3 


11 


20.4 


54 


27 


14.7 


30 


16.3 


58 


31.5 


184 


12 


10.8 


15 


13.4 


47 


42.0 


112 


0 


0.0 


4 


11.8 


10 


28«4 


34 


206 




154 




662 




1773 



"Categories were combined for the purpose of chi— square analysis* 

""This category includes the 11 no response” category, non-college employment, 
and college employment not directly involving students* 



If these recent recipients of the doctoral degree held the position which 
they presently desire the group as a whole would distribute their time quite 
differently between graduates and undergraduate a than is presently the case, (see 
Table 203) • While the preceding results (see Table 200) indicate that at present, 

34 percent of those teaching at the college and university level work almost 
entirely with undergraduates, this figure reduces to 7*6 percent when the respond- 
ents describe their desired type of position* At the same tine the vast majority 
would prefer to devote some of their time to working with undergraduates* This is 
indicated by the fact that the proportion of individuals now working almost entirely 
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TABLE 203 - DESIRE DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES ACROSS LEVELS 
OF STUDENTS: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGREES 





Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 


A, _ 

vji T&nosQ 

who would 
teach at 
the college 
level 


Almost entirely with 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


t 

• 


% 


undergraduates 
Mostly with undergraduates, 


SO 


5.9 


51 


7*2 


13 3 


o*4 


7.6 


some with graduates 
About half of the time devoted 


267 


19.8 


118 


16.7 


387 


18.7 


22.8 


to each 

Mostly with graduates, some 


370 


27.5 


171 


24*2 


545 


26.4 


32.1 


with undergraduates 


225 


16.7 


135 


19.1 


363 


17.6 


21.4 


Almost entirely with graduates 
Not employed by a college or 


126 


9.4 


107 


15.2 


234 


11.3 


13.8 


university 

Enployed by college, but do 
not work directly with 


81 


6.0 


17 


2*4 


98 


4.7 




students 


20 


1.5 


17 


2.4 


38 


1.8 


2.2 


No response 


177 


13.2 


90 


12.7 


269 


13.0 




Total 


1346 


100.0 


706 


99.9 


2067 


99,9 


99.9 



with graduate students remains unchanged when the respondents described their 
desired position* The generality of the desire to hold a position with a better 
balance of work between undergraduates and graduate students holds across degree 
groups a n d age groups. In that the subgroups in both of these variables move away 
from total involvement with undergraduates* At the same time, the difference be** 
tween the degree groups and between the age groups m ai nt ai n s itself with respect 
to the desired position (see Tables 203 and 20 4). In other words, younger gradu- 
ates and those with the Fh*D* degree at present are more likely to be involved 
with graduate students than the older group or those holding the Ed*D* degrees* 
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TABLE 204 - DESIRE DIVISION OP RESPONSIBILITIES ACROSS LEVELS 

OP STUDENTS: BI AGE C2OTPS 



• 


lounger 


Older 


% 


N 


s 


H 


% 


Almost entirely with undergraduates 


35 


4.6 


74 


8.0 


Mostly with undergraduates, some 










with graduates 


129 


17.0 


200 


21.6 


About half of the time devoted to each 


225 


29.7 


228 


24.6 


Mostly with graduates^ some with 






146 


15.8 


undergraduates 


144 


19.0 


Almost entirely with graduates 


94 


12.4 


87 


9.4 


Not employed by a college or university 


37 


4.9 


42 


4.5 


Bnployid by college, but do not work 




1.6 


14 


1.5 


with students 


12 


No response 


81 


10.7 


134 


14.5 


Total 


757 


99.9 


925 


99.9 



However, in describing desired positions the young graduates and those with the 
Ph*D. would still prefer to be less involved with undergraduate students* 

A final question which has bearing on the aspirations of this sample has to 
do with the extent to whioh the respondents feel that it is possible to attain 
the kind of position they desire within the context of their present employing 
organization* The results are presented in Table 205 and indicate that the modal 
group feels that it is highly possible to gain their aspirations within their 
present employing organisation (32*4 percent) • More than a third (37*8 percent) 
reflect in their responses various degrees of pessimism concerning this possibility* 
The Ph*D*’s and the Ed>D**s do not differ in their responses to this item, although 
the age groups do show a somewhat significant difference (p< *001)* The results 
show that the younger group feels more positive toward the possibility of attaining 
their professional aspirations within their present organisation and are somewhat 
more willing to respond to this item than is the case for the older group (see 
Table 206)* The major fields show a high degree of statistical independence on 
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TABLE 205 - POSSIBILITY OP ATTAINING DESIRED POSITION WITHN 
PRESENT EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION: TOTAL SAMPLE AND BY DEGRESS 



Ed.D. Ph.D. Total 



, • 


H 


7> 


a 




n 


7> 


Highly possible 


418 


31.0 


247 


35.0 


669 


32.4 


Quite possible 


326 


24.2 


172 


24*4 


500 


24.2 


Possible, but unlikely 


188 


14.0 


102 


14.4 


291 


14.1 


Quite unlikely 


100 


7.4 


43 


6.1 


144 


7.0 


Very unlikely 


241 


17.9 


99 


14.0 


345 


16.7 


No response 


74 


5.5 


43 


6.1 


118 


5.7 


Total 


1347 


100.0 


706 


100.0 


2067 


100.1 



TABLE 206 - POSSIBILITY OF ATTAINING DESIRED POSITION WITHIN 
PRESENT EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION: BY AGE (SOUPS 



Younger Older 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Highly possible 


252 


33.3 


285 


30.8 


Quite possible 


200 


26.4 


208 


22.5 


Possible, but unlikely 


110 


14.5 


128 


13.8 


Quite unlikely 


43 


5.7 


72 


7.8 


Very unlikely 


120 


15.9 


1# 


18.3 


No response 


32 


4*2 


63 


6.8 


Total 


757 


100.0 


925 


100.0 



this item with a chi-squared analysis producing a result significant at the *001 
level* The results in Table 207 indicate that student personnel majors , curriculum 
majors, and administration majors are the most pessimistic about the likelihood 
of achieving their goals within their present organisation* Hence, the later 
two named major fields are also the two major fields most likely to be employed 
in present public school settings, and considerable evidence has been presented 
indicating a desire to move in their setting* It is quite likely that those 
responding to these categories are simply reflectirg their desire to move into 
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TABLE 207 - POSSIBILITY OP ATTAINING DESIRED POSITION WITHIN 
PRESENT EMPLOYING ORGANIZATIONS BY MAJOR FIELDS 

Possible 

Highly • Quite but Quite Very 

ma«h4Vi*I a ttAoo4Kl a uni 1 VaI V uni ^.IfflTv UflMlcdl? 













N 


% 


N 


Special education 


32 


46.4 


13 


Administration 


128 


25.5 


126 


Curriculum 


29 


27.4 


23 


Physical education 


20 


41.7 


9 


Practical arts 


35 


33.3 


34 


Sooial foundations 


15 


30.6 


r> 


Subject areas 


32 


26.7 


35 


Math/science education 


29 


38.2 


20 


Educational psychology 


51 


42.5 


32 


Secondary education 


33 


36.3 


21 


Elementary education 


38 


36.9 


25 


Higher education 


16 


29.6 


10 


Guidance 


55 


29.9 


39 


Psychology 


38 


33.9 


27 


Student personnel 


14 


41.0 


4 


Total 


565 




430 



% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


% 


N 


18.8 


5 


7.2 


4 


5.8 


10 


14.5 


69 


25.1 


69 


13*7 


33 


6.6 


117 


23.3 


502 


21.7 


12 


11*3 


11 


10.4 


23 


21.7 


106 


18.8 


8 


16*7 


1 


2.1 


6 


12.5 


48 


32.4 


19 


18*1 


2 


1.9 


12 


11.4 


105 


24.5 


11 


22*4 


4 


8.2 


4 


8.2 


49 


29.2 


23 


19*2 


8 


6.7 


13 


10.8 


120 


26.3 


7 


9*2 


5 


6.6 


9 


11.8 


76 


26.7 


10 


8.3 


6 


5.0 


17 


14*2 


120 


23.1 


14 


15.4 


11 


12.1 


9 


9.9 


91 


24.3 


10 


9.7 


8 


7.8 


17 


16.5 


103 


18.5 


11 


20.4 


5 


9.3 


7 


13.0 


54 


21.2 


33 


17.9 


16 


8.7 


28 


15.2 


184 


24.1 


15 


13.4 


7 


6.3 


20 


17.9 


112 


11.8 


4 


11.8 


3 


8.8 


9 


26.5 


34 




251 




124 




301 
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college level work* Most optimistic about the likelihood of achieving their 
professional goals in present organization are educational psychology majors 9 
math science education majors t practical arts majors > and special education 

majors* 
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There is a growing recognition of the crucial role of public education 
in the future of the country. Along with this recognition there has been 
a growing concern by the public about those individuals or groups that 
influence the programs and policies of the schools. There is probably no 
single group that has more to say about the - direction that public education 
takes than professional educators— especially those having the doctoral 
degree in education. These are the individuals who operate the teacher 
training programs , perform research in the areas of teaching and learning, 
who administer education programs at all levels, and counsel today* s youth. 
The success of the nation* s educational system is in no small measure in the 
hands of these professionals holding doctoral degree. 

Any group playing such a crucial role should be subjected to a very 

■'S 

close scrutiny. let this group of educational leaders has not been the 
object of extensive research. Relatively little is known about them as a 
group, and no agency or organization has consistently manifested an interest 
in such an investigation. ' 

Objectives 

The objectives of this study are three in number as follows a 
1. To inquire into that group of individuals receiving the doctorate 
In the field of professional education in the United States during the year 
1963-64 relative to the following! 

a. Personal and sociological characteristics of the sample. 

b. Motives for entering the doctoral program in education. 

o. . Perception and evaluation of their experiences during the 

doctoral program* 
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d* Present position and professional aspirations* 

2* To compare the responses of this group of respondents with those of 

* 

a comparable sample receiving their degree between 1956-53. 

3* To compare the responses of certain subgroups within the sample* mainly* 

a. Degree (Bd.D. versus Ph.D.) 

b. Age (older versus younger doctoral graduates) 

c. Length of program (shorter versus longer program) 

do Major field 

e. Community background 

f . Si 559 of program (large versus small doctoral programs in education) 

frofigtofl 

The population to be investigated was defined as all those individuals 
receiving the doctoral degree (Bd*D. or Ph.D.) in education between 
September 1* 1963 and August 31 » 1964* Research method consisted of 
survey procedure employing a questionnaire with semi— structured response 
alternatives designed in part to facilitate coding* The cooperation of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education was solicited to aid 
in identifying and contacting institutions avardimg' doctoral degrees in 
education and gaining their cooperation in supplying names and addresses of 
degree recipients* 

Questionnaires were mailed directly to the graduates and follow-ups 
were sent on three subsequent occasions* one of which included a new 
questionnaire* 

XEH ooding was undertaken by a tees of undergraduate students under 
the supervision of the investigator* Tabulation and statistical analyses 
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were done by the Indiana University Data Processing Service* Statistical 
analyses consisted mainly of chi-squared analysis, plus analysis of variance 
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conclusions follow* 

Results and Conslusions 

In the original statement of objectives of this study, one primary 
objective and two secondary objectives were described* The primary objective 
was to inquire into that group of individuals receiving the doctorate in the 
field of professional education in the year from Septemeber 1963 to 
September 1964* Pour different foci of this primary objective were defined 
as being of speoial interest* These foci were, respectively , the personal 
and sociological characteristics of the sample, their motives for entering 
the doctoral program, their perceptions and evaluations of selected experi- 
ences during the program, and their present professional aspirations. The 
secondary objectives of this investigation were (l) to select certain 
subgroups within the sample for comparative purposes, and (2) to compare 
the responses of the 1963-64 graduates with a similar group surveyed some 

six years ago* 

The outline of this ohapter will follow the three study objectives. 

That is to say, there is a section on the survey fooi, another on the 
various subgroups within the sample (the independent variables) , and a 
section on the changes since the 1956-58 sample* In addition there will 
be a short introductory section on production information* Bach section 
within this ohapter will include a summary of those findings which seem to 
have the greatest significance, plus some conclusions and implications* 
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The reader should be forewarned at this point that it is in this 
chapter that the biases of this writer will be most in evidence. While 
undoub te dl y certain biases w ere built into the study in its initial 
conceptualization* as well as its later implementation* the biases will be 
much more open and obvious in this chapter. It may be the case that the 
best person to study these data* select ihe "significant” findings* and 
draw conclusions implications would be a graduate school dean or perhaps 
a director of the graduate division of education. It is quite possible 
that a number of individuals in these positions would be able to bring to 
bear on these dat^vell developed and perfectly defensible evaluative 
criteria for judging the responses of this sample* This writer* s background 
is in educational psychology* and he is presently employed as such* He has 
not been* nor is he likely to become* either a graduate dean or director 
of a graduate prog ra m in education* As a result the evaluative criteria 
implictly or explictly projected in this chapter are likely to reflect a 
considerable amount of personal subjectivity and professional naivete. 

While these facts may detract from the authori^tivsnesa of the conclusions, 
and implications drawn* it is not necessarily harmful to the chapter 
objectives. In fact it may be an asset. To the extent that the discerning 
reader challenges statements * he is also probably st imulat ed to offer 
alternative interpretations baaed upon his own study of the data. 

Doctoral Production 1963-1964 

To the extent that the procedures used in this investigation were 
successful in identifying those Institutions conferring the doctoral degree 
in education* it would appear that 2488 Individuals were awarded the degree 
during the 1 year interval studied* This figure probably represents somewhere 
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between 15 and 20 percent of all doctoral degrees conferred in all fields 
Aiyj i ^g the sane 1 year period* During the 2 year interval from September 1956 
to Septeoiber 1958 approximately 3300 people received doctoral degrees in 
professional education, indicating an annua l production rate at the tine 
somewhat greater than 1600 doctorates per year* Henoe it would seen that 
production has increased, by approximately 50 percent during the 6 year 
period between studies* It would seen to be a most gratifying gross rate, 
except for the fact that there is no evidence whatsoever, from this study 
or elsewhere, which indicates that the shortage of college teachers of 
education or doctoral level professional workers is diminishing* In fact, 
the evidence is quite to the contrary* 

In the earlier study it was determined that 92 institutions had granted 
all degrees to the 3300 graduates in that sample* The present study indicates 
that 1D8 institutions, at the very' least, have doctoral programs in professional 
education* This represents & set gain of 16 institutions offering- advanced 
graduate study in the field* It is the case however that of the 92 
institutions in the earlier study five institutions have either dropped 
their program cur granted no degrees during the year* Hence, it would seem 
that 19 new institutions are included on the list* However, evidence was 
gained by the MOTH during its efforts to identify institutions having 
doctoral progr a ms that the total number of degree granting institutions may 
well exceed 121 at this time* The difference is accounted for by institutions 
with either newly approved programs, or very small programs granting no 
degrees dur in g the year surveyed* Simply to look at total production 
figures or the number of institutions involved in that production obscures 
much relevant information* For example, 1344 of the 2488 doctoral recipients, 
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or 54 percent of the sample, received their degrees from 21 institutions. 

} 

i The 21 institutions with new programs produced exactly 100 graduates during 

| the y ear studied^ Th? fi ?9 isgtitu^OBs no longer granting doctorates would 

have been expected to produce around 25 graduates during the 1 year interval* 
Hence, the net gain in production attributable to new programs would seem to 
be approximately 75 graduates, or less than 10 percent of the total production 
increase of 800 individuals* It is also interesting to note that while the 
I top 21 institutions in this study produced 54 percent of the graduates, the 

top 21 institutions in the earlier study accounted for approximately 68 percent 
| of the sample* This would indicate a somewhat less heavily skewed distribution 

in the direction of the smaller programs* While the data very clearly 
i indicate that the increase in the number of graduates canfpot be attributed 

] to new programs, they also indicate that the increase is not accounted for 

^ to an appreciable extent by the institutions with very large programs* 

J Rather, it is the intermediate size programs that seem to have expanded 

the most and &o count for the majority of the increase* It seems much more 
J likely that an institution producing 8 to 16 * doctorates per year in 

the earlier study are quite likely to have at least doubled their production 
during the Intervening years* The very large programs on the other hand 
are considerably more likely to be limiting program size, perhaps because , of 
conscious policy decision, perhaps not* It is interesting to note, however, 

1 that there seems to be a very significant difference between private and 

I public Institutions in growth rate between the two studies* Eleven of the 

16 institutions labeled "underproduces" are private* These findings may 
have & variety of implications for increasing the production of doctorates in 
the next 2. years* For instance it is entirely possible that some of the large 
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program are encountering upper limits in terms of physical facilities, staff, 
nrvi administrative apparatus which may make expansion extremely difficult* 

At the same time these are probably the institutions with the greatest prestige 
in the field and they ere certainly most visible to the student** At the sene 
time those institutions which at present have no program may face almost 
insurmountable problems of attracting competent staff and developing the kind 



of visibility necessary to attract good candidates for the program* Perhaps 
then, the intermediate size of program does in fact represent the poten t ia l 
source of production increases in the future* The question of why the 
privately supported institutions with substantial programs seem not to be 
participating in production increases should merit immediate attention of 
the field* 

The variety of aajor fields undertaken by individuals in the sample 
ar*» most remarkable in their diversity* More than 85 categories were 
necessary to code the major field listed by the respondent* While a portion 
of this number and variety can be attributed to the peculiarities of 
Institutional organisation another portion may be due to the idiosyncrasies 
of the self concepts of these graduates, there remains a huge number of 
apparent specialisations within the field* . Renewed effort to d e fin e more 
clearly the meaning of education as an area of study and/or a discipline 
seams clearly implied, if for no other reason than these highly specialised 
aas of study tend to become self perpetuating* 

Continuing to dominate the doctoral program, at least in moher, are 
the school a&didstrators with about 20 percent of the total sample falling 
into group* The next moot populous major is guidance and counseling, 
a distant seoond with only about 40 peroant as many graduates as adsinistraticn* 
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Immediately behind the two leaders are a duster of about seven grossly 
categorised majors each representing about 5 percent of the total population* 
These include educational psychology, secondary education, elementary 

_ m jlj i jlj n --a. - 4it*A «%*» a# T+_ 
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is interesting to note that most of these major fields represent about the 
same proportion of the total group of graduates as was the case in the earlier 
study* In other words production of the various majors seems to be 
increasing at about the same rate as the total group as a whole* There are, 
however, acme ex ce pt i ons* For example special education, science education, 
and guidance produced more graduates during the year than would have been 
predicted from the earlier study* There is evidence, to be cited later, 
that these same fields also tend to dominate the NSF and HQSA 
fellowship programs* 

The final data on production related to the two degrees, and the results 
indicate that of tbs 2051 providing this information 1345 received the Bd*0* 
degree* This represents 65*1 percent of the sample, and is remarkable only 
in that it represents about the seme degree distribution as the 1956-56 
sample* This suggests that neither side seems to have gained an advantage, 
or lost, in the inglorious battle of degrees* 

Personal and Social Characteristics 

In the total sample of 2067 individuals responding there were 1699 men 
and 372 women, with five not indentifiabla by sex* Hence, approximately 
62 percent of the sample was male* This figure represents a very slight 
increase in the predominance of men among doctoral recipients in ed u cation 
the earlier study where the proportion of men was 79*7 percent* 
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Vith respect to origins* all 50 stalest a rah bar of the territories* 
and a variety of foreign nations wars naned as the place of birth of the 
individuals in the staple* Restricting consideration to those boro in the 
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to the extent that would bo expected on a basis of population* The results 
of a procedure devised to define over-end under-producing states clearly 
indicate ooneiatent underre pr esentation from the sooth end southeast* 
Overproduction on the ot her hand imm to be associated with the * great plains* 
area and west toward the Rooky Mountains and on into the Pacific northwest. 

The aid-vest a nd cast are renaxkably predictable on the betels of popu l a t ion* 
Viewing the staple in terns of the binds of ccanunities in which they 
were reared) as opposed to their native state* it is apparent that large 
Metropolitan areas* snail villages* and rural areas are lost heavily 
represented* Much less often do these individuals ensrgs fron suburban 
areas and the waller cities and towns* 

A look at the fanily structure of these doctoral recipients during 
their foxaatlve years presents an illuninating picture of educational and 
professional aspiration* Keeping in nrfnd that the saaple of indlvuduals 
studied have all reached the highest educational level* and are all occupied 
at the professional level* the contrast with the past generation is obvious* 
Forty-one percent of the fathers of the respondents terninated their 
education in elwentary eohool* 66*9 percent terninated thei r education with 
school* and only 15*9 percent held degrees at any level* 
definit ion 100 paroent of the respondents hold doctoral degrees* it la 
noteworthy that only 3*4 percent of their fathers hold, t hi s degree* 

Contrasting e duca t ional level with occupational level,* it is interesting 
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to note that while less then 16 percent bold college degrees 39 • 8 percent 
were occupied at the professional or managerial level. This suggests 

occupational success of the fathers which is not commensurate with, but exceeds, 

* 

edttoational level* The fact that less than 5 percent of the fathers were 
associated with education either as teacher or non-teacher, clearly Indicates 
that the indivuduals in the sample have moved in a career direction w Vth 
lit le family precedent. Mothers of the respondents presented a somewhat 
s imilar picture, educationally, although they were less likely to have 
terminated their education in elementary school. Thirty-three point eight 
percent did not terminate at the elementary level, while 71*1 percent 
were school graduates. Only 1D.9 percent of the mothers had been 
granted degrees at ary level. Only 22.8 percent of the mothers were listed 
as having an occupation of any sort, but nearly twice as many mothers 
were employed in the educational setting as fathers (8*9 percent to 
4*5 percent, respectively) • 

Approximately 90 percent of the individuals in the sample were graduated 
frca public high schools, and of the remainder three-fourths came from 
paroc hia l schools* The rural and village origins of the sample are again 
indicated by the fact that nearly half came from high school graduating 
c las ses of less than 100 persons. When the undergraduate institutions 
are classified by type according to the 1957 edition of the USOE Directory 
of Higher Education, it appears that the modal institutional type is the 
large end complex institution with three or more professional schools. The 
nsoct largest group, comprising 28*8 percent of the respondents, attended 

institutions cophaaising liberal arte, general, and teacher preparation. 
It he noted here, however, that most of these individuals received 
the ir baobelor , s degrees considerably before 1957* Therefore it la quit* 
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probable that at the time of graduation many of their undergraduate 
institutions were in lower classifications ♦ Classified another way, 

53.1 peroent of the sample received their degrees from state institutions, 

17.6 percent from private institutions, and 20.6 percent from church 
affiliated schools. As undergraduates the largest single group majored 
in education, but it is interesting to note that this group comprises only 
about 33*6 peroent of the sample. The next most common undergraduate major 
was social science, followed by humanities, 25*0 percent and 20 peroent 
respectively. Undergraduate science majors seem to have been a poor source 
for doctoral majors in education with only 9*1 peroent of the total sample 
having this undergraduate background. 

Upon completing the bachelor's degree the individuals in the sample 
tended to move into master* s programs. In fact, only approximately 6 percent 
indicated that no master* s degree was taken. With respect to institution 
there was a definite movement into the large cooplex institutions with 
three or more professional schools with more than two-thirds of the sample 
receiving master , s degrees from this kind of institution. At the same time 
t her e was a strong movement away from the church-related institutions into 
the private institutions , while the state universities granted about the 
same proportion of master* s degrees as bachelor* s degrees to the sample 
(slightly over 50 percent). Is fact, while 20.6 percent of the sample 
received their bachelor* s degrees from church-related institutions, only 

7.6 peroent received their master* s from this kind of school. Private 
schools on the other hand, having granted about 17.6 peroent of the 
bachelor *s degrees to the sample, granted about 28 peroent of the master's 
degrees. 
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While the preceding statements nay indicate a continuous career 
in school through the master* a program, this is probably not the case* It 
is much more likely that the master* s degree was undertaken on a part-time 
or s umme r basis after the bachelor’s program in conjunction with a teaching 
position* Evidence for this lies in the fact that 1949 was the modal 
year for receipt of the bachelor *s degree while 1957 and 1958 are the modal 
years for receiving the master* s degree* Hence, a seven to eight year 
Interval appears to be the most common between the receipt of the two 
degrees* Interestingly enough the time interval between receipt of the 
bachelor* s and master* s degree is somewhat greater than the time interval 
between receipt of the master* a and the doctoral degree* 

Inmediately prior to entry into the doctoral program more than 80 
percent of the respondents were employed in the educational setting, and 
of those so employed 40 percent held non-teaching positions • In addition, 
of the 60 percent employed in the educational setting as teacher's, more than 
half were teaching at the college level* These findings Indicate a career 
pattern correlating quite well with c^s&only believed success criteria in 
education* That is to say, many professionals believe that most common 
rewards for successful classroom teaching consist either of promotion to 
higher level teaching (e*g*, college) or promotion into non-teaching 
positions* The data further suggest that perceived success may be a common 
prerequisite to entry into the doctor*! program* In other words, in view 
of the "successful 1 * career patterns of these individuals it would stem 
reasonable to infer that their entry into a doctoral progam was aimed toward 
seeking even greater success, rather than seeking a way to overcome lack 



of success* 
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It Is probably the ease that for those ladlyiduala receiving their 

doctorate within the field of education the program was much more of 

% 

a family undertaking than is probably the case for most other fields* In 
fact 80*2 percent of the sample was married, and of those carried nearly 
90 percent had children, 28*5 percent of the families had two children, 
and an additional 24*4 percent had three* In general the wives or hu sbands 
of those individuals in the sample had good educational backgrounds* Only 
1*8 percent were not high school graduates, while 72 percent held degrees 
at one or more levels* Only 3*8 percent, however, had the doctorate* 
further indication of the familial nature of doctoral work in education is 
shewn by the fact of those spouses with degrees 43 percent of those degrees 
were held in the field of education* Finally the results indicate that 
more than of the spouses were gainfully agloysd during the doctoral 
program, with more than half of those employed working either as teachers 
or educational speciali sts* 

By the time that the individuals of the sample had finished the doctoral 
program the average graduate, if this is a meaningful term, was nearly 
39 years old* To be more precise, the moan ege of the group at the time 
of their response to the questionnaire wae 38*9 years with a standard 
deviation of 6*96 years* Hence, it would appear that two thirds of the 
sample was between the approximate limits of 32 and 4& years of age* The 
distribution is positively skewed, that is, in the direction of the greater 
agee* khile the number of degree recipients over 50 doee not constitute 
a large proportion of the total e a gl e (6*7 percent). It is somewhat 
disheartening to note that this figure does exceed slightly the proportion 
of the w wg Is under 30 (5*6 peroent) • 
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The picture which has emerged from the data of those individuals 
receiving their doctorate in education seems to be one of an individual 
from a middle to lowez^ffiiddle class beckground with considerable but far 
from excessive success aspirations* Vfeile he has attained a very high 
educational and professional level, the process has been slow and 
noncontinuous* It is as if success at one level has led to an increment 
in aspiration level, which when attained, led to another s mall increment 
in aspiration, and so forth until present educational and professional 
levels were attained* This rate of progress was slowed even more by the 
accumulated responsibilities of family life* The end result is a large 
group of individuals whose post-doctoral careers will only slightly exceed 
in length their predoctoral professional careers* Perhaps, the adoption 
of rules stated in terms of maximum age limits for entry into doctoral 
p rograms may be implied by these data* However, such a move would obviously 
not solve the problem* Beside being arbritrary and discriminatory, it 
certainly would not increase productivity of doctoral programs and have 
little effect on overall quality of graduates* Greater effort to recruit 
younger persons into the program sooner in their careers is strongly 
suggested* Such recruitment would extend at least to the undergraduate 
schools, and go well beyond the confines of schools of education into other 
departments of the universities * It is far from self evident that the 
extensive experience, though successful, typical of the present group of 
doctorates in education, will contribute to the future success of these 
reoent graduates* The 39 year old adriiirt strator with 15 years of successful 
experience in school administration may be a good risk in a doctoral program 
and may make a considerable oontributuion to the field upon receipt of his 
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degree, but he Kay also have been a good risk 15 years earlier* Hhile it is 
easy to protest and recognize the injustice of rules on upper age limi ts j 
it is apparently leas easy to recognize that rules stated in terms of 
admanin. experience say well be equally arbitrary* 

The data also seems to imply the need for efforts to recruit in other 
underrepresented areas of the population* For exa mp le, the ability difference 
between male and female undergraduate majors has long been recognized along 
with the predominance in number of women in public school education* let 
in spits of this, less than one fifth of the present sample is female, and 
■ fcM« represents a slight decline from the earlier study* Certain geographic 
regions, cer tain social classes, and certain k i n ds of communities seem 
underrepresented in the sample* Explanation of certain of these facts 
probably lies in the image of profession itself, something which cannot be 
changed overnight. 

Motivational Patterns 

The fact that nearly all the individuals in the sample have exceeded 
the educational and professional level of their father's and the fact that 
they obtained doctors degrees under conditions of considerable professional 
personal responsibility suggest strong motivation* This section reports 
m the setting from which they became interested in doctoral study, the 
persons who influenced them, the kinds of goals they were seeking, and the 
factors that made it possible to begin doctoral study* 

First, only 5*4 percent of the sample indicated that they became 
interested in doctoral study during high sohool, and 12 percent during 
their undergraduate program* This latter figure would seem to be a particularly 
dsmstathg test imonial to the effectiveness of undergraduate programs in 
arousing a high level of professional interest* The most common occasion. 
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and setting^ for the initation of interest in doctoral study vas during 
the master's program (28.3 percent). The next largest group) 18.9 percent) 
became interested after the master's degree while teaching) followed by a 
sizeable group) 13*8 percent) who became interested during post-master's 
graduate study. Unsurprisingly the school sotting) as opposed to the work 
setting) seems) to be more effective in arousing interest in pursuing the 
doctorate. The area of specialisation which was to become the doctoral major 
in general was decided upon before the decision to pursue the doctoral 
degree. 

It had been hypothesized that the decision to undertake dootoral study 
was probably based upon a complex of approach-avoidance motives) and that 
many individuals were not so such attracted to positive features of doctoral 
study as they were trying to avoid or escape certain undesirable features 
of their pre-doctoral position. The results indicate that this is clearly 
not the cas6 r but it was more the "sweet smell of success" than the 
avoidance of failure that led them into the program. This is a reasonable 
finding in view of earlier statements to tide effect that it was success in 
their pre-doctoral positions and institutions that led them to consider 
the doctoral degree in the first place. 

for the most part the decision to enter dootoral study was not made 
alone. In fact the average respondent indicated that at least two categories 
of persona had some influence on his decision to enter the program. Most 
commonly checked by more than 50 percent of the sample was the category 
of "professional oolleague." Best most important were "professors" and 
"former professors)" followed by the spouse. 
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Assuming the presence of both desire and encouraging individuals, It 
was felt that the availability of certain financial assistance nay veil 
have influenced the actual decision to enter a program* That this is the 
case is borne out by the fact that nearly every individual in the sample 
checked at least one factor as influential in their decision to enter a 
doctoral program* Host common among these was the offer of an asslstantshipi 
so indicated by 30 percent of the sample* Next most common was personal 
savings | followed by institutional fellowships , and leave with pay* One 
hundred twenty six individuals in the sanple indicated that they were lured, 
in "part, into the program through the promise of NSF or NDE1 fellowships* 

This last item is noteworthy in that it represents a source of f inancial 
assistance that did not exist at the time of the last study* 

A final indication of the strength of the motives of the degree recipients 
lies in the fact that 60 percent of the sanple indicated that entry into 
the doctoral progr a m had to be postponed at one time or another for a variety 
of reasons, the moat common of which was lack of adequate finances* The 
fact that these 1200 individuals eventually received their degree is a 
strong indication that their motives were powerful indeed* 

Program Evaluations 

The first consideration under this section were the factors considered 
in the choice of doctoral institutions* Respondents were asked to check 
all of those factors considered in choosing th eir institution, and also to 
Indicate the one factor most considered* The results shov that among factors 
considered "reputation of the university* ranked highest, followed by 
"availability of a particular kind of program sought," with 44*2 ptroent and 
37*2 psrcsnt, respectively, so indicating* Among those factors most considered, 
however, "availability of program" was chosen twice as often as "reputation 
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of the university,” and second In rank among "most considered” factors was 
”prox±n±nity of the university* n Three reputation factors , those of individual 
Staff SSSbSTSj of Um ^ wayaj fy. gnj nf thu jM ay tog wt uare r ank ed by 

respondents in the order given* Availability of aasistantships , fellowships , 
etc* was a consideration for only 31*3 percent, and only 9*6 percent indicated 
that this was the most considered factor* These results seem to suggest that 
if there is a university close at hand with the kind of program desired, these 
two considerations may be sufficient in some oases for selecting the institution* 
It also seams to be suggested that these factors might outweigh reputation 
factors, as well as opportunity for financial aid* While undoubtedly the 
factors of program reputation, proadndnity, etc*, tend to interact, if one 
makes a straight forward interpretation of these data, it would seem to imply 
that moves in program development might lead to more payoff in tenns of 
increased production than attention devoted to reducing financial hardships 
and Improving the image of the university* This could be especially true for 
institutions located in heavily populated areas* 

The media** length of program for this group is almost exactly four years, 
although the distribution is heavily skewed in the direction of longer programs* 
The faet that half the programs were completed in a space of four years, 
however, represents one of the more heartening f i n d in gs of this study in that 
six years ago median program length was considerably in excess of five years* 
Something baa occurred, perhaps tighter institutional regulations, during the 
intervening years to account for this substan t ial reduction* There still 
remains, however, a significant number of extremely long .programs* In fact 
it is likely that as many as a third of the sample required from six to ten 
years to complete their program* The results merely indicate that there 
has been a significant increase in the number of shorter programs* 
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If a typical program was four years in length, the results indicate 
that, typically, three years of this were devoted to course work with about 
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four years* If a doctoral pr o gr a m is considered as having two phases— that 
devoted to course work and that to writing the dissertation— it is interesting 
to note that the thesis seems to have taken nearly as much time as the 
course work, if not more* Only 3 percent of the total sample report that 
less than 30 months was spent on tha dissertation* in additional 45*6 percent 
spent 30 to 39 months, while 29*5 percent spent 40 to 49 months* It is not 
difficult to see danger signs in the amount of time spent on the dissertation* 



Clearly these figures reflect, in part, the number of individuals of the 
sanple who elected to complete their dissertation after taking a position* 
Production of doctoral degree recipients on one hand, and the demand for 
college teachers of education and other educational specialists, increases 
the probability that "ABD's” will increase* This will show up as en even 
greater span of time devoted to the dissertation* 

Leas than one in five individuals in this sample carried out his program 
entirely as a fulltime student, while 25*6 percent undertook their program 
entirely as part-time students* The twining 55 percent carried out their 
progra m in sane caahin&tlon of full and part-tlikMg^k* Of those who were 

■T 

part-time students the results indicetethat summer programs were somewhat 
more ooomon than evening programs as a means of collating their doctoral 
study* nineteen percent, however, attended part-time during the day* Only 
9*2 percent of the sample indicated that thair institutions had no residence 
requirement* At the same time only 37*6 percent indicated that they ful- 
filled their residence requirement through full time study during regular 
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academic sessions* Apparently a number of individuals, involving 26*6 percent 
of this sample, were able to fulfill their residence requirements via surnnsr 
programs or through acme other jgp ^g jamfcg. These latter figures seem to 
be indicative of an increasing flexibility with respect to institutional 
regulation of residency periods, permitting the old question of the importance 
of the residence requirement to be raised* It seems to this writer that new 
variables may be entering the picture* Among the arguments being advanced in 
recent years favoring leas rigorous residence requirements have been those 
based on a notion that many individuals in doctoral study in education were 
being trained as educational specialists to work in the field, in the public 
schools, etc*, and had no real need for the kind of experiences provided by 
residency* However, evidence will be presented subsequently indicating that 
between 55 and 60 percent of the present sample took college and university 
positions immediately upon receipt of their degree, and more importantly, 
to the extant that their aspirations are realised, between 75 and 80 percent 
will eventually be employed at the college or university level* These 
expressed desires of recent graduates together with the fact that college and 
university positions will probably become more available in the future may 
mean that doctoral programs may become more and more specialised in the 
production of college teachers of education* If this la the case, then, at 
the vary least new arguments for reduction of residency requirements will 
need to be advanced, for the old may no longer be relevant* 

Ranking the sources of finance during the period of residency, "assistant* 
ships or other university positions" represent the most ocmaon source with 
40*2 percent of the sample so indicating* The next most common comes from 
personal savings (36 percent) , followed by scholarship, fellowship or award 
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(27*0 percent) and spouses earning fe4*7 percent) • Rather surprisingly 
13*9 percent of the sample made use of the G*X* Bill, although this nay 
simply be a further indication of the length and time encompassed by & 
large number of programs* One of the more interesting features of the data 
on financing residency is the fact that there were approximately 4*000 
responses to this item* When this fact is considered together with the 
fact that approximately 10 percent omitted this item because they fulfilled 
no residence requirement, the results suggest that on the average each 
individual depended upon a mini man of two sources of finance during this 
period* Another interesting finding is that while 36 percent of the 
sample indicated that savings were a source of finance, only 7*8 percent 
indicated that they were mainly dependent upon savings during this period* 
This would seem to suggest no real lack of opportunity to gain the 
wherewithal! to fulfill residence requirements* Another piece of evidence 
that the residency period did not seem to represent an undue financial 
hardship is the fact that the second most common form of housing, involving 
20 percent of the sample, was a house owned by .the student* 

At this point in the survey the respondents were asked to give their 
perception and evaluations of a number of standard aspects of doctoral 
programs* These program dimensions were posed in the form of rating scales 
involving a variety of oontinua, but usually including the possibility 
of expressing positive or negative feelings* In general the results 
showed a distribution of ratings which were highly positive and heavily 
skewed toward the negative end of the oontinua* Although this was uniformly 
true across all items, there were a number of differences between items* 
expecially in the incidence of less positive responses* These latter provide 
the primary basis for the interpretative statements which follow* 
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Haarly three quarters of the sample felt that the admissions s tandar ds 
of their institution were rather selective to highly selective , while 
only 3*8 percent saw standards as relatively unseiective, Twenty-one percent 
of the sample perceived the caliber of doctoral studenta in education at 
their instituion as being usually or clearly superior to other doctoral 
studenta, while only 11*8 percent saw then as inferior* 

With respect to their course work only about 6*5 percent of the total 
group suggested sane inappropriateness in their course work, and 73*8 
percent perceived a proper balance between work in their major area versus 
other areas in their program* The division of the remaining responses 
for the latter item was nearly equal with about 10 percent seeing over- 
e mphas is in the major area and 10 percent seeing overemphasis on courses 
outside the major area* 

With respect to the courses themselves, about 60 percent of the sample 
saw a considerable to a great amount of freedom awj self direction permitted 
in their classes, hut this 60 percent figure does suggest a greater incidence 
of dissatisfaction on this particular program dimension than on most* Also 
in their course work 60 percent indicated that they had encountered superior 
instruction in half or less of their courses* This again suggests a much 
greater incidence of dissatisfaction* It ie interesting to note, however, 
that of the superior instruction encountered 80 percent maintained that more 
than half of it was encountered in their major area* This is an interesting 
finding, especially in view of the faot that in most doctoral programs there 
relatively few courses with enrollment restricted to majors* Hence, 
the results seem to suggest that, given a class, those class mem who 
are majors in the area in which the courses falls will see' ins' auction as 
superior, while those who are not majors will not see the instruction as 
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With reepect to the tool requirements, language and statistics , 
there Is little question that statistics is seen as the nore valuable tool 
subject* For the evaluation of the lanouase r mini Tin nt two auestions 

^ m* w m 

were posed, one for tbote fulfilling language requlreaents, and one for 
those not fulfilling the requlreaents* Sixty^aeven point nine percent 
of those fulfilling language requlreaents indicated that the requirement 
had little or no value* Of those not fulfilling language requlreaents 
63*6 percent indicated that they were of no value* The slight difference 
between the groups is not statistically significant, but the trend is in 
. an interesting direction* With respect to the statistic requirement $3*4 
percent indicated that this requirement was either extremely valuable or 
of considerable value* Only 5*4 percent suggested that the requirement 
had little or no value. The fact that only 10*8 percent suggested that 
the item was inapplicable can be considered evidence of the prevalence 
of the statistics requirement in doctoral programs in education* 

Two pairs of questions were posed concerning the amount of interaction 
between the students and faculty, and the value of such interaction* The 
results indicate that about 36 percent of the sample felt that student* 
student interaction was encouraged to a considerable or great extent* 

Almost precisely the earns proportion saw faculty-student interaction 
encouraged to a considerable or great extent* When asked to rate the value 
of such interaction on the earns five point scale, nearly 60 percent gave 
considerable or great value to student-student interaction and 63 percent 
made use the same categories in rating the value of student-faculty interaction* 
These results strongly suggest that the respondents see these kinds of 
interaction as important dimensions of their program, and probably would 
like a great deal more interaction than they get* 
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Of those individuals who apparently held an assistantship or other 
staff appointment during their program nearly 80 percent perceived their 
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objectives , and more than 82 percent indicated that their appointment 
was of considerable value or extremely valuable, educationally* 

Somewhat less than half the total sample felt that the amount of 
research going on at their institution and in their field of interest was 



"considerable" or "great"* More than 25 percent suggested that the amount 
of research in their field was limited to nonexistent* While the perceived 
amount of research going on in their field does not represent an impressive 
figure, the extent to which the respondents were able to participate in it 
la even less Impressive* Only 38 percent of the sample suggested that 
there was a considerable to great opportunity tor them to participate in 
this research* Twenty-six percent rated the extent of opportunity as small 
to nonexistent* In response to their perception of the relative emphasis 
oh production of individuals in research as opposed to production of 
college teachers results indicate that 56*6 percent was a proper balance* 
Twenty-one percent saw some to great overemphasis on research, hut only 
14*8 percent saw overemphasis on teaching* 

When the respondents were posed with the assertion that the doctoral 
dissertation at their university was more of a laborious exercise than a real 
intellectual experience, nearly a quarter of the sample agreed to some 



extent* On the other hand nearly two thirds tended either to disagree or 
disagree strongly* Relatively few (9*2 percent) tended* to equivocate on 
this Item, producing a somewhat bi-modal distribution* Nearly 86 percent 
saw a conalder&bla to a great amount of freedom and self direction permitted 
in the development of the dissertation problem* It is possible 
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however, that top much freedom was perceived ty sons in that a substantial 
number, slightly son than a third of ths sample, questioned the adequacy 
of advioe and guidance of the thesis director* The remaining two thirds, 
though, were highly satisifled with the adequacy of advioe and guidance 
of the thesis director* Certainly the respondents agreed that the thesis 
director was such sore helpful in general than the rest of the doctoral 
ooMdttee, where the responses were distributed almost rectangularly over 
the flee categories of helpfulness of the doctoral committee other than 
the thesis director* About five out of eight respondents reported their 
department and or surrounding schools to be cooperative in providing data 
and opportunity for experimentation* An incidental finding on this particular 
item was that about 16*4 percent marked the item as inapplicable* This 
figure oould well represent the p roport i on of dissertations which involved 
no empirical dimensions* Approximately 64 percent of the sanpla reported 
satisfaction with the adequacy of the univereity library for their 
dissertation problem and only 11*2 percent reported unsatisfactory facilities 
for compiling, tabulating and computing their data* 

As suggested earlier the respondents evaluations of all aspects of 
their program suggested highly positive feeling* toward their program, their 
institutions, and themselves* Further date, in support of this Interpretation 
was supplied by their responses to the questions "If you were starting 
your graduate work in education and had your choice of any graduate school 
in the United States, how likely would you be to choose the same institution 
again?" The results for this item showed that 45*4 percent of the sample 
indicated that they would be e x t remely likely (the most positive choice) 
to Qhoose the same institution again, in additional 21*08 percent stated 
that they would highly likely do so. Only 11.0 percent suggested that 
they would be very unlikely to make the same choice* 
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At this point the respondents were presented nine aspects of doctoral 
programs and requested to Indicate those which they felt contributed 
most to their professional development, and then select the one which they 
would consider most important* When considering total responses, that 
is, considering "contributing aspects" and "most important aspects" together, 
course work ranked first (70*7 percent response) , followed by dissertation 
work (69*2 percent) , followed by interaction with major professor (65-4 
percent) , and independent reading (61*2 percent) • When "contributing 
aspects", but not "most important" are ranked the results were as follows* 
course work, dissertation work, independent reading. Interaction with other 
students, interaction with faculty, and interaction with major professor 
in that order* When the single most important aspect of program was tabulated, 
however, interaction with major professor was far and away the first 
choice with 23*0 percent responding in this category* Next came 
dissertation work checked by 18*1 percent, followed by independent reading 
and course work both of which were responded to by 9*5 percent of the sample* 
Assistantships were considered the most important aspect by 6*5 percent of 
the sample* However, since only about 40 percent of the total sample held 
an asslstantship this experience could well rank second or third if the 
proportions were based on number holding assistantships • If this were the 
case then course work, which constitutes the most time consuming program 
dimension would either rank fourth or fifth in its perceived contribution 
to professional development* 

A total of 27*7 percent of the sample indicated that at one time or 
another It had been necessary to discontinue temporarily their program* 

While the vast majority (72*3 percent) indicated that such periods did 
not occur, this finding should be considered in light of other factors* To 
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discontinue a program is a choice which has me anin g p ri m a rily to the 
full-tine student* A large proportion of the total sample undertook their 
program on a part-time basis* It is doubtful that a part-time student, who 
had decided to postpone his residency for a semester car year would check 
this as a critical period* Hence, it is possible that the 27*7 percent 
figure represents an underestimate with respect to the total incidence 
of this kind of event* As a follow-i^) question to the preceding one, the 
following was poseds "During the doctoral program did any critical period 
occur which nearly resulted in your discontinuance and/or required emergency 
mea sures to prevent interruption? " The results indicate that 25*4 percent 
did experience a near-critical period* Hence, it would see® that nearly 

of the total sample experienced on© or the other kind of critical 
period their doctoral program. The most commonly cited causes of 

critical periods are work pressures, followed by financial problems, and 
family problems* 

A final question in this section asked the respondents to name the 
Individuals who provided the main sources of encouragement to them during 
their program. The results show clearly that two individuals far overshadow 
all others, and these are, predictably, the major professor and the spouse. 
More than half the sample specifically named one or the other of these two 
individuals, with the spouse named only slightly more often than the major 

professor* 

To what extent can one place credence in perceptions and evaluation by 
recent doctoral graduates of themselves and their program? This of course 
cannont be answered here, but to the extent that one can put faith in a 
perception of these respondents, certain things seem implied* Clearly a 
doctor a l program is not defined the same way by recent doctoral graduates 
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as it is defined by an institution in the graduate school bulletin. A 
doctoral pr og ra m does not seem to be a series of courses , required and 
elected, followed by examinations, followed by dissertation. Rather these 
candidates see their program aa a hidily personal kind of thing definad 
more in terns of a dialogue between themselves aiid, usually, the major 
professor mediated by their common interest, presumably the subject matter 
of the program* Course work, independent study, and dissertation may well 
be simply settings in which dialogues take place* 

Present Position and Aspirations 

One aspect of this study which is probably of special interest to 
the profession, especially to those individuals responsible for filling 
staff vacancies at the lower levels of rank, is the proportion of new 
degree holders that are actually available on the job market. Evidence 
from this study suggests that of the 24 88 graduates approximately 40.3 percent 
held the same position the year following the receipt of the degree as 
the position held prior to receipt of the degree. This group would 
include both those individuals who accept a position before the degree 
was completed and write the dissertation on the job, and those individua l s 
who held a position in the present institution and took leave to complete 
their degree with an option to return. An additional 11.6 percent 
returned to the same institution or organization, but either took a 
dif ferent position or received a promotion in rank upon receipt of the 
degree. Sunning these figures, approximately 52 peroent returned to 
the same Institution or organi zation, and did not become available on 
the job market upon receipt of their degree. An additional 26*7 percent 
had held full time staff appointments in some institution prior to 
the receipt of the degree, but during their doctoral program. 
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TMa group did upon receipt of their degree accept positions in different 
Institutions* Only 19*3 percent apparently vent throught their program, 
held no full tiae position during the program, and went directly from school 
tw a jjv Ham *. An poAflibla that a fCftll minority of si Vf one. year*s 
produ c tion of doctoral graduates nay be available on the job market frosa 
the institution that is granting the degree* 

Approximately 56 percent of the total sample are presently employed 
in a college or university* Thirty percent hold the rank of assistant 
professor, 12*5 percent associate professor, and the remainder are either 
deans, full professors, or holding sene kind of position in administrative 
hierarchy of the institution# Approximately 37 percent of the sample 
indicate that they are not employed by a college or university. 

Geographically these recent graduates distribute themselves widely 
throughout the country, and in fact throughout the world* Mai n e and Alaska 
are the only states that did not attract one or more of the individuals 
from this particular sample* While there seems to be little evidence of 
pronounced migrations toward particular sections of the country , it is 
Interesting to note that 27 percent of the total sample are employed in 
the three states, New fork, California, and Il l i n ois* 

The nearly 2500 doctoral graduates in education were produced by 
institutions* That is to say, all doctoral graduates in education 
are produced by approximately 5 percent of the institutions of higher 
e duca ti on * It is interesting to note that 25*5 percent of the respondents 
are presently employed by the same 108 institutions. When this proportion is 
adjusted to account for the 37.5 percent not employed by a college 
or university, it becomes possible to say that, of those doctoral recipients 
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now employed in the college and university setting, 41*6 percent are employed 
by institutions which grant the doctoral degree in education* The total 
number employed by the sane institution which conferred the degree is 



The expected income of the respondents for the 1964-65 calendar year 
beginning in September 1964 ranges from less than 13,000 to more than 
$20,000* The median is slightly over $10,000, and the mode is clearly 
located in the interval from $10,000 to $12,500* These expected incomes 
are not just base salary, but include income from other professional 
activities* s Only from investments and other extraneous sources 

are excluded, hepce, these figures may appear to be somewhat inflated* 
However, considering institutional variation in definition of base salary 



this approach seems to ^e defensible* Respondents were also asked the 

\ 

extent to vhioh their Income had been increased as a result of having 



received the doctorate* The results indicate that the modal response is 



a zero increment in yearly income* '.However, the modal category only 



in excess of $3,000* It is quite likely, however^that a substantial 

proportion of this group are reporting gains in thcir. v present position 

x 

relative to the part-time staff appointments held during "the doctoral 

\ 

program* 



Organizationally, it appears that the largest employer of thd'sreeent 
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includes 27*1 percent of the sample, fch? median increment would appear 






than half the total sample with these two kinds of organizations about 
equally represented* In all, about 54*5 percent of the sample are employed 
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in the higher adulation setting* SUtfatJy ao re than 5 peroeat are mptoyad 
by state or federal government agencies, 3*0 percent are employed by 
nonprofit organisations or foundations* It is interesting to note that 
tAi«w the ssss category of yssposscs is presented to the respondents under 
the question, "Under what kind of organisation would you like to be employed?", 
the distributions are as follows* Forty point three percent of the senpls 
would like to be employed by a large university and 27*3 perottafc by the 
small colleges* The 25 percent now employed in the public schools would be 
reduced to 10 percent if the wishes of the respondents ware fulfilled* The 
fact that 10 percent of the sample failed to respond to this item suggest 
that the actual percentages in souse categories nay be somewhat deflated* 

It seems clear, however, that the large university is perceived as an 
attractive setting to many respondents* It is equally clear that the 
public schools are not perceived as a setting within which to attain their 
aspirations* The fact that 5*3 percent of the sample now employed by state 
and federal agencies reduces to 1.9 percent as a desired locus in employeont 
may suggest that these organisational settings arc perceived as dead-ends* 

The general trend seems to be as follows* If an individual is presently 
employed in a college, he probably aspires to a position in a large 

univ ersity* If he is presently employed in the public schools he my wish 
either to go to a small oollege or to a large university, Uit more likely 
to a sm all college* Although this seems to be the general trend, the 
particular way that the data were analysed for this question obscures 
information about reverse trends* That is to say, it is not known how 
nary from large universities are desirous of returning to public schools 
or ea&U colleges* It should also be noted that the desire to move is not 
equivalent to the deoislon to move* For example, in the case of school ad m in- 
istrators the higher education setting may seem attractive but such 
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considerations as lower salary and loss of autonomy could keep them 
where they are. 

The present position of the respondents seems to be characterised 
mainly by the variety of responsibilities involved, ^pwdsately two 
thir ds of the sample indicate that they have some teaching responsibilities • 
Fifty-seven percent of the sample indicate that their present positions include 
sene kind of counseling and advising, etc. Approximately 55 percent 
indicate that they have some administrative responsibility , and 44*1 
percent indicate sons supervision responsibility. Fifty-seven and seven- 
tenths percent stated that they are involved in seme sort of committee work 
and 44.2 percent state that some kind of service function is involved in 
their present position. Research activities involved only about 43*3 
percent of the sample. When the respondents were retjuested to indicate 
how they would like to divide their time in the position to which they 
aspire, the most general trend is in the direction of a better balance among 
fewer responsibilities * More individuals in the sample would like to be 
teaching than are presently doing so, hut relatively few would like to 
teach more than half time. The remainder of time would probably be devoted 
to research and writing. Relatively few see cousnittee work or services as 
an important' dimension of their job, and of these who are willing to indicate 
a desire to engage in this kind of activity very few would devote more than 
10 percent of their time to it. At present only 26.4 percent of the sample 
are not at all involved in the preparation of teachers. Approximately 
three- eights of the sample indicate tfaay they are involved "to a large 
extent" or "almost entirely." It seems likely that a large share of the 
number not now involved in teacher preparation are simply those not employed 
in the college or university setting. When involvement in teacher education 
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in their present position is compared with the extent to which the respondents 
I would like to be involved! only 10*6 percent indicate that they prefer no 

involvement. At the sane tine considerably fever than is presently the 
case would like to be totally involved in the preparation of teachers. 

Further data on present position indicate that 22.5 percent of the total 
sample work "almost entirely" with undergraduates f while an additional 
19*4 percent work "mostly" with undergraduates. Only 14.5 percent of the 
sample work "mostly" or "entirely" with graduate students. These figures 
have not been adjusted for or taken into account those net employed by 
& oollege or university. When such adjustment is made it appears that 

I 

63.4 percent of the sample work mostly with undergraduates or almost entirely 

i 

with undergraduates and 21*9 percent of the sample work entirely or almost 
entirely with graduates. Hie results for the position to which the respondents 
aspire again indicts a trend in the direction of better balance. Relatively 
few (7.6 percent) indicate that they prefer to work almost entirely with 
undergraduates * and at the same time relatively few (13.8 percent) would 
prefer to work almost entirely with graduate students. A final question! 
which has bearing on the aspirations of the sample! request the respondents 1 
feelings about the possibility of attaining the kind of position they desire 
within their present employing organisation. The results indicate that 

32.4 percent feel that their present employing organisations do offer such 
potential. Fourteen point one percent indicate that it is possible but 
unlikely! 7.0 percent indicate that it is quite unlikely and 16.7 percent 
suggest that it is very unlikely. 

The Independent Variables 

The so called independent variables are six in number and simply 
refer to the six ways the data were split in order to compare the responses 
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of certain subgroups within the sample. The six variables selected 
were* (a) degree (Sd.D. versus Ph.D*), (b) age (the older 40 percent 
versus the younger 40 percent) , (c) major field (15 gross categories) , 

(d) ccoBunity origin (rural-village versus small town versus small city 
versus large city) , (e) length of program (longer 40 percent of programs 
versus shorter 40 percent) , and (f) major versus minor producing institutions 
(the 21 largest producing institutions accounting for half the total 
production versus all other institutions} © Of the six variables studied 
the results suggest that three are vetfy powerful indeed, degree, age, and 
major field. The term "powerful” is to be interpreted to mean that the 
degree groups, for example, were shown by chi-squared analysis to be inde- 
pendent with respect to a very large proportion of the questionnaire items. 
Community origin seemed to be a significant variable only with respect to 
certain sections of the questionnaire, while length of program and major 
versus minor producing institutions proved to be relatively weak variables. 

The ” independent variables" are not independent of each other. In 
fact some interact quite strongly with others. For example , degree interacts 
with major field, age# conmiunity background, size of program, but not 
length of program. More specifically the Fh.D**s are younger, more likley 
to come from the large cities, and are more likely to have received their 
degree from major producing institutions* In addition they are more likely 
to have majored in psychology, educational psychology , or social foundations 
and Mich less likely to have majored in secondary education or administration. 
The "younger” group are most likely to have majored in student personnel, 
psychology or educational psychology and least likely to have majored in 
Iv fgiMH* education, secondary education, actoinistration or special education. 

It has already bean noted that the younger individuals are more likely to 
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taka tha Ph#D., and are muoh more likely to have been reared in small 
cities than rural or village areas# Large cities and a a all towns contribute 
about as expected to the different age groups# Age is very significantly 
to l engths of ggo gyas with the yggggff jjidlv id ufllg much mere likely 
to have short programs # but about equally likely as the older individuals 
to have attended major producing institutions# 

It has been seen that major field as a variable la related both to 
age and degree# In addition, major field also seems to be related to coraaunity 
origin, with most of the relationship accounted for by the two categories 
of rural-village and large cities. The results suggest that administration , 
practical arts, secondary education majors are much more likely to come 
from rural or village coasunities than psychology majors, educational 
psychology or student personnel majors# The converse statement can be mads 
for large cities# Major field also seems to be related to sine of program 
with minor producing institutions much more likely to grant doctorates 
in guidance and social foundations and less likely to offer programs in 
physical education, practical arts, or the subject areas# Bather surprisingly, 
there appears to be little relationship between major field and length of 
program# 

Ccamrunity origin has been shown to be related to the degree, age, major 
field, but not particularly related to either length of program or size of 
program# Finally, major versus minor producing institutions seem to be 
somewhat associated with degree and major but unrelated to conmunity 
background, length of program, or age# 

Ph.D# versus Bd#D# 

It has already been shown that Ph.D. ! s tend to concentrate in certain 
major areas, they are younger, they tend to come from s m a ll cities and 
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suburbs, they attend major producing institutions « In addition, however, 
the two degree groups display a significant degree of independence on 
the responses to many other items in the questionnaire* The Ph*D* *3 were 

i 

somewhat less likely to be married, but differed from the S1*D. with respect < 

to no other personal variable upon which the date were collected* In other 

words the groups show no significant differences on such item as parent 1 s 

occupation or education, the kind of undergraduate institution attended, 

undergraduate major, or position held prior to entry into the doctoral 

program# 

With respect to motivational pattern, however, the Ph*D. group appears 
to have the decision to go for the doctorate earlier in their career 
and were more likely to have made this decision in the school setting as 
opposed to the job setting, than was true for the Bd*D**3« In general 
the Ph.D.’s decided to shoot for the doctoral degree prior to their decision 
about major Held, while the reverse is true of the Ed*D«*s* The degree 
variable was the only one of six independent variables for which significant 
differences appeared in approach and avoidance motives* The results indicate 
however that Ph.D.’s were significantly less accepting of the approach 
statements and more accepting of the avoidance statements* This may 
simply mean that as a group they are somewhat more neutral in their rating* 

The Ph*D* f s seem more likely to be influenced into the program by the 
presence of NDEA. fellowships, institutional fellowships, assistantships, and 
scholarships* More of the 3d*D* 1 s seem to be more attracted by leave with 
pay or NDEA loans* While the degree groups were about equally likely to 
find it necessary to postpone entry into the program, the reasons for the 
postponements were somewhat different* The Bd*D**s more often saw n dema n ds 
of employment* 1 and n l&ck of leave policy” as contributing reasons, while the 

r 

Ph.D.’s more often cams up with highly personal reasons classifiable only 
under ”other*” 
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The degree groups did not differ on the factors considered in their 
choice of institution f but degree groups did differ in the amount of time 
spent in various phases of their program. With respect to course work 
the Eft.D.’s seemed to either finish their course work relatively quickly or 
to drag out this program over a very long period of time* The PtuD.’s 
however, seem to cluster around an intermediate length of time. In general, 
however, the Ph.D.’s devoted a slightly significantly less amount of time 
to the course work (p < .05) • The groups did not differ on the amount of 
time spent on the thesis, and time spent on language requirements tended 
only to confirm the generality of this distinction between the two degrees. 
The Ph.D.’s much more often undertook their program as full-time students, 
but did not differ in the amount of time spent in residence nor incidence 
or residence requirements. In financing their residency the Ph.D. was much 
more likely to have been awarded a scholarship or fellowship, and he was 
more likely to have held an assitantship. On the other hand the Ed.D.’s 
were much more likely to have been on paid leave. 

With respect to their program evaluations, the degree groups displayed 
a significant difference on 17 of the 29 dimensions evaluated. In general, 
the direction of the differences was toward less positive attitudes by the 
Ph.D.’s. The Ph.D.’s were less certain of the selectivity of the admissions 
policy, the caliber of their fellow doctoral students, and the quality 
of their instruction. At the same time they saw themselves as having 
more freedom within the program. The Ph.D.’s regarded the statistic 
requirement as having more value than did the Ed.D.’s. but at Idle same time 
they were less often obliged to fulfill such requirements. The Ph.D.’s 
perceived less encouragement of student-student and faculty-student 
interaction in their Institutions but at the same time valued It less than 
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did the Ed.D.’s* VQLth respect to the staff appointment the Ph.D.’s more 
often saw a relationship between their appointment and their program 
objective, but were less convinced of the educational value of their 
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field of interest or very little# Yet it was the Fh#D#'s who were more 
like ly to feel overemphasis on research and undereosphasis on teaching in 
their program# The Ph#D.’s were less likely to give university libraries 
a high rating, and saw less institutional cooperation for purposes of data 
collection# Finally the Ph.D.’s were significantly. less enthusiastic about 
their likelihood of returning to the same institution# 

With respect to the rating of program di m ensions contributing most 
to professional development, the degree groups differed significantly on 
only one# Fewer s than Ph.D.’s rated teaching assistantship as 

"important* or n highly important •” However, this simply may reflect the 
fact that the Ph.D.’s were somewhat more likely to hold a teaching assistant- 
ship. The Ph#D.’s were significantly less likely to enoounter critical 
periods in their program , but differed not at all with the Ed#D#*s on the 
selection of individuals providing encouragement during the program# With 
respect to present position and aspiration the Ed.D. *s were much more likely 
to be returning to the same position or institution, and considerably less 
likely than the Ph.D.’s to have held no position# The Ph.D.’s are much 
more likely to be working in the college setting, and within the college 
setting they are much more likely than Ed.D.’s to be employed by institutions 
having a doctoral program in education# The Ph#D#*s report slightly lower 
salaries than do the Ed.D. * s for the first year on the job but at the same 
time tended to report greater increment due to the degree# In addition the 
Ph.D.’s are much more likely to be found in the large universities and much 
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less likely to be found in the public schools, but about equally likely 
as the Ed*D, 1 s to be found in the small colleges* In addition the Ph*D 0 *s 
are somewhat more likely to be employed by nonprofit organizations and more 
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tuey aspire the degree groups both indicated desire to move away from the 
public school to the small colleges to the universities but the differences 
between the degree groups remains significant* With respect to the kinds 
of responsibilities in the present position, the Ph*D«*s are significantly 
less likely to be involved in administration or supervision, much more likely 
to be involved in research and writing but somewhat more likely to have a 
service function* Interesting enough the degree groups do not differ 
significantly on the extent of involvement in teacher preparation, but when 
aske d the desired extent of involvement the Ph»D**s more of ter indicate 
a desire for less or no involvement in the preparation of teachers. There 



is seme evidence of a slight trend toward greater involvement with graduate 



students on the part of the Ph*D.*s, and in describing the kind of students 
with which they would prefer to work, the Ph.B**s indicate an even more 
pronounced desire to be less involved with undergraduate students* F in a ll y , 
the degree groups do not differ in their perception of the likelihood of 
attaining their aspirations within their present organization* 

Most educators probably carry in their minds some kind of image of the 
Ph*D* as opposed to the Sd.D fc , or of the persons holding these degrees* The 
distinction between the degrees often takes the form of a researcher** 
practitioner* From the standpoint of this dichotomy, it is possible to pull 
out a great deal of supporting evidence. However, the fact that more Ph*J).*s 
than Fd.D.*s reported a statistic requirement as inapplicable to them suggests 






that, if the dichotomy is to hold, the definition of research must he broadened 
considerably to include historical and analytical research as well as 
empirical. The fact that social foundations majors, which include philosophy 
of education majors, tend more often to take the Ph.D. degree would be a 
further indication of this. It might be better to generate a dichotomy 
in terms of a practitioner versus scholar, in the sense that the scholar is 
the person more likely to end up as a university professor engaging in 
whatever k ind of research is peculiar to his field, along with teaching 
college level students. If the latter dichotomy is taken, nearly all the 
data shows trends, that is to say significant difference between responses 
in the Ph.D. and the Bd.D. groups, which directly support the dichotomy. 
However, it should be noted that while the degree groups tend to show 
statistical independence with respect to responses that are predictable, the 
tremendous overlap in the distribution should not be ignored. For example, 
educational psychology majors tend to be perceived as the field within 
education where much competence and activity in educational research is 
located, yet 27.5 percent of educational psychology majors take the Bd.D. 
degree. The social foundations area which includes the history of education, 
the philosophy of education and sociology of education tends to be seen as the 
foundational area with professional activities closely aligned within classical 
scholarly endeavors, yet 46.9 percent of these individuals elected the 
Bd.D. While the elementary education majors tend to be perceived largely 
as practitioners, more than a fourth elect to pursue the Ph.D. While in 
general the Ph.D.*s are less likely to work in the public school, and are 
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more likely to be working at the college level, of the first jobs taken by the 
new Ed.D. »s more than 50 percent of them did take college positions. While 
38.5 percent of the Ph.D.’s took assignments as assistant professors, as 
opposed to only 25*8 percent of the Ed.D. *s in absolute figures 348 Ed.D.'s 
took jobs as assistant professors and only 272 Ph.D.’s did so* At the full 
professor level with brand new degrees 49 Ed.D. ’s held such appointments and 
only 19 Ph.D.’s. Among doctoral producing institutions 34 percent of the 
Ph.D.*s wore hired tgr the institutions as opposed to 21.1 percent of the Ed.D,*s. 
Nevertheless 284 Ed.D.’s as opposed to only 241 Ph.D.’s actually obtained jobs 
in these institutions. If the Ed.D. ’s obtain the position to which they 
aspire mor% then 70 percent will end up as college teachers. While a larger 
proportion of the Ph.D.’s now hold jobs involving a research dimension, in 
absolute numbers, again, 521 Ed.D.’s now have positions involving a research 
dimension and 367 Ph.D.’s have jobs involving a r< earch dimension® In looking 
at the positions to which they aspire the results indicate that 70 percent of 
the Ph.D.’s aspired to jobs involving research, but 60 percent of the Ed.D.*s 
do likewise. At present approximately 11.5 percent of the Ed.D.’s now hold 
jobs working mostly or entirely with graduate students. If the desires of the 
Ed.D.’s are fulfilled 26.1 percent will be working mostly or entirely with 
graduate students. 

The point of the above presentation is to suggest, obviously, that while 
the generally maintained distinction between the two degrees holds, there are 
many exceptions® Secondly, when the difference in the production rate of the 
two degrees is taken into account it seems that in terms of absolute numbers 
there are probably more Ed.D.’s going into research and teaching at the college 
level than there are Ph.D.’s. When one looks at fields which seem to have 
an apparent kinship with practice (e.g®, administration or elementary education) 
there are numerous individuals who pursue the Ph.D. In view of the growing 
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shortage of college teachers in education as well as researchers in education, 
it seems likely that if &• practitioner holding the Ed#D, degree desires to do 
research and teach *at the college level he may be able to find a job doing 
precisely that# 

In some sense the traditional distinction between the degrees has been 
made largely in terms of the future goals and professional activities of the 
individual# And since the profession has no means by which it can prevent a 
doctoral graduate from changing his goals, nor means of restricting his 
professional activities, a degree distinction defined in terms of goals would 
seam to be rather meaningless# It is quite possible in a number of institutions 
to obtain a degree in educational research or experimental design with no 
specification.! that the degree be the Pli n . In some institutions, by virtue 
of the fact that only the Fh.D. is offered, and an individual aspires to be 
only a practitioner, it is probable that that institution will permit Mia to 
pursue the Ph.D# degree in Ms field. It is suggested here that the old 
distinction between degrees be discarded, to be replaced by, perhaps, simple 
statements indicating local distinctions and requirements# 

There does, however, seem to be at least one other possibility a It is 
becoming more and more recognized by writers in the field of higher education 
(Ashton, 1965) that there are inherent difficulties in attempting to bring 
about drastic changes in the Ph.D# degree# These writers point to an essential 
conservatism of graduate schools , of vested interests of certain kinds of 
departments, and of an Mstorical image and meaning of the Ph#D# developed 
through tradition, and warranting preservation# The Bi#D# degree on the other 
ftqwri no long tradition# More often than not it is controlled by the school 
of education, as opposed to the graduate school and there are probably moie 
vested interests working to have this degree abandoned rather than to preserve 
its image# These facto© may be an advantage in the long run# The Bd#D# iegres 
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could be viewed as a degree having great potential flexibility • It could become 
the program where radical innovations can be introduced, , where new approaches 
which in the past have been disapproved by graduate counsels} can be tried out* 

4 

In scans sense the original development of the degree was an attempt to do 
precisely this} except that the departure from the traditional program was 
along a single direction# This suggestion is simply that the deviations be 
along many directions# 

Younger Versus Older Graduates 

In using age as an independent variable all persons 35 years and under were 
considered in the ”younger” group and those 39 and older were considered in the 
” older” group# In general the age variable tended to show response patterns 
similar to the degree variable* In fact, to a large extent these variables 
are somewhat confounded, in that the Ph#D#*s were more highly represented in 
the younger group than the older* In some ways, however, the age variable was 
more powerful than the degree varirble in the sense that a considerably larger 
proportion of the responses were found to differ# Variations between age and 
major field, community background, and program length have already been 
mentioned. In the area of motivation the older group were more often influenced 
by former professors, spouse, and parents# It also appears that the younger 
group were more influenced into programs by ND&A. fellowships, assistantships , 
NDEA. loans, and university loans while the older group were more likely 
influenced by a n leave policy#” The younger students less often felt a 
postponement was necessary before entering the program, and significantly less 
often checked financial reasons, demands of employment, difficulties with 
family adjustment, health problems and lack of leave policy as reasons for 
postponement# 

With respect to their program the younger group was more likely to 
undertake the program as a full-time student, spent more time in residency, 
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finished their course work sore quickly, and tended less often to drag out 
the dissertation over a long period ot time. During residency the younger 
student is more likely to hold a fellowship, scholarship, or an assistantship, 
and leas likely to be on paid leave# He is more likely than his older 
counterpart to be on the G# I# Bill, and is more likely to borrow money for 
his residency# In addition he is more likely to use savings as well as depend 
on his wife for a financial resource. The general results on sources of 
finance during residency seem to suggest that the younger group apparently 
attempted to complete their programs on some kind of crash basis. They leave 
their jobs, and, drawing on a variety of financial resources, try to complete 
the degree before all are exhau^ed. The results clearly suggest a strong 
dependance, not only on a great variety of resources, but also a greater 
depen&anee upon each category of resource than is true in the case of the older 
group# The older group, on the other hand, presents a picture of a much more 
financially secure individual working through his degree program at a much more 
leisurely pace on a part-time basis# He owns his own home, and the part-time 
aspect of the program presents no substantial drain on his resources# When and 
if he decides to go into residency, he either takes leave with pay or 

manages to support himself without drawing heavily even upon his savings* 

With respect to the 29 dimensions of programs, the younger individuals, 
as opposed to idle older were less satisified with their initial interview, less 
impressed with the caliber of their fellow doctoral students# With respect to 
their program they were less positive about the appropriateness of their 
course work to their professional interest, but were more pleased with 
balance over majors and minors. The younger group was more pleased with 
their freedom and self direction, but perceived less superior instruction# 
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The younger group was more negative in their responses to the language 
requirement than the older group, whether or not they were required to 
pass this requirements Finally the younger group saw more value in the 
statistic requirement# 

The younger group perceived more student interaction and faculty 

v 

interaction than did the older group and tended to assign it more value* 

They tended to bold more often a research or teaching assistantship, and saw 
the appointment as more closely related to their programs, hut tended to be 
somewhat less enthusiastic about the educational value of this appointment# 

The younger group saw more research going on in. their field and saw themselves 
as more free to participate in It# The younger group also was more likely 
to see an Imbalance in research-teaching emphases then the older graduates# 

The youn g er graduates seem somewhat less enthusiastic about the value of their 
dissertation than the older, and generally saw more freedom of choice in 
selecting their dissertation problem# The younger Individuals seem more 
satisfied with their dissertation directors, and were more satisfied, with 
the availability of sources of data. The younger group seemed more pleased 
with the library facilities and apparently less often undertook non-empirdcal 
dissertations# Finally the age groups did not differ in their enthusiasm 
for the institution that granted their degree# In all of the 29 program 
dime nsions for which evaluations were requested the age groups proved 
to be statistically independent on 25 of these, but unlike the degree groups 
the trend is not uniformly in a direction of more conservative ratings, or 
more negative feelings# 

With respect to the program dimensions that contributed most to their 
professional development the younger group was much less likely to attach 
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importance to independent reading or to the dissertation, but more likely 
to assign importance to interaction with the faculty and other students. 
Teaching and research assistantships were also more often considered as 
significant program dimensions by the younger group, but this may well be 
reflecting the greater incidence of such appointments among the younger group. 

As predicted, the younger group encountered fewer critical periods requiring 
that they temporarily discontinue their program, but more often than the 
older group encountered near critical periods. The younger group significantly 
less often indicated that personal health, family problems and work pressures 
were the contributing factors to their problems. Interestingly enough, the 
age groups did not differ on the incidence of financial problems. 

With respect to present position and aspirations, it appears that the 
younger group is much more likely to be on the Job market upon receipt of 
their degree. In addition, the younger group is less likely to hold a 
position in a non-university setting, but within the university setting the 
older group is more likely to hold higher academic rank. The results 
further indicate the younger graduates are much more likely to be employed 
by a college or university, and are more likely to be employed by a doctoral 
granting institution than is tru8 of the older graduates. In fact 32.5 percent 
of the younger group, as opposed to 19.9 percent of the older group, is 
employed by a doctorate producing institution. IXiring the first year on the 
job, the younger group make a significantly lower salary than the older, but 
reported greater increments due to receipt of the degree. The age groups 
seem represented about equally well in the small colleges, but the younger 
group is considerably more likely to be employed by a large university, while 
the older group is more likely to be employed in the public schools. In 
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addition the younger groups are much more desirous of moving Into the large 
university from both the small colleges and the public schools. 
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responsibility associated with their present position and more likely to be 
involved in teaching and research. The younger group is less likely to have 
a service function connected with his degree. Finally the younger graduate 
is more likely to be uninvolved in teacher preparation and mere likely to be 
working with graduate students, amd more optimistic about attaining their 
aspirations within their present organization* 

Haior Field 

In spite of the grossness of the 15 categories of the major herein 
defined many systematic differences do emerge, most of which are predictable* 

The preponderance of the EcLD. degrees among administrators, secondary education 
majors, etc* has already been mentioned, along with reversals in the case of 
educational psychology majors, psychology majors, and social foundation majors* 
With respect to age, secondary education has the smallest proportion in the 
"younger” group followed by higher education majors, administration majors, 
and special education majors* One might have expected the administration 
majors to be Idle oldest on the average, but such is not the case* The youngest 
. majors seem to be educational psychology, psychology, and student personnel 
majors* With respect to community background a number of differences have 
already been noted, as well as the relationship between major field and 
program length and program size* 

While about 18 percent of the sample is female it appears that only 
6.8 percent of administration graduates, and 8*8 percent of secondary education 
graduates are women* Only elementary education seems to be well represented. 
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with 41*2 percent of elementary graduates being women. Nearly all other major 
fields find the women represented at nearly the expected level. 

While 36.8 percent of the total sample had fathers in professional or 
managerial occupations, it seems that proportionately more fathers of those 
who majored in psychology, higher education, educational psychology, and 
student personnel fell in this category. At the same time proportionately 
fewer physical education majors, and practical arts majors had fathers in 
a professional or managerial occupation. While 22 percent of the practical 
arts majors had fathers in agriculture, only 6 percent of the higher education 
majors had fathers so occupied. While 26 percent of the fathers of elementary 
majors were engaged in skilled labor, only 8.9 percent of the psychology 
majors had fathers so employed. While generally 41*3 percent of the total 
sample had fathers who terminated their education at the elementary level, 
the results indicate that practical arts majors, guidance majors, and 
secondary education majors had a significantly greater proportion of fathers 
who terminated their education at this point. On the other hand those 
majoring in math and science education, student personnel, and educational 
psychology tended to come from families whose father terminated their education 
at a higher level. 

Due to some problems in statistical analysis major field was rarely used 
as a variable in the investigation of motivational patterns, and program 
descriptions and evaluations* However chi-squared analysis was conducted for 
the item requesting the likelihood of choosing the same institution again for 
their doctoral study. The results showed a highly significant chi-square 
suggesting that student personnel majors, practical arts majors and physical 
education majors ssemed to be the most certain that they would again choose 
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i 

the same institution. On the other hand psychology majors and higher education 
majors seem less often to make use of the most positive category. The most 
negative reactions seem to come from special education majors and psychology 

* M « . • A* A jL _ J X A _ _ x > _ at u.Jli a ^4*4 «A#. 4* 
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would be either 0 extremely likely” or "highly likely” to choose the same 
institution, it appears that psychology majors, educational psychology majors 
and higher education majors had the least regard for the institutions grant- 
ing their degree. 

. With respect to availability on the job market it would appear that 
administration majors, practical arts majors, psychology majors and student 
personnel majors are the most likely to he returning to the same position. 

On the other hand , educational psychology majors and higher education majors 
are least likely to be doing so. In addition it would appear that practical 
arts majors have the highest probability of being employed by an institution 
granting the doctorate in education, while administration majors are the 
least likely to be employed in this .'kind of institutioru Keep in mind 
that 25.5 percent of the total sample in their first position were employed 
by doctorate producing institutions, and 35.9 percent were employed by non- 
doctoral producing institutions. It would appear that of those employed at 
the uni versity level the majority should be employed by non-doctoral producing 
institutions. However, this trend is reversed for special education, 
educational psychology and psychology majors; Whereas for secondary education, 
higher education, the subject areas and curriculum majors, the odds are fully 
two-tc-one that the graduates will be employed in institutions not granting 
the doctorate. 
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With respect to salary it would appear that the lion’s share of the very 
high salaries go to administrators* Most under represented at the high 
salary level are elementary majors, guidance majors and subject area majors* 

Most lik ely to be found at the under &10.000 level sure physical education 
majors and those majoring in the subject areas. Further evidence about 
present employing organizations suggests that those individuals majoring in 
higher education, the subject areas and physical education are most likely to 
be found in the small colleges, while psychology majors and administration 
majors are least likely to be found in these settings. The majors most 
likely to be employed by the large universities immediately upon receipt of 
their degree are practical arts majors, special education majors and student 
personnel majors* On the other hand, large universities are least likely to 
employ individuals with, brand new degrees in administration, curriculum, and 
the subject fields* Public schools employ more than one half of the 
administration majors and a more than a third of the curriculum majors* 

Least likely to be employed at the public school are higher education majors, 
practical arts majors, and educational psychology majors. 

With respect to duties involved in the present position the results 
indicate that those most likely to hold administrative positions are those 
who majored in administration* Of the other fields special education majors, 
higher education majors, and student personnel majors are also quite likely 
to have some administrative involvement* Least likely to have an administrative 
dimension in their present position are elementary education majors, math 
qud science education majors and educational psychology majors* Most likely 
to be involved in teaching are curriculum majors and social foundations majors 
with only 6*3 percent and 8*2 percent reporting no involvement respectively* 
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The 30 to 7D percent category of involvement represents the modal extent of 
teaching load for nine of the fifteen majors. For the remaining six in no 
case does the mode exceed 70 percent. Student personnel majors, psychology 
majors and higher education majors along with administration majors all 
indicate that the respective modal groups had no teaching responsibilities, 
although only psychology majors and administration majors have an actual 
majority in this category. Most likely to have teaching loads in excess of 
70 percent are social foundation majors, subject area majors, and physical 
education majors. 

Most likely to be devoting some of their time to research are educational 
psychology majors with more than two thirds (68.3 percent) indicating some 
involvement. Of the remaining fields psychology majors, guidance majors, 
and student personnel majors are quite likely to report involvement in research. 
Least likely to have a research dimension in their present positions are 
secondary education majors, subject area majors, and practical arts majors. 

It is, however, rare indeed for a person with a brand new doctorate to be 
heavily involved in research. In fact only fourteen persons in the entire 
sample Indicate involvement of greater than SO percent. 

Most likely to be involved in teacher preparation are psychology majors 
with 4D percent indicating no involvement. Of the remaining majors less 
apt to be involved are guidance majors, student personnel majors and 
administration majors. In discribing their desired position the proportion 
of the various majors indicating no involvement decreases for all fifteen 
major areas. likewise for the category "almost entirely" involved, there is 
a consistent decrease for all fifteen majors. Hence, the general trend 
suggested by the total data holds for each major. Ten of the fifteen majors 
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locate their modal responses in the cate^ry n to a large extent, B The 
remaining five, educational psychology, higher education, guidance majors, 
student personnel majors, and psychology majors tend to desire somewhat less 
involvement than the other ten. 

Student personnel majors, social foundation majors are most likely to 
be entirely involved with undergraduates. Least likely to work with 
undergraduates are special education majors, ps cytology majors, administration 
majors, and curriculum majors. Those most likely to be working "mostly or 
entirely" with graduate students includes again social foundation majors, 
educational psychology majors, psychology, and guidance majors. Least 
likely to have positions working entirely or mostly with graduate students 
are physical education majors, practical arts majors, elementary majors, 
secondary majors, and the subject area majors. 

Finally student personnel majors, curriculum majors, and administration 
majors are the most pessimistic about the likelihood of achieving their 
goals within their present organizations. It is interesting to note that 
curriculum majors administration majors are also most likely to be 
employed in the public school setting, and it has been noted earlier that 
there appears to be a strong desire to move out of the public school setting. 
Most optimistic about the likelihood of achieving their professional goals 
in their present organization are educational psychology majors, math and 
science education majors, practical arts majors, and special education majors. 

The evidence presented in this section continues to point to a very 

high degree of independence of many of the majors. The different majors 

# 

represent different age groups, tend to case from different comnunity 
backgrounds, reflect different attitudes toward themselves and their program. 
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pick different kind of .lobs in different kinds of settings , and involving 



different ki nds of responsibilities* Of course much of this is to be 
expected. They are, in fact, during their doctoral program preparing 
themselves in many cases for very different kinds of functions* It may 
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ever reasonable to throw them together and treat them as if they were 
homogeneous groups* Yet this has been done in this study with the only 
justification offered being that they all have degrees in education* Perhaps, 
the term w echxcation” is too vague, that is, too diversified in mea n i n g to be 
considered a basket into which all its varied sub-fields can be placed and 
be meaningfully labeled with a single name. Administration majors, by virture 



of their sheer number, tend to affect the total data, and at the same time 
the responses systematically differ from those of most other majors. 

Educational psychology and psychology majors constitute another group which 
tend on one hand to respond alike with respect to each other and differently 
with respect to nearly all other majors. Elementary education, secondary 
education, and curriculum ;** ream to constitute another group within 
which responses vary less ife«a Vi-wenn this group and others. This may 
jmp iy that the most meaningful kind of study may not be of education majors 
generally, but of specific areas of specialization within the field. This 
is not unreasonable. It is rather rare for all sciences, for example, to 
be considered together. For to do so suggests that astronomers and aoologists 
are alike just because they are both generally classified as scientists. 
Perhaps associations aligned with the various areas of spedhlization within 
education are in the best position to undertake periodic evaluative surveys 
of the kind represented by this study. 
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Community Origin 



This particular variable seemed to be most important in the early 
part of the study* In general community origin seems to be related to choice 
of degree* age* major field* and certain background data of the individual* 

With respect to the last named* coremuni ty origin was significantly related 
to such dimensions as father's education and occupation* size of high school 
graduating class* and complexity of undergraduate institution* Most of the 
differences were highly predictable* It appears that the differences tended 
to disappear when the questionnaire focused upon motives for entering the 
program* description of the program* evaluation of the program* and* surprisingly * 
did not reappear strongly in the data relative to characteristics of tbs 
present or desired position* In other words the data seemed to suggest that 
community origin may well be related to the efficiency with which an 
individual gets into the program* his choice of area of specialization, his 
age upon entering the program* and his degree choice* But it also appears 
th at once in the program and having made these choices* the variables simply 
cease to function* 

Length of Program 

Al t hough program length did in fact relate to the large number of other 
variables* a very close relationship resulted between length of program 
and age. There were also rather consistent similarities in the direction 
of differences between the age groups and the long versus short program 
groups* Hence* the writer was led to the interpretation that these variables 
were insufficiently independent to be considered separately* 

Major Versus Minor Producing Institutions 

It had been hoped that this voidable* which was the only institutional 
variable included in the study, would show some relationships* particularly 
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with evaluation of program dimensions* This did not prove to be the case 
either with program evaluations or any other section of the questionnaire* 
Relationships did emerge suggesting that a large proportion of minor producing 




more likely to produce guidance and social foundation majors and less likely 
to produce physical education, practical arts and subject area majors* 

4 



There was, however, no relationship with age, program length, or community 
origin. In the area of program evaluations two variables were seen as 
potentially related to program size, those were of student-student interaction 
and faculty-student interaction* However, the results in comparing the 
major versus the minor producing institutions indicated that individuals 
from large programs perceived significantly more student-student Interaction, 
while with respect to student-faculty interaction, the results showed no 
differences* Students from major producing institutions did, however, 
perceive significantly more research in their field of interest and were 
also significantly more likely to perceive an overemphasis on research t h a n 
those from smaller institutions* Individuals from major producing institutions 
tended to perceive their library as more adequate* On the other hand 
respondents from small programs more often rated research facilities highly 
satisfactory or moderately satisfactory* Respondents from major producing 
institutions more often indicated that the item was inapplicable, suggesting 
the possibility of more non-empirical research at institutions having 
large numbers of graduate students* Finally, individuals from institutions 
with large programs seemed to feel significantly more positive toward 
their institution than those individuals from small programs* 
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Changes Since the 1956-1958 Sample 

Probably the change of greatest significance since the last study 
are the production data presented earlier, along with the data on program 
length, age of sample, and distribution by sex# Production seems to have gone 
up at a rate which compares favorably with other fields# The length of 
program on the average has been shortened by more than a year# The mean 
age of the group is unchanged, and the distribution by sex shows a very 
slight decrease in the proportion of women represented in the sample# One 
of the findings of interest is the fact that the proportion of individuals 
in the sample who first considered undertaking the doctoral degree during 
their post-bachelor* s teaching experience doubled in the past six years# 

This increase, from approximately 5 percent to 13*6 percent, while not 
comprising a significant proportion of the total group, may well suggest 
closer relationships between institutions and young teachers than has been 
the case in the past# In the 1956-1958 sample, 59 #0 percent immediately 
upon receipt of their degree took positions in colleges and universities# 

For the present sample the proportion is approximately 56 percent# In the 
earlier study 27*2 percent of the sample indicated that they were not in any 
way involved in teacher education; for the present sample this figure is 
10*6 percent# Hence, the figures suggest that in spite of the fact that there 
is a growing shortage of collage teachers of education the proportion of the 
total sample actually taking such positions is unchanged# 
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SUPPIJsMBETARY DATA 

! 

TABLE 

I 

* 1 Distribution by Major Field 

| 2 Institutions Granting Bachelor’s Degree to the Respondents 

3 Institutions Granting Master* s Degree to the Respondents 
f 4 Year of Receipt of Bachelor’s Degree 

5 Year of Receipt of Master’s Degree 

6 State in Which Presently Employed 
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TABLE X - DISTRIBUTION 81 MAJOR FIELD 



Major 


Number 


Major Number 


Administration, College - 


11 


Elementary Education 


103 


Administration, Elementary 


17 


Elementary Education-Supervision 


0 


Administration* General 


475 


Efaeineerin* Education 


0 


Administration* of Physical 




Ehglish Education 


18 


Education 


0 


Experimental Design 


7 


Administration, Junior College 


4 


Fine Arts Education 


3 


Adninistratlon, Religious 




Foreign Language Education 


1 


Education 


0 


Guidance, General 


137 


Administration* Secondary 


10 


Guidance sad Special Education 


1 


Administration* Special Education 1 


Health, Physical Education, 


12 


Administration, Student 




and Recreation 


Personnel 


34 


Higher Education 


54 


Administration and College 




Histor "duoation 


6 


Teaching 


0 


His to* # _ ?hilosophy of 


11 


Administration and Educational 




Educating 


Service 


2 


Heme EooncBd.cs Education 


3 


Administration and Supervision 


27 


Human Relations Education 


4 


Adult Education 


24 


Human Development 


8 


1 

1 


12 


Industrial Arts 


47 


Anthropology 


0 


Instruction, Teacher Education 


0 


Art Education 


13 


Language or Goomunioation Arts 


3 


Audio-Visual Education 


4 


Mathematics, Teaching of 


27 


Business Education 


26 


Mental Health 


0 


Camping 


0 


Music Education 


45 


Child Development 


7 


Nursing Education 


9 


Classroom Learning 


3 


Nutrition 


0 


Clinical Psychology 


10 


Personal Psychology 


1 


Comparative Education 


6 


Philosophy of Education 


10 


Conservation 


1 


Physical Education 


34 


Counseling 


23 


Psychology 


51 


Counseling and Guidance 


47 


Reading 


12 


Counseling Psychology 


28 


Recreation 


3 


Counseling and Educational 




Safety Education 


2 


Psychology 


1 


School Psychology 


6 


College Teaching 


4 


Science Education 


49 


Curriculum, Elementary 


6 


Secondary Education 


91 


Curriculum, General 


63 


Secondary and Higher Education 


5 


Curriculum and Research 


7 


Secondnry Education (Measurement; 0 


Curriculum and Supervision 


8 


Social Foundations 


22 


Curriculum aid Teaching 


29 


Social Studies 


25 


Dramatic Arts Education 


4 


Social Work 


9 


Education, General 


27 


Special Education 


46 


Educational Psychology 


120 


Speech 


8 


Educational Psychology and 




Speech Pathology 


4 


Guidance 


18 


Statistics and Measurement 


XX 


Educational Psychology and 




Teacher Education 


26 


Research or Measurment 


8 


Vocational Education 


8 


Education for Marriage and 




Educational Television 


1 


Family Life 


3 


Supervision 
Others 
No response 


8 

2 

43 
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TABLE 2 - INSTITUTION GRANTING BACHELOR'S n 






TO THE RESPONDENTS 



Institution Number 



Institution Number 



ai abama 

Alabama A* & M, 1 

1 . / 1 _ « ^ ^ 

A1AMDD& ViOXiOgC x 

Auburn 7 

Howard College 3 

State Teachers College 

Florence 2 

Livingston 1 

Troy 5 

Stillman College 1 

University of Alabama 9 

Total 30 

Arizona 

Arizona State College 

Flagstaff 5 

Tempo 2 

University of Arizona 7 

Total U 

Arkansas 

Arkansas A* & M* 3 

Arkansas State College 3 

Arkansas State Teachers College 7 
College of the Ozarks 1 

Harding College 1 

Ouachita Baptist College 1 

Southern State College 1 

University of Arkansas 5 

Total 22 

California 

California State Polytechnic 

College 2 

Chapman College 3 

Choulnaxd Art Institute 2 

College of the Pacific 5 

Frenson State College 2 

George Pepperdine College 1 

La Verne College 2 

Long Beach City College 2 

Los Angeles State College 3 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 1 
Mills College 1 

Mount St. Mary’s College 1 

Pacific Union College 2 

Pasadena College 1 



3 

2 

6 

8 

8 

7 



Sacramento State College 
St* Mary’s College of California 

Q.« nits mm CaIIam 

San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 
Stanford University 
University of California 
Berkley 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
Davis 

University of Red l a n ds 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Southern California 15 

Whittier College 5 

Longbeach State 2 

Total 133 



16 

20 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 



Colorado 

Adams State College of Colorado 
Colorado A* & M* 

Colorado State College 
Regie College 
University of Colorado 
University of Dsnver 
Unclassifiable by state 
Total 

Connecticut 

Albertue Magnus College 
Connecticut College 
Hartford Seminary 
Trinity College 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Yale 

Unclassifiable by state 

Total 



1 

6 

14 

1 

7 

12 

2 

43 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

18 



Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Benjamin University 
Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 



1 

2 

4 







?, TO THE RESPONDENTS (Continued) 



TABLE 2 - INSTITUTION GRANTING BACHEEflR 1 SJX 



institution Number 



Institution timber 



Howard University 2 

Trinity College * 

Unclassifiable by state 1 

Total 31 



Florida 

Florida State University 



Stetson University 1 

University of Florida 10 

University of Miami 7 

Unclassifiable by state 3 

Total 27 



Georgia 

Agnes Scott College 
Morehouse College 
Berry College 
Emory University 
Fort Valley State College 
Georgia 3tate for Women 
North Georgia College 
Oglethorpe University 
Tift College 
University of Georgia 
Wesleyan College 
Unclassifiable by state 
Total 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

3 

24 



. . Idaho 

College of Idaho 3 

Idaho State University 4 

Ricks College 1 

University of Idaho 4 

Total 12 



Illinois 

Augustana College 6 
Aurora College * 
Bethany 3. 
Bradley University 3 
Carthage College 3. 
Chicago Teachers College 5 
Concordia Teachers Collsge 2 
DePaul University 2 
Eas tern Illinois University 2 
Eureka College 2 
George Williams College 3 



Greenville College 3 

Illinois State Normal University 6 



Illinois Wesleyan 3 
Knox College * 
Lake Forest College 1 
Loyola University 4 
McCormick Theological Seminary 1 



Mundelein College - 

North Central College 1 

Northern Illinois University 7 

Northwestern University 9 

Rockford College 1 

Roosevelt University ~ 

St • Xavier College JL 

Southern Illinois University 12 

Trinity Seminary and Bible College 1 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
Western Illinois University 
Wheaton College 
Unclassifiable by state 
Total 



14 

11 

5 

1 

118 



Indiana 

Anderson College 
Ball State University 
Butler University 
DePauw University 
Fort Wayne Bible College 
Goshen College 

Grace Theological Seminary & 
Grace College 
Hanover College 
Huntington College 
Indiana Central 
Indiana University 
Manchester College 
Marion College 
Purdue University 
St* Mary's College 
Taylor University 
University of Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University 
Indiana Stats University 
Unclassifiable by state 
Total 



2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

1 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

1 

63 
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TABUS 2 - mSTITOTIOH CHARTING BACHELOR'S DEGREE TO THE RBSPONDEHTS (Continued) 



Institution Number 

Iowa 

Buena Vista College 2 

Coe College 2 

Cornell College 3 

Brake University 5 

Grinnell College 1 

Iowa State A* & M. 7 

Iowa State Teachers College < 

Loras College 3 

Luther College 4 

Momingside College 1 

F arsons College 1 

State University of Iowa 13 

Wartburg College 1 

Westmar College 2 

Total 53 

Kansas 

Baker University 3 

Bethany College 1 

Bethel College 1 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 4 

Friends University 1 

Kansas State College of Agriculture 

& Applied Science 5 

Kansas State Teachers College B 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Pittsburgh 4 

Marymount College 1 

McPherson College 1 

Southwestern College 3 

University of Kansas 8 

University of Wichita 4 

Total 44 

Kentucky 

Berea College 1 

Eastern Kentucky State College 2 

Georgetown College 3 

Kentucky Wesleyan College 1 

Murray State College 1 

Transylvania College 1 

University of Kentucky 4 

University of Louisville 1 

Western Kentucky State College 2 

Total 16 



Institution Number 

Louisiana 

Louisiana College 3 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 1 

Louisiana State University 1 

Northeast Louisiana State College 1 

Northwestern State College of 

Louisiana 5 

Southeastern Louisiana College 1 

Southern University 1 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute* 1 

Tulane University of Louisiana 2 

Xavier University 2 

Total 18 

Maine 

Bates 1 

Farmington State Teachers College 1 

Gorham State Teachers College 1 

Washington State Teachers College 1 

Total 4 

Maryland 

Hood College 1 

John Hopkins University 3 

Loyola College 2 

Maryland State Teachers College 
Bowie 1 

Peabody Institute of the City of 
Baltimore 1 

St* John's College 1 

St* Joseph College 1 

United States Naval Academy 2 

University of Maryland 6 

Western Maryland College 3 

Unclassifiable by state 2 

Total 23 

Massachusetts 

American International College 1 

Amherst College 2 

Boston College 2 

Boston University 17 

College of the Holy Cross 1 

College of Our Lady of the Elms 1 

Gordan College 1 

Harvard University 4 



■MSBateiflia nmsMUe, Hiffnr i H 
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TABLE 2 - INSTITUTIONS GRANTING BACHTOR«S DEGREE TO THE 



NDENTS (Continued) 



Institution Number 

Massachusetts School of Art 2 

iimi Bngi >vu! Q oager vatozy of Music 1 
Northeastern University 1 

Simoons College 1 

Sfadth College 1 

Springfield College 7 

State Teachers College 

Bridgewater 1 

Fitchburg 3 

North Adams 1 

Salem 3 

Westfield 1 

State Teachers College of Boston 1 
Tufts University 3 

University of Massachusetts 8 

Wellesley College 3 

Unolassifiable by state 1 

Total 67 

Michigan 

Albion College 1 

Calvin College 4 

Calvin Theological Seminary 1 

Central Michigan University 5 

Eastern Michigan University - 7 

Emanuel Missionary College 1 

Hope College 2 

Kalamasoo College 1 

Michigan State University 15 

Northern Michigan University 3 

University of Detroit 2 

University of Michigan 15 

Wayne State University 22 

Western Michigan University 13 

Total 92 

Minnesota 

Qustavus Adolphus College 1 

Macalester College 1 

Northwestern College 1 

St* Mary's College 1 

State Colleges 

Beoddji State 2 

Mankato State 1 

Moorhead State 1 

St* Cloud State 3 

Winona State 1 

University of Minnesota 28 

Total 40 



Institution Number 

Mississippi 

Dftlta Stfltfl Coll flgfl 2 

Millsaps College’ 0 ' 1 

Mississippi College 4 

Mississippi Southern College 2 

Mississippi State University 4 

University of Mississippi 2 

Total 15 

Missouri 

Central College 2 

Central Missouri State College 6 

Conception Seminary 1 

Culber-Stockton College 1 

Drury College 1 

Harris Teachers College 1 

Lincoln University 3 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College 8 

Rockhurst 1 

St* Louis University 1 

Southeast Missouri State College 3 
Southwest Missouri State College 7 
Tarldo College 3 

University of Kansas City 1 

University of Missouri 20 

Washington University 4 

William Jewell College 2 

Unolassifiable by state 1 

Total 66 

Montana 

College of Great Falls 1 

Montana State College 5 

Montana State University 4 

Total 10 

Nebraska 

Concordia Teaohers College 1 

Creighton University 1 

Doane College 1 

Hastings College 5 

Midland College 4 

Municipal University of Omaha 6 

Nebraska State Teachers College 
Ghadron 1 

Kearney 5 

Peru 2 

Wayne 7 
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TABLE 2 - INSTITUTIONS GRANTING BACHELOR'S E 






3 TO THE RESPONDENTS (Continued) 



Institution Number 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 2 

University of Nebraska 10 

ft % m ai _ % -.4. x _ « 

usBxassuuioxB oy BDaw x 

Total 46 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

Dartmouth 3 

Keene State College 1 

Plymouth State College 1 

University of New Hampshire 3 

Total 8 

New Jersey 

Don Bosco College 1 

Drew University X 

Farleigh Dlekenson University 2 

New Jersey State Colleges 

Glassboro 3 

Newark 4 

Trenton 3 

Montclair 8 

Panzer College of P.E, & Hygiene 2 
Princeton University 1 

Rutgers University 8 

St. Peter's College 2 

Seton Hall University 2 

Upsala College 1 

Total 3S 

New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexico University 1 

New Mexico Highlands University 1 
New Mexico Western College 2 

University of New Mexico 2 

Total 6 

New York 

Adelphi University 1 

Alfred University 1 

Brooklyn College 22 

Canisius College 1 

City College of the City of 

New York 27 

Colgate University 2 

College of New Rochelle 1 



Institution Number 

College of St. Rose 1 

Columbia University 16 

Cornell University 3 

Elmira College 2 

Fordham University 6 

Hamilton College 1 

Hartviok College 1 

Hofstra University 2 

Houghton College 2 

Hunter College of the City of 

New York 16 

Iona College * 3 

Julllard School of Music 2 

Long Island University 5 

Manhattan College 2 

Manhattan School of Music 1 

Maryknoll Seminary 1 

New York University 29 

New School 1 

Niagara 1 

Pratt Institute 1 

Queens College of the City of 

New York 5 

Roberts Wesleyan College 1 

Russell Sage College 1 

St. Bemadlne of Siena College 1 

St. Johns University 3 

St. Lawrence University 2 

Sara Lawrence College 1 

State University of New York 

Cornell 1 

College for Teachers at 
Albany 11 

College for Teachers at 
Buffalo 4 

Teachers College at Brockport 6 

Teachers College at Cortland 1 

Teaohers College at Predonia 4 

Teaohers College at New Palts 2 

Teachers College at Oneonta 3 

Teachers College at Oswego 3 

Teachers College at Potsdam 1 

Syracuse University 10 

Union College end University 2 

University of Buffalo 1 

University of Rochester 2 

Wagner College 3 
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TABLE 2 - INSTITUTIONS GRANTING BACHELOR 1 S DEGREE TO THE RESPONDENTS, (ContlnoBd) 



Institution Number 


Institution 


Number 


U.S. Military Academy 


1 


John Carroll University 


1 


leahivu. University 

-X-.1 jit -i. jl ^ 


4 

r% 


Sent State University 

• m. A. a 

iiTTJi 1 uri ■ ■ Mm 


10 

* 

■ 


WMVAMMU** WJ 0 W»W 

Total 226 


none wW wuog® 
Miami University 


X 

3 


North Carolina 




Mount Union College 


1 


A* & Mm College of North Carolina 


2 


Muskingum College 


2 


Appalachian State Teachers College 1 


Notre Dame College 


3 


Bennett College 


1 


Goerlin College 


3 


Catawba College 


2 


Ohio State University 


29 


Davidson College 


1 


Ohio University 


S 


DUke University 


6 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


3 


East Carolina College 


2 


Rio Grande College 


1 


High Point College 


1 


United Theological Seminary 


1 


Lenior-Rhyne College 


1 


University of Akron 


6 


North Carolina College at Durham 


1 


University of Cincinnati 


4 


Queens College 


1 


University of Dayton 


3 


Salem College 


1 


University of Toledo 


5 


University of North Carolina 


6 


Western Reserve University 


3 


Greensboro 


2 


Wilmington College 


1 


Wake Forest College 


3 


Whittenberg College 


1 


Western Carolina College 


3 


Xavier University 


1 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


1 


Youngstown University 


1 


Uhclasaifiable by state 


1 


Unclassiflable by state 


4 


Total 


36 


Total 


130 


North Dakota 




Oklahoma 




Jamestown College 


2 


Bethany-Nazarene College 


1 


State Teachers College 




Central State College 


8 


Dickinson 


2 


East Central State College 


2 


Mayvilie 


2 


Northeastern State College 


1 


Minot 


3 


Northwestern State College 


1 


Valley City 


1 


Oklahoma A* & M. 


7 


University of North Dakota 


3 


Oklahoma Baptist University 


4 


Total 


13 


Oklahoma City University 


3 






Oklahoma College for Women 


1 


Ohio 




Phillips University 


3 


Antioch 


6 


Southeastern State College 


4 


Ashland College 


1 


Southwestern State College 


4 


Bluffton College 


2 


University of Oklahoma 


4 


Bowling Green State University 


9 


University of Tulsa 


2 


Capital University 


4 


Total 


45 


Cleveland Institute of Music 


1 






College of St* Mary of the Spring 


1 


Oregon 




College of Wooster 


6 


Cascade College 


1 


Denison University 


1 


Eastern Oregon College 


3 


Heidelberg College 


2 


George Fox College 


1 


Hiram College 


2 


Lewis and Clark College 


2 



' r * > ^ * v 
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TABLE 2 - INSTITUTIONS QUOTING BACHELOR'S DEGREE TO THE 



Rj 






NBENTS (Continued) 



Institution Number 

Oregon College of Education 4 

Paoific University 1 

University of Oregon 11 

University of Portland 1 

Willamette University 3 

Total 33 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny College 1 

Beaver College 1 

Budksell University 2 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 2 
College Misericordia 1 

Dickinson College 1 

Drexel Institute of Technology 1 

Duquesne University 5 

Elizabethtown College 2 

Franklin & Marshall College 1 

Gannon College 1 

Geneva College 3 

Grove City College 1 

Jasdata College 1 

Lafayette College 3 

Lebanon Valley College 1 

Lehigh University 2 

Muhlenberg College 1 

Pennsylvania State University 17 

St* Charles Borroneo Seminary 1 

St* Joseph’s College 1 

St* Vincent College 1 

State Teachers College 

Bloomsburg 4 

California 5 

Clarion 3 

East Stroudstury 1 

Bdlnboro 2 

Indiana 2 

Eutstown 2 

Lock .Haven 1 

Mansfield 2 

MiUersville 3 

Shippeneturg 3 

Mast Chester 3 

Susquehanna University 1 

Swartteore College 2 

Temple University 13 



Institution Number 

Thiel College 1 

tfc>4 /jf P anm vI ffnH a 6 

University of Pittsburg 9 

Ursinus College 2 

Villanova University 1 

Weynesburg College 1 

Westminster College 1 

Slippery Rock 7 

Unelaslf: iable by state 2 

Total 127 

Rhode Island 

Brown University 2 

Providence College 1 

Rhode Island College 2 

University of Rhode Island 3 

Total 8 

South Carolina 

Bob Jones University 3 

Citadel Military College of 

South Carolina 1 

Claflin College 1 

Clemson Agricultural College 3 

SrSkine College 1 

Furman University 2 

Limestone College 1 

Newberry College 2 

Presbyterian College 1 

South Carolina State College 2 

University of South Carolina 3 

WLntbrop College 2 

Wofford College 3 

Total 25 

South Dakota 

Augustas* College 1 

Dakota Wesleyan University 1 

Huron College 1 

Northern State Teaohers College 4 
South Dakota. State A* A M* 3 

University of South Dakota 1 

Xankton College 2 

Total 13 



o 





[ 
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TABLE 2 - XSSTITOnONS GRANTING BACHELOR 




inued) 


• 


,»S DEGREE TO THE RESPONDENTS (Cont 


l Institution Number 


Institution Number 




1 * Tennessee 




Trinity University 


2 




1 Aiifltfn Pfigy State Collegia 


i 


University of Corpus Chriatl 


2 




* Bethel College 


2 


University of Houston 


5 


i 


Carson-Newman College 


1 


University of Texas 


2 




T Cumberland University 


1 


Texas Vfestern 


1 




* David Lipeoomb College 


3 


West Texas State 


3 


* 


Fisk University 


1 


Unclassifiable by state 


2 




r George Peabody College for Teachers 


5 


Total 


85 




| Lane College 


1 








Madison College 


1 


Utah 






g Maryville College 


2 


Brigham Young University 


14 




3 Memphis State University 


2 


University of Utah 


17 




* Middle Tennessee State College 


3 


Utah State University of 






Siena College 


1 


Agriculture and Applied SciencelO 




I Southwestern at Memphis 


1 


Total 


41 




l Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


2 








Tusculum College 


1 


Vermont 






r Union University 


3 


Middlebury College 


2 




| University of Chattanooga 


1 


Norwich University 


1 




University of the South 


1 


University of Vermont and State 






. University of Tennessee 


5 


Agriculture College 


2 




I Vandertilet University 


3 


Total 


5 




* Unolassifi&ble by state 


1 








Total 


42 


Virginia 






■ 




Bridgewater College 


1 




1 Texas 




College of *fl.l31am & Mary 


3 




Abilene Christian College 


6 


Sooty & Henry College 


1 




| Baylor University 


5 


Hampden-Sydney College 


2 




| Bishop College 


1 


Roanoke College 


1 




East Texas Baptist College 


1 


University of Virginia 


4 




- East Texas State College 


7 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


2 




I Hardin-SianGns University 


1 


Radford College 


2 




*■ Howard Payne College 


2 


Unclassifiable by state 


4 




North Texas State University 


13 


Total 


20 




I San Houston State Teachers College 


6 








1 Southern Methodist University 


3 


Washington 






South West Texas State College 


2 


Central Washington State College 


5 




| Southwestern Baptist Theological 




College of Puget Sound 


2 




1 Seminary 


1 


Eastern Washington State College 


3 


4 


Sul Boss State College 


1 


Paolflo Lutheran University 


3 




_ Texas A» & M* 




Seattle Paolflo College 


1 




I College Station 


5 


Seattle University 


1 




1 Prairie View 


2 


State College of Washington 


1 




Texas Christian University 


1 


University of Washington 


10 




I Texas Lutheran College 


1 


Walla Walla College 


4 




1 Texas Women's University 


2 


Wastern Washington State College 


6 




Texas Technology College 

[ 


8 


Total 


36 




1 

o 
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TABLE 2 - INSTITUTIONS GRANTING BACHELORS DEGREE TO THE RBSPONDaJTS (CopUmigd), 



Institution 



Vfest Virginia 
Bethany College 
Concord College 
Marshall University 
Vfest Virginia University 
Vfest Virginia Wesleyan College 
Total 



Vdsoonsln 
Alvemo College 
Beloit College 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milton 

South Hortert College 
Stout State College 
University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State College 
Bon Claire 
LaCroese 
Plattsville 
Stevens Point 
Vfelte River 
Total 



Vanning 

University of Vfyoning 
Total 



Total Ho' Response 



ERIC 



Number 



2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

11 



1 

2 

1 

4 
1 
3 

5 

12 



4 

4 

o 

1 

4 

44 



6 

6 
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table 3 - msrrrnTiQHs quhtikg marts 1 s db i.se to the RBSFoapans 

Institution dumber Institution Number 

Alabama 



Auburn 6 

BtimingSwa Southern 1 

University of Alabama 14 

Unolassifiable by state 1 

Total 22 

Arisona 

Arisona Stats College (Flagstaff) 6 
Arisona State College (Tempo) 2 

University of Arisona 7 

Unolassifiable by state 1 

Total 16 

Arkansas State College 1 

Harding .College 1 

University of Arkansas 10 

Total 12 

California 

California State Polytechnic 

College 2 

Claremont Men's College 8 

College of the Pacific 1 

Fresno State College 1 

Fuller Theological Seminary 1 

Inmaoulate Heart College 1 

Long Beach City College 5 

Los Angeles State College of 

Applied Arts and Seienee 5 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 1 
Occidental College 1 

Pacific Union College 1 

Sacramento State College 3 

San Diego State College 7 

San Francisco State College 14 

San Jose State College 5 

Stanford University 15 

University of California 13 

Los Angeles 19 

San Francisco 4 

Santa Barbara 1 

University of Redlands 1 

University of Southern Calif omia34 
Whittier College 3 

Total * 146 



Colorado 

A^ntam QaIIoua 1 

Colorado A* & M* ^Colorado State 
University) 

Colorado College 
Colorado State College of 
Education 

University of Colorado 
University of Denver 
Total 

Connecticut 
Trinity College 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Xale University 
Unolassifiable by state 
Total 

Delaware 

University of Delaware 
Total 

District of Columbia 
Benjamin University 
Catholic University of America 
Gallaudet College 
George Washington University 
Total 

Florida 

Florida State University 
Stetson University 
University of Florida 
University of Miami 
Total 

Georgia 

Atlanta University 
Decry University 
Mercer University 
University of Georgia 
Unolassifiable by state 
Total 
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smi Z INSIimiONS.(^,X»G , 

Institution Number Institution Humber 



I dah o 

College of Idaho 1 

Idaho State University 1 

University of Idaho 6 

Unolassifiable by state 4 

Total 12 

Illinois 

Blackburn College 1 

Bradley University 4 

Chicago Teachers College 1 

Columbia College 1 

DePaul University 5 

Eastern Illinois University 1 

Illinois State Normal University 2 
Loyola University 3 

National 'College of Education 1 

Northern Illinois University 3 

Northwestern University 26 

Roosevely University 2 

Southern Illinois University 11 

University of Chicago 27 

University of Illinois 30 

Western Illinois University 7 

Unolassifiable by state 1 

Total 126 

Ball State Teachers College 10 

Indiana University 22 

Purdue University 9 

St* Mary* 8 College 1 

University of Notre Dame 3 

Indiana State University 8 

Total 53 

Iowa 

Drake University 8 

Iowa State A* k-M* 8 

State University of Iowa 27 

Iowa State Teachers College 2 

Total 45 

Kansas 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 4 
Kansas State College of 



Agriculture & Applied Science 4 



Kansas State Teachers College 

(Enporia) g 

Kansas State Teachers College 

(Pittsburg) 5 

University of Kansas 9 

University of Wichita 6 

Total 36 

Kentucky 

Eastern Kentucky State College 1 

Morehead State College 1 

Murray State College 3 

St* Mary’s College 1 

University of Kentucky 8 

University of Louisville 2 

Total 16 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State University 

and A* & M* College 8 

New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary 1 

Tulans University of Louisiana 2 

Xavier University 1 

Total 12 

.. Maine 

University of Maine 1 

Total 1 

Maryland 

John Hopkins University 3 

Peabody Institute of the City of 
Baltimore 2 

University of Maryland 12 

Total 17 

Massachusetts 

Boston College 2 

Boston University 22 

Clark University 1 

Harvard University 16 

Northeastern University 1 

SJmodi Collin 1 

3prin*fi«ldColl»g» 10 

State Taaohers College Fitchburg 2 
University of Massachusetts 2 

Total 57 
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TABLE 3 - INSTITUTIONS GRACING HASTES DEGREE TO THE RESPONDENTS (Continued) 



Institution Number 

Michigan 

n a iii ?f_j ja i 

jssrara muuxgan umvwraxt/ x 

Michigan State University 23 

University of Detroit 2 

University of Michigan 41 

Whyne State University 28 

Western Michigan University 2 

UncXassiflable by state 2 

Total 99 

Minnesota 

Maoalester College 1 

St* Cloud State College 1 

Winona Stato College 1 

University of Minnesota 35 

Total 38 

Mississippi 

Mississippi College 4 

Mississippi Southern College 4 

Mississippi State University 2 

University of Mississippi 5 

Total 15 

Missouri 

Central Missouri State College 5 

Drury College 1 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College 2 

St* Louis University 5 

University of Kansas City 2 

University of Missouri 29 

Washington University 9 

Total 53 

Montana 

Montana Stats College 2 

Montana State University 5 

Total 7 

Nebraska 

Creighton University 1 

Municipal University of Omaha 6 

Nebraska Stats Teachers College 
fCearney) 1 

(Wayne) 1 

University of Nebraska 22 

Total 31 



Institution Number 

Nevada 0 

New Hampshire 

University of New Hampshire 2 

Total 2 

New Jersey 

Drew University 1 

New Jersey State Teachers College 
Newark 1 

Montclair 3 

Princeton Theological Seminary 2 

Rutgers University, The State 

University of New Jersey 15 

Seaton Hall University 2 

Total 24 

New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexico University 1 

New Mexico Western College 2 

University of New Mexico 2 

Unola8sifiable ty state 1 

Total 6 

New York 

Alfred University 1 

Bard College 1 

Brooklyn College 6 

Canisius College 1 

City College of the City of 

New York 18 

Clarkson School of Technology 1 

Cologate University 1 

College of New Rochelle 1 

Columbia University 116 

Cornell University 7 

Fordham University 8 

Hunter College of the City of 

New York 3 

Manhattan School of Music 2 

Maryknoll Seminary 1 

New School for Social Research 2 
New York University 58 

Pace College 1 

Pratt Institute 1 

Queens College of the City of 

New York X 

St* John* s University 2 




mmum 
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TABLE 3 - INSIlTPraPHS GRANTING MASTER 1 S DBSRSE TO THE RESPONDENTS (Continued) 



Institution Number 

| St. LawrenceUniversity 2 

■ college for Teachers at Albany 10 

College for Teachers at Buffalo 2 

I Teachers College at brockport 2 

I Teachers College at Predonia 2 

Teachers College at Geneseo 1 

- Syracuse University 10 

I Union College and University 3 

University of Buffalo 4 

University of Rochester 5 

fl U« S. Military Academy 1 

I lesbian University 6 

Unclassifiable by state 4 

| Total 284 

North Carolina 

North Carolina State 1 

I Appalachian State Teachers College 4 

1 Duke University 8 

East Carolina College 4 

I University of North Carolina 

I At Chapel Hill 20 

At Raleigh 2 

■ At Greensboro 1 

1 Western Carolina College 3 

Total 43 

I North Dakota 

1 State Teachers College Dickinson 1 

University of North Dakota 4 

I Total 5 

Ohio 

■ Bowling Green State University 7 

I Capital University 1 

John Carroll University 1 

_ Kent State University 13 

I Miami University 5 

1 Notre Dne College 1 

Oberlin College 1 

I Ohio State University 33 

1 Ohio University 13 

University of Akron 1 

| University of Toledo 4 

] Western Reserve University 17 

WSLttehberg College 1 

_ Xavier University 2 

I Unolasslflable by state 1 

* Total 101 



Institution Number 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 1 State 12 

Phillips University 1 

Southwestern State College 1 

University of Oklahoma 17 

University of Tulsa 3 

Total 34 

Oregon 

Lewis and Clark College 1 

Oregon College of Education 1 

Oregon State College 9 

University of Oregon 19 

University of Portland 1 

WLlliamsette University 2 

Total 33 

Pennsylvania 

Bucknell University 4 

Duquesne University 1 

Immaculate College 1 

Lehigh University 3 

Pennsylvania State University 26 

Setoa Hill College 1 

State Teachers College India n a 2 

Temple University 23 

University of Pennsylvania 14 

University of Pittsburgh 30 

Vlllanova University 2 

Westminister College 7 

Total 114 

Rhode Island 

Brown University 1 

Providence College 3 

University of Rhode Island 1 

Total 5 

South Carolina 

Furman University 2 

University of South Carolina 5 

Total 7 

South Dakota 

Northern State Teachers liege 2 
South Dakota State A. & 1 

University of 3outh Dakota 4 

Unolasslflable by state 1 

Total 8 



«ERJC| 

U." . "I "’rH . !•! T/Sr , w 
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TABLE 3 - IHSTITOTIONS GRANTING MASTERS DEGREES TO THE RESPONDHTCS (Continued) 
Isa illation Number Institution Number 



Tennessee 






»» Cf«f« Pulli 



George Peabody College for 
Teabhers 

Memphis State University 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Searritt Collego for Christian 
Workers 

Tennessee Agrioultural & 

Mebhanioal State University 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
Total 

Texas 

Abilene Christian College 
Baylor University 
Butler College 
East Texas State College 
Hardin-Staons University 
North Texas State University 
San Houston State Teachers 
College 

Southern Methodist University 
Southwest Texas State College 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 



Southwestern Bible Institute 
Texas A* AM* 

College Station 
Prairie View 

Texas Christian University 
Texas College of Arts & Industry 
Texas Women 1 s University 
Texas Theological College 
Trinity University 
University of Houston 
University of T jxmb 
West Texas Stats University 
Total 



29 

5 

2 



1 

7 

1 

48 



3 

9 
1 
8 
2 

14 

4 

7 
2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 
3 
6 

10 
1 

89 



Utah 

Brigham Young University 11 

University of Utah 21 

Utah State University of 

Agriculture & Applied Science 3 
Total 35 



Vermont 

(jQlIggg X 

Total ” 1 



Virginia 

College of William & Mary 2 

University of Virginia 9 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 1 

Virginia State College 2 

Total 14 

Washington 

Central Washington Sjbate College 2 
Gonsaga University 2 

Seattle Pacific College 1 

State College of Washington 2 

University of Washington . 5 

Western Washington State College 7 
Unclassifiable by state 1 

Total 20 

West Virginia 

Marshall University 1 

West Virginia University 6 

Unclassifiable by state 2 

Total 9 

Wyoming 

University of Wyoming 3 

Total 8 



o 
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TABLE 4 



YEAR OF RECEIPT OF BACBEIOR’S 






Tear 


Number 


1920-21 


X 


1922-23 


0 


1924-25 


3 


1926-27 


7 


1928-29 


8 


1930-31 


15 


1932-33 


22 


1934-35 


33 


1936-37 


38 


1938-39 


80 


1940-41 


90 



Tear 


Number 


1942-43 


78 


1944-45 


54 


1946-47 


122 


1948-49 


307 


1950-51 


353 


1952-53 


269 


1954-55 


189 


1956-57 


191 


1958-59 


108 


1960-61 


27 


Unknown 


72 


Total 


2067 



TABLE 5 



YEAR OF RECEIPT OF MASTER’S 






s 



Tear 


Number 


1920-21 


0 


1922-23 


0 


1924-25 


2 


1926-27 


0 


1928-29 


0 


1930-31 


5 


1932-33 


4 


1934-35 


5 


1936-37 


11 


1938-39 


13 


1940-41 


27 


1942-43 


27 



1944-45 26 

1946-4? 59 

1948-49 97 

1950-51 208 

1952-53 213 

1954-55 264 

1956-57 292 

1958-59 306 

1960-61 215 

1962-63 80 

Unknown 213 

Total 2067 
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table 6 - state in which pbesbuii emploied 



State 


Number 


Percent 


State 


Number 


Percent 


Alabama 


29 


1.4 


New Jersey 


76 


3.7 


Ariaona 


25 


1.2 


New Mexico 


11 


0.5 


Arkansas 


14 


0,7 


New York 


236 


11.4 


California 


200 


9.7 


North Carolina 


38 


1.8 


Colorado 


31 


1.5 


North Dakota 


15 


0.7 


Connecticut 


17 


0.8 


Ohio 


85 


4*1 


Delaware 


10 


0.5 


Oklahoma 


31 


1.5 


District of Columbia 


21 


1.0 


Oregon 


33 


1.6 


Florida 


49 


2.4 


Pennsylvania 


94 


4.5 


Georgia 


a 


2.0 


Rhode Island 


7 


0.3 


Idaho 


8 


0.4 


South Carolina 


12 


0.6 


Illinois 


127 


6.1 


South Dakota 


5 


0.2 


Indiana 


79 


3.8 


Tennessee 


28 


1.4 


Iowa 


46 


2.2 


Texas 


87 


4*2 




31 


1.5 


Utah 


27 


1.3 


Kentucky 


23 


1.1 


Vermont 


3 


0.1 


Louisiana 


17 


0.8 


Virginia 


25 


1.2 


Maine 


0 




Washington 


34 


1.6 


Maryland 


34 


1.6 


West Virginia 


11. 


0.5 


Massachusetts 


35 


1.7 


Wisconsin 


39 


1.9 


Michigan 


84 


4.1 


Wyoming 


12 


0.6 


Minnesota 


37 


1.8 


Alaska 


0 




Mississippi 


16 


0.8 


Canal Zone 


0 




Missouri 


38 


1.8 


Guam 


0 




Montana 


7 


0.3 


Hawaii 


7 


0.3 


Nebraska 


25 


1.2 


Puerto Rloo 


5 


0.2 


Nevada 


10 


0.5 


Foreign 


57 


2.8 


New Hampshire 


3 


0.1 


No response 


32 


1.5 



APPSnEZ B 



Qosstionaairoy Follow-15) Letters , Coding Information 
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INQUIRY INTO CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
PURSUIT OF THE DOCTORAL DEGREE 
IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 






THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Pursuant to U.S. Office of Education Project S-24D 
GENERAL INFORMATION AND DIRECTIONS 



The purposes of this questionnaire are to find out how you cane to enter a 
doctoral program in education, the circumstances under which you accomplished your 
study, your reactions to your program, your professional employment, your present 
perceptions of professional goals, and sene essential personal data* You are urged 
to be accurate and to add "other” responses whenever necessary, for your replies 
are to provide a basis for improving policies and programs of graduate training* 
lour responses will become part of a report which will neither identify individuals 
nor make comparisons between specific universities* 

It will take approximately one hour to answer the questions* Your prompt 
reply is essential* As a recent graduate you are aware of the importance of 
complete qualitative and quantitative response* A self-addressed, stamped return 
envelope is enclosed for your convenience* 

We believe that you will find this inquiry of real personal interest as .you 
review your doctoral study* 

Our grateful thanks for the time and thought you give* 



Which degree did you receive? 
12 When was your degree conferred? 



1( ) Ed»D* 

2( ) Ph.D. 

12 

l( ) January-February 
2( ) March— April 
3( ) May-June 
4( ) July-August 
5( ) Septenber-October 
6( ) Novamber-Dscamber 



13-16 3y what institution? ••• * 

What was your major field (administration, guidance, etc?) 



(year) 



A* CIRCUMSTANCES AND EVENTS 
LEADING TO DOCTORAL STUD! 

Early Consideration 

a* During what period of your life 
did you first consider working 
toward a doctoral degree? 
Please check ( V ) one* 



17 or 19 

l( ) During high school 

2( ) During undergraduate pro- 
gram 

3( ) During post-bachelor 1 s 
ten filing 

4( ) During other post-bachelor* a 
work— specify •••*•••••••• 
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5( ) During Motor's program 

6( ) During post-master's 
teaching 

7( ) Oaring port-master's 
graduate study 

8( ) airing other post-master's 
wo rt » i pwHy«MMMM«»M 



b* Oaring what period of jour Ufa 
did you first beocme interested 
in tha fiald which was to ba 
jour spacialliation within tha 
fiald of education? Plamsa 
doubla ohadk (vV) ona of tha 
rasponsas above* 

Porsonal Motivations 

It is probably troa that you 
antarad tha dootoral progr a m bacause 
of a combination of motivss, rathar 
than baeanaa of ona strong, simple 
motive* listed balow is a a arias of 
motives which in so ms casts naj 
Influence tha daoislon to ant ar tha 
dootoral program* Plea at indicate 
tha relative degree of importance 
which eaoh maj hare had in jour 
decision to enter tha program ac- 
cording to tha following sealess 

1 Highly important 

2 Of considerable importance 

3 Of some im p ort ance 

4 Of little importance 

5 Of no importance 

Col* 2l( ) Attraction of new kinds of 
positions 

22( ) Desire to get away from tha 
dmsands and complexity of 
pre doctoral position 
23( } Desire to become a better 
practitioner of your pro- 
fession 

24( ) Pear of being "looked in" at 
predootoral plaoe of em- 
ployment 

25( ) Conoeru about tha lack of 
status generally aeoorded 
jour predootoral position 
26( ) Lack of oomplete sense of 

cultural satisfaction associ- 
ated with predootoral posi- 
tion 



27( ) Pear of general ineffectiven- 
ess in predootoral position 
28( ) Desire for greater professi- 
onal mobility 

29( ) ippeal of enchanoed prestige 
associated with the doctorate 
30( ) Sense of inadequacy with your 
research abilities in jour 
profession 

3l( ) Desire to achieve maximum 

development of jour a c ad em i c 
talents and abilities 
32( ) Insecurity of position without 
the degree 

33( ) The need to keep up-to-date 
in jour field 

34( ) Appeal of certain techniques, 
procedures, end skills 
recently developed in your 
professional area 

35( ) Stimulation of university asso- 
ciations and atmosphere 
36( ) Opportunity for greater self- 
fulfilment 

37( ) Desire to aid in the growth of 
the profession as a whole or 
seme phase of it 

38( ) Attraction of higher salaries 
accompanying the doctorate 
39( ) Desire to work with college- 
age students 

40( ) A compelling senee of commit- 
ment to an institution or a 

eauM 

4L( ) A certain fascination with the 
world of research and experi- 
mentation 

42( ) Lack of aelf-eatisfaetion der- 
ivable from predootoral 
position 

43( ) A growing sense of inadequacy 
with predootoral tools and 
skills 

44( ) Frustration associated with 
preprogram level of earnings 
45( ) Concern over the possibility 
of becoming "stale" in pre- 
dootoral position 
46( ) Feeling of nonaoceptanoe in 
your pvdfession 

47( ) Dissatisfaction associated 

with predootoral teaching level 
(l*e* f elementary, high school, 
etc*) 






umi 






2 88 



4B( ) Frustrations associated with 
previous place of employment 

Influential Persons 

a. What individuals were influential 
in your actual decision to enter 
the doctoral program? Please 
check (>/ ) those who affected you 
particularly. 

Col. 56( ) Professional colleague (s) 

57( ) Spouse 

58( ) Parents 

59( ) Other illative (a) 

60( ) Former professor (s) 

6l( ) &ployer at that time 

62-65 ( ) Other— specify ••••«•••••••• 



b. If one of these individuals was 
the most influential please 
double check ivV) • 

Material Factors 

a. What financial or other material 
factors were available which may 
have been decisive in enabling 
you to enter a doctoral program? 
Please check (yO those factors 



which apply. 


Col. 66( 


) NSF Fellowship 


67( 


) NDBA. Fellowship 


68C 


) Institutional fellowship 


69( 


) Other fellowship— specify. »• 






70( 


) Assistantship 


7l( 


) Scholarship 


72( 


j Leave with pay 


731 


) Gifts or inheritances 


74 


) NDEA loan 


75( 


) Institutional loan (i.e., th 




university) 


76( 


) Bank or other financial 




agency loan 


77( 


) Loan from friends, family, 




etc. 


78( 


) Savings 


m 


) Other— specify.. «••••• 



b. If one of these factors was most 
significant 1 please double check 

Factors Considered 

a. what factors did you actually con- 
sider in deciding to attend the 
university at which you received 
your doctorate? Please check 
(n/) those which apply and add 
others which were imp rtant to 
,you. 

Col. 1 2( ) Availability of housing 

13 ( ) Opportunity for supplementary 
income provided by city 

14( ) Proximity of the university 

15( ) Similarity of departmental 

philosophy to personal values 

16( ) Availability of assistantships , 
fellowships , etc. 

17( ) Previous graduate study at 
this institution 

18( ) Mature of initial interviews 

19( ) Reputation of individual 
staff members 

20( ) Reputation of the university 

21 ( ) Reputation of the department 

22 ( ) Attractiveness of the univer- 

sity setting 

23( ) Availability of the particular 
kind of progra m required for 
personal goals 

24-28( ) Other— specify ...... 



( ) Other— specify. 



b. Please double check (vV) the 
most significant consideration. 

Delay of Etatry 

a. If in your case actual entry into 
the doctoral program had to be 
postponed for & significant period 
of time, indicate with a check 
(\/) the particular reason (s). 

Col. 29( ) Ho real postponement necessary 
30( ) lade of adequate finances 
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B. 



3l( ) Demands of employment 

32( ) Difficulty of making necessary 

family adjustments Col* 

33 ( ) Health reasons-— individual 
34 ( ) Health reasons—- other member 
of family 

35( ) Lack of "leave" policy at 
place of employment 
36( ) Other— specify ••••«••••«••• 

• ••••••••••••••••••«•••••••* 49 ' 



check ( v ) below the ways in which 
your work was undertaken* 

43 ( ) Question inapplicable, mostly 
or entirely full time 
44( ) Sumners 
451 ) Evenings 

46( j Part time — days 
47 ( ) Off-caapus centers 
48 ( ) Correspondence 
•5l( ) Other— specify ***** 



b. If one reason stands out above 
the others, please indicate by 
a double check (V*/). 

PURSUIT OF THE DEGREE 



•IdOKOO »••#••••••••••••••«•• 



b* If one of the above categories 
is most descriptive of the way in 
which your program was undertaken, 
please double check (vV). 



How much time did you spend in var- 
ious phases of the program? (Report 
total elapsed time, not time spent 
in concentrated study) • 

Col* 37 Time spent in entire doctoral 
program( include time spent on 
the first year of graduate work 
only if no master's degree was 
earned): 

months 

38 Total time spent on course work: 
.months 

39 Total time spent on thesis: 

• * * • *• • • •months 

40 Total time spent on language re- 
quirements: 

• •••••••months 

41 Total time spent in residence: 

• •••••••months (write "no" if you 

fulfilled no residence require- 
ment 

How was the doctoral program carried 
out? Check ( V ) the appro pr iate 
category* 

42 

l( ) Entirely as a full-time 
student 

2( ) Mostly as a full-time student 
3( ) Mostly as a part-time student 
4v ) Sitirely as a part-time 
student 

43-51 

a.If your progr am was carried out 
entirely as a part-time student. 



52 In what way or combination of ways 
was your residence requirement ful- 
filled? 

52( ) No residence requirement 
53( ) Summers 
54( ) Evenings 
55 ( ) Part time— days 
56-58( ) Full time during regular aca- 
demic sessions— specify num- 
ber: ••••••••••••• quarters, 

semesters (underline one) 

Note: If you were never in residence 

as a full-time student, omit the 
two following items and continue 
with the third* 

How did you finance the period in 
residence? 

a* Please check (\/) your source 
(s) of income* 

Col* 59 ( ) Scholarship, fellowship, or 
award 

60( ) Asslstantship or other position 
in the university 
6l( ) Leave with pay 
62( ) G.I* Bill 
63v ) Loans 
641 1 Savings 
651 ) Earnings of spouse 
66( ) Teaching outside university ,■ 
671 ) Other work outside university 
66-69( ) Other— specify 




b. Double check (>/ v /) the one item 
which was your major source of 
income during residency* 

What klnd ’(s) of housing did you have 

HMMliatV 4k VW* • 

a* Please check ( >1 ) the kind (s) of 
housing you* used* 

70( ) Residence hall 
7l( ) University apartments 
72( ) Low-rent university housing 
(e.g*, temporary buildings, 
etc*) 

73 ( ) Rented apartment or room off 
campus 

74( ) Trailer (owned) 

75 ( ) Trailer (rented) 

76( ) House (owned) 

77( ) House (rented) 

78{ ) Housing rent-free for services 
79-80( ) Other— specify ••••• 

b* Double check (\/\/) the kind of 
housing used for the longest 
period of time* 

In the items which follow, your 
judgments are sought about experi- 
ences common to most persons who 
have earned a doctorate* Please re- 
spond to each item by placing a 
check W ) at one of the points on 
the rating scale* 

Col* 12 In interviews prior to beginning 
the doctoral program* how com- 
plete was the infoxmation given 
you on assistantships , course 
requirements, housing, loans, 
time required, etc*? 
l( ) Extremely complete 
2( ) Of considerable completeness 
3v ) Moderately complete 
41 j Rather incomplete 
5( ) Decidedly incomplete 
6( ) Item inapplicable 
13 How would you rate the policy of 
admission at your institution? 
l( ) Highly selective 
2C ) Rather selective 
3( J) Somewhat selective 



4( ) Rather ucs elective 

5 ( ) Very unselective t 

6 ( ) Item inapplicable 

14 In comparison to doctoral students 
in fields outside of education, 
how would your rata the general 
caliber of education doctoral 
students in your Institution? 

l( ) Clearly superior 
2( ) Usually superior 
3( ) About the some 

4( ) Often inferior 
5( ) Clearly inferior 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

15 In terms of appropriateness to 
your professional interests at 
the present time, the course work 
generally seems to have been: 

l( ) Entirely inappropriate 
2 ( ) Rather inappropriate 

3( ) Moderately appropriate 

4( ) Definitely appropriate 

5( ) Extremely appropriate 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

16 In terms of the relative number 
of courses required in your major 
area within education and outside 
your major area, the proportion 
seemed to be characterized bys 

l( ) Great overemphasis on the 
major area 

2( ) Overemphasis on the major 

area 

3( ) Proper balance 
4( ) Overemphasis on courses out- 
side the major area 
5( ) Great overemphasis ' i courses 
outside the major area 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

17 What degree of freedom and self- 
direction was generally allowed 
by the classroom procedures 
encountered during course work? 

l( ) Practically none 
21 ) Very little 
3\ ) A moderate amount 
4( ) A considerable amount 
51 ) A great amount 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

18 In how many oourses in your total 
program did you experience 
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instruction which you would des- 
cribe as superior? 
l( ) In nearly all courses 
2( ) In most courses 
3 \ ) In half the courses 
41 ) In a minority of courses 
5( ) In very few courses 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

19 Of the Instruction which you 
would describe as superior, how 
much of it was in your major field 
as^cctnpared with other areas? 

l( ) A very small proportion 

2( ) A minor proportion 

3( ) .About half 

4( ) A major proportion 

5\ j Nearly all 

6( ) Item inapplicable 

20 If it was necessary for you to 
pass foreign language reading 
requirements, how do you rate the 
professional value of knowing how 
to read foreign languages? 

l( ) Extremely valuable 
2( ) Of considerable value 

3( ) Moderately valuable 
4( ). Of little value 
5( ) Of no value 
6( ) Item Inapplicable 

21 If yoadldixt'MtP*’. foreign lang- 
uage reading requirements, how 
would you rate the professional 
value of knowing how to read 
foreign languages? 

l( ) Of no value 
2( ) Of little value 
3 \ ) Moderately valuable 
4( ) Of considerable value 

5 \ ) Extremely valuable 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

22 If it was necessary for you to 
pass a statistic requirement, 
how do you rate the professional 
value of this requirement? 

l( ) l&ctremely valuable 
2( ) Of considerable value 
3( ) Moderately valuable 
41 ) Of little value 
5i ) Of no value 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

23 Apart from tirnt occurring in sched- 
uled courses and seminars, to 



what extent was interaction a- 
mong students encouraged through 
an active program of informal 
seminars, professional organ- 
izations, social events, etc*? 
l( ) to a very great extent 
2( ) To considerable extent 

3( ) To some extent 
4( ) To a small extent 

5( ) Not at all 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

24 In reference to the preceding 
item, how would you rate the 
value of such interaction to you 
personally? 

l( ) Of no value 
2t ) Of little value 
3( ) Of some value 

4( ) Of considerable value 

5( ) Extremely valuable 
6( ) Item inapplicaK 3 

25 Apart from that occurring in 
scheduled courses and seminars, 
to what extent was interaction 
between faculty and students 
encouraged? 

l( ) To a very great extent 
2( ) To considerable extent 
3 ( ) To some extent 
4V ) To a small extent 
5( ) Not at all 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

26 In reference to the preceding 
item, how would you rate the 
value of such interaction to you 
personally? 

l( ) Of no value 
2( ) Of little value 
3( ) Of some value 
4( ) Of considerable value 

5( ) Extremely valuable 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

27 To what extent was your assistant- 
ship, staff appointment, etc. . 
while In residence relevant to 
your program objective*? 

l( ) To a vary groat extent 
2( j To considerable extent 
3( ) To some extent 
41 ) To a small, extent 
5( ) Not at all 
6( ) Item inapplicable 
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28 How would you rate the educational 
value of your appointment? 

l( ) Of no value 
2\ ) Of little value 
3( ) Of some value 
4\ ) Of considerable value 
5( ) Extremely valuable 
6( ) Item applicable 

29 How useful was general advice 
and counseling on academic and 
professional matters? 

l( ) Extremely useful 

2\ ) Of considerable -usefulness 

3( ) Moderately useful 

4( ) Of little use 

5( ) Useless 

6 ( ) Item inapplicable 

30 To what extent was there ongoing 
research in your field of inter- 
est at your institution? 

l( ) To a very great extent 
21 ) To considerable extent 

3( ) To some extent 
4( ) To a 8aoll extent 

5( ) Not at aU 

6( } Item inapplicable 

31 To what extent were there oppor- 
tunities for doctoral students 
to participate in this research? 

l( ) To a very great extent 
2( ) To considerable extent 

3( ) To some extent 
4( ) To a small extent 
5( ) Not at all 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

32 In terms of the relative emphasis 
of production of individuals 
competent in research as opposed 
to the production of competent 
college teachers 9 the program of 
your university seemed to be 
characterised by* 

l( ) Great overemphasis on research 

2( ) Overemphasis on research 

3( ) Proper balance 

4( ) Overemphasis on teaching 

5 ( i Great overemphasis on teaching 

6( ) Item inapplicable 

33 The doctoral dissertations at your 
university seemed to be perceived 
as more of a laborious exercise 

a real intellectual experience 



eventuating in useful knowledge. 
l( ) Agree strongly 
2( ) Agree 

3( ) No opinion or can f t say 

4( ) Disagree 

5( ) Disagree strongly 

34 What degree of freedom and self- 
direction was generally allowed 
in the development of the 
dissertation problem? 

l( ) Practically none 
2( ) Very little 
3( ) A moderate amount 

4( ) A considerable amount 

5( ) A great amount 

6( ) Item inapplicable 

35 How adequate was the advice and 
guidance of your dissertation 
director? 

l( ) Completely adequate 
2( ) Highly adequate 

3( ) Adequate 

4( j Bather inadequate 
5( ) Completely inadequate 

6( ) Item inapplicable 

36 How would you rate the general 
helpfulness of your doctoral 
committee other than the thesis 
director in guiding your diss- 
ertation project? 

l( ) Very helpful 

2( ) Of considerable help 

3( ) Moderately helpful 

4( ) Of little help 

5( ) Of no help 

6( ) Item inapplicable 

37 In your thesis work bow would 
you rate the extent to which 
your department and/or surround- 
ing schools ooqperated in pro- 
viding sources of data and 
opportunities for experimentation? 

l( ) Extremely satisfactory 
2( ) Highly satisfactory 
3( ) Moderately satisfactory 
4( ) Rather unsatisfactory 
5( ) Completely unsatisfactory 
6( ) Item inapplicable 

38 How would you rate the adequacy 
of the university library for 
your thesis work? 

l( ) Extremely unsatisfactory 
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Rather unsatisfactory 
Moderately satisfactory 
Highly satisfactory 
Extremely satisfactory 



39 In your thesis work how would 
you rate the extent to which 



UUU 



department made facilities a- 
vailable for com p i l i ng , tabu- 
lating, and confuting data? 
l( ) Extremely satisfactory 
2( ) Highly satisfactory 
3( ) Moderately satisfactory 

4( ) Rather unsatisfactory 

5( ) Extremely unsatisfactory 

6( ) Item inapplicable 

40 If you were starting your graduate 
work in education again and had 
your choice of any graduate sch- 
ool in the United States, how 
likely would you be to choose the 
same institution? 
l( ) Extremely likely 
2( ) Highly likely 
3( ) Bather likely 
4v ) Very unlikely 
5( ) Item Inapplicable 

41-52 

a. Prom the following list please 
check (>/) those aspects of your 
doctoral program which con- 
tributed most to your profession- 
al development. 

4l( ) Course work 
42 ( ) Independent reading 

43( ) Dissertation work 

44( ) Teaching aasistantship 

45 ( ) Research aasistantship 

46( ) Preparation for examinations 
47( ) Interaction with major pro- 

fessor 

4#( ) Interaction with other fac- 

ulty 

49( ) Interaction with other stu- 

dents 

50-52( ) Other— specify. .. • •••• 



Critical Periods 



53 During your doctoral program did 
any critical period (a) occur 
which resulted in the need to 

awwwH jjiij whip 

U* 0 

program? 
l( ) Xes 
2( ) No . 

If yes check ( v ) the items 
below which contributed as 
Qais fl fl l agents to this critical 
period. 

Col. 54( ) Family problems 
55( ) Academic pressures 

56( ) Personal health 
57( ) Financial problems 
58( ) Work pressures 
59-6l( ) Other— specify ••••••«•••.•• 



b. If one aspect of your doctoral 
p rogram stands out above the 
others, please indicate by a 
double check ('/v) • 



62 During the doctoral program did 
a critical period occur which 
nearly resulted in your dis- 
continuance and/or required 
emergency measures to present 
interruption? 

1( ) Xes 

2( ) Ho , . x 

If yes, double check vv/) the 
items above which contributed as 
causal agents to this critical 
period. 

Individuals encouraging your study 
a. Who were the individuals who pro- 
vided encouragement to you 
throughout the doctoral program? 
Please check (>/) those indi- 
viduals whom you considered 
significant 

63( ) Major professor 

64( ) Other staff members 
65 ( ) Acquaintances 

) Parents 
) Spouse 
Other relatives 
Former employer 
Prospective employers 
Other— specify •••••»•••«..« 



66 ( 
67( 
68 ( 
69( 
70( 
71-72( . 
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b. If one of these individuals was 
the most significant sourse of 
encouragement, please double 
check (s/v/). 

Distracting Factors 

12a. Were there any persistent or 
recurring factors which pre- 
vented wholehearted attention to 
doctoral study? 

1( ) les 
2( ) No 

If yes, please check (n/ ) those 
items which w ere distracting 
influences to you. 

13 ( ) Inadequate financing 
14( ) Housing problems 
15( ) Family problems 
16( ) Excessive demands on time 
devoted to noncourse duties 
17 ( ) Personal Health 
18C ) Academic pressures 
19( ) Professional relationships 
20( ) Other— specify •••••• •,•••••• 

21-22 ( ) Other— specify. 



b. If one of the above factors was 
the most persistent source of 
distraction, please double check 

(>//)• 

C. PRESENT AND DESIRED FUTURE 
EMPLOYMENT 

a. What is your present position? 
Title and/or rank 



Official name of organization or 
institution 



City and state 



b. By what kind of organization are 
you presently employed? Please 
check (>/)• 

27 

l( ) Snail college, public or 
private 

2( ) Private or denominational 
school 



3( ) Large university 
4( / Public school. 

5( ) State or federal government 
agency 

6( ) Private business-”*, profit- 

O — 4 M A..XI 
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7( ) Nonprofit organisation or 
foundation 

3( ) Self-employed or private 
9( ) Other— specify 



c. Financial status (earned income) 
Check the interval which des- 
cribes your expected income from 
your professional work during 
the year comencing September 1, 
1964* Include salary, consultant 
fees, royalties, and other income 
from your professional activities, 
but not income from investments 
and other sources. 

28-29 

0l( ) Less than $3,000 

02( ) to, 000 to to, 999 

03( ) $4, 000 to 14,999 

04( ) to, 000 to $5,999 

05( ) $6,000 to $6,999 

06( ) $7,000 to $7 C 999 

07( ) $8,000 to $8,999 

08( ) $9,000 to $9,999 

09 ( ) $10,000 to $12,499 

10( j $12,500 to $14,999 

11( ) $15,000 to $19,999 

12( ) $20,000 and over 

d. In your opinion how much greater 
is your present yearly income 

as a result of having earned the 
doctorate? 

30 

0( ) None 
l( ) Leas than $500 
2( ) $500 to $999 
3( ) $ 1,000 to $ 1,499 

4( ) $ 1,500 to $ 1,999 

5( ) $ 2,000 to $ 2,499 

6( ) $ 2,500 to $ 2£99 

7( ) $ 3,000 to tof §99 

8( ) $ 4,000 to $ 4,999 

9 ( ) More than $5,000 

«. What la the division of tin* de- 
voted to various aspects of your 
present position? Indicate by 
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means of approximate percentages Desired Future Employment 
the time devoted to each* The 
total should equal 100 percent 



Col* 3l( } Administration 
321 ) Supervision 
33( ) Teaching and preparation 
34( ) Baeearch 

35( ) Writing and other creative 
work 

36( ) Counseling, advising, indi- 
vidual case work, etc* 

37( ) Committee work at department, 
school, and university levels 
38( ) Service to cotoxunity, state, 
Institution, professional 
organisations, etc* 

39 ( ) Other vork not specified 

above— describe .... 



f • To what extent are you involved 
in the prepartlon. of teachers? 
Please check (>/) the appropriate 
categoty* 

44 

1( ) Hot at all 
2( j To a limited extent 
3 ( ) To some extent 
4 ( ) To a large extent 
5( ) Almost entirely 
g* If you are employed by a college 
or university, with what level 
of student do you work? Please 
check U ) the appropriate 
category* 

45, 

l( ) Almost entirely with under- 
graduates 

2( ) Mostly with undergraduates, 
some with graduates 
3( ) About half of the time de- 
voted to each group 
4( ) Mostly with graduates, some 
with undergraduates 
5( ) Almost entirely with graduates 
6( ) Hot employed by a college or 
university 

7( ) Bsployed by a college or uni- 
versity but do not work dir- 
ectly with students 



Undoubtedly, the position you hold 
at present is somewhat different 
from the position to vhich you may 
ultimately aspire* Respond to the 
following questions in terms of the 
position you would sometime like to 
hold. 

a* In what kind of organisation 
would you like to be employed? 
Please cheok (V) the appropriate 
category* 

46 

l( ) Shall college, public or 
private 

2( ) Private or denominational 
school 

3( ) Largs university 

4( ) Public school 

5( ) State or federal government 
agency 

6( ) Private business— a profit 
making institution 

7( ) Nonprofit organisation or 
foundation 

3( ) Self-employed or private 
practice 

9( ) Other— specify ••••••••••••• 



b* What would be the division of 
time devoted to various aspects 
of the position you would like 
to hold? Indicate by means of 
approximate percentages the time 
devoted to each* The total 
should equal 100 percent* 

% 

47( ) Administration 

4 £( ) Supervision 

49( ) Teaching and preparation 

50( ) Research 

5l( ) Writing and other creative 
work 

52( ) Counseling, advising, indi- 
vidual ease work, etc. 

53( ) Committee work at department, 
school, and university levels 
54( ) Servioe to community, state, 
institution, professional 
organisations, etc* 
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55( ) Other work sot specified— 
describe 



c. What would be the extent of your 
involvaaant in preparation , of 
teachers? Please check (V ) 
the appropriate category. 

60 

1( ) Not at all 
2( ) To a United extent 
3( ) To sene extent 
4( ) To a large extent 
5( ) Almost entirely 

d. If you desire to be employed by 
a college or university, with 
what level of student would you 
work? Please check (V). 

61 

l( ) Almost entirely with under- 
graduates 

2( ) Mostly with undergraduates, 
sene with graduates 
3( ) About half of the time de- 
voted to each group 
4( ) Mostly with graduates, sane 
with undergraduates 
5( ) Almost entirely with graduates 
6( ) Not employed by a college or 
university 

7( ) Employed by a college or 
university but do not work 
directly with students 

e. To what extent would It be pos- 
sible to attain the kind of 
position toward which you aspire 
within the context of your pre- 
sent employing organization? 

62 

l( ) Highly possible 
2( ) Quite possible 
3( ) Possible but unlikely 
4( ) Quite unlikely 
5( ) Very unlikely 

D. PERSONAL DATA 

63 

l( ) Male 
2( ) Female 
64-65 Age ••••••• 



66-67 Place of birth 

State, 



or country if not in United States 

68 

i( ) Single 
2( ) Married 
3( ) Divorced 
4( ) Other 

69 Nunber of children - 

70 Education of. spouse (highest 
degree or grade. ••.»•••••••••••. 



71 Major academic field of spouse 
(if college graduate) 



72 Major occupation of spouse during 
your doctoral program •••••••••• 



73 What was the size of the com- 
munity in which you were reared? 
Check ( J ) only one. (If you 
have lived in two or more com- 
munities, check the one in which 
you lived for the longest period 
of time.) 

l( ) Rural 

2( ) Village (under 2,500) 

3( ) Town v2, 500-10 ,000)— a suburb 

4( ) Town (2,500-10,000)— no suburb 

5( ) Snail city (10,000-100,000)— 
a suburb 

6( ) auii city (10,000-100,000)— 
no suburb 

7( ) Large city (over 100,000) 

74 Father * a occupation •••••••••••• 



75 Mother's occupation 



76 Father's education (highest grads) 

77 Mother's education (highest grade) 



idaxy Education 

a. School from which you were grad- 
uated 

name of school 



city state year of graduation 
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78 What was the size of your secondary school graduating class? Please 
oheok U). 

1( ) 1-9 
2( ) 30-19 

3( j 20-39 
/( 1 /xu*»o 

TJ f *T ” •” — 

5( ) 60-99 
6( ) 100-199 
7( ) 200-499 

8( ) 500 and over , . 

79 that type of secondary or high school did you attend? Please check w ) • 

1( ) Publio 

2( j Private, nondenoadnatlonal 
3\ ) Private, denominational 

College Background 

Prom what other institution have you received degrees? Please list in chronological 
order* 

Name of institution State Major area of study Degree received Tear 



Occupational Background 

a* Please list in inverse chronological order the full-time positions held 
after beginning the doctoral p rogram and prior to completion of the degree* 
Title of Name and location of institution, Tears held 

position company, enterprise, etc* 19_ to 19_ 



b* Please list the position held inmedlately prior to actual entry into the 
doctoral progr a m* 

Title of Name and location of institution. Tears held 

position company, enterprise, etc* 19 to 19_ 



Do you wish to be informed when tide study is completed? l( ) Tes 2( ) No 

Name* •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••• •••••• •••••••••••• 

(last) (first) (middle) 

Address* **•••• •••••••••••••••«•< 

(street) (city) (state) (sip oode) 

We are indeed grateful for the thoughtful attention that you have given this task* 
Would you please return this questionnaire in the enclosed envelope to* 

Doctorate in Education Study 
Attas ftp* Laurence D* Brown 
Box E 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
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Dear Graduates 

As a part of the continuing program of research and investigation of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, a critical inquiry 
into programs leading to the doctorate in the field of education is now being 
conducted* The study is being funded by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (Project S-240) . The principal investigator is Dr. Laurence D. Brown, 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indian a. 

The enclosed questionnaire is being sent to each of the mow than 1800 per- 
sons who were awarded doctors degrees in the field of education during the* 
year ending September 1, 1964* is a member of this group you canj rende* 
significant service to your profession by tal cin g part in the study. Our aims 
•re Improved programs in graduate education and improved educational 
leadership. Ms need your honest, thoughtful reactions to your own program 
of studies. 

It is quite possible that you would be reluctant to express some of your opin- 
Iocs to ft nornber o f ths faculty under which you itudiftd* We would Ilk# you 
to oonsider this inquiry an opportunity to express your frank reactions re- 
gar din g your doctoral program to an agency which is not only Imterssbea ana 
concerned, but is also in a position to be of some influence in the profession, 
lou can ba assured that tha data will ba k.pt oonflda ntial . Indi^toal data 
viU not ba altan to tha parmt institution or to any othar Insti tutio n. Only 
ocmpletely honest, candid answers will be of real value in this study. 

Host of the questions on the enclosed instrument can be answered by the use 
of a check marie or a few words. As time is an important factor if com- 
pleting the study, please complete and return the questionnaire within the 
next week. A stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. 

When the study is completed, participants will receive a stSBary of the 
findings. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for your prompt and kind cooperation. 

Cordially yours. 



Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Secretary 



Etaclosures 
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Dsesmber 14# 1964 



Osar Study Participant: 

As of tbs abort data, wo hare not raoalradtha questionnaire that 
van recently nailed to you as part of the study of the doctorate in 
education being conducted by the insrloan Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Bducation. We are aware that your tine is linitedaad 
that the special innimfln of your work nay hare presented you from 
filling out the questionnaire at the present tin e* Ho wever, we 
would like to inpress upon you the importance of your response in 
the current inrestigation of the doctorate in education* As you 
well know, the adequacy of a surrey study is largely dependent 
upen a large percentage of returns* Tims far the returns hare been 
good, but they are far short of what is needed* 

Perhaps your response is already in the nail* If not, won*t you 
Ufa the tine now to complete and return the questionnaire befo re 
the Gfarietnas holidays? Tour cooperation will be greatly appreciated* 

Cordially yours. 



Laurence 0* Brown 
Principal Inrestigator 
Doctorate in Education Study 
Box £ 

Indiana University 
Blocnington, In dia n a 
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January 9; 1965 



Dear Study Participants 

Return* fi rm the follow-up study of the doctorate of education in the 
United States have been very encouraging* A be g i nn i n g of the tabulation 
of data show* a wealth of inf orsation which should be of significant 
value in evaluating ascertaining trends in this important sequent of 
inerioan education* 

Althou gh a large percentage of responses have now been received * we have 
not received a oonpleted questionnaire from you* Reco gn i sing that nail 
sonatinas gets "lost in the heap* and sometimes mislaid; we are enclosing 
a seoond questionnaire for your use* 

If the completion of the questionnaire has found its way to "the neglected* 
part of your activities* won't you activate it and put it in your "do it 
now" pile so that the data will oone to us in a few days? 

The filling out of the questionnaire is not a lengthy task* In noet 
eases it will require less than an hour* It is your personal effort 
and inrestnent in a more meaningful and affective graduate program in 
the field of education* As one who has long since learned personally 
the Inportanoe of gathering accurate data; I hope that you will give 
this natter your 1 Mediate attention* 

Cordially; 



Laurence 0* Brown 
Doctorate in Xducation Study 
Box X 

Indiana University 
Bloomington; Indiana 
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January 23, 1965 



Dear Study Participant* 

Tha raaponaa to the quiatlosnaira recently sent out to all 
doctoral graduate* In we field of education has been 
enoouraglng* However* the lapqrtahee of aerial ting the nuaber 
of responses oannot be ovezeapbaslsed* The potential value 
of this study would be drastically reduced if the response is 
inadequate* 

In the very near future we will begin the tabulation of data* 
If perchance* your response has been postponed, waylaid, or 
just sinply forgotten, we are sending this brief final 
readnder* Han't you take tine to ocaplete it and put it in 
the nail? Thank you for your response* 

Cordially yours, 



Laurence 9* Brown 
Doctorate in Education Study 
Box 2 

Indiana University 
Slooaington, Indiana 
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Ae Major Producing Institutions 
Institution Number 



QftTftyfljg Sfcatfl 

Coltnbia University 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

Harvard University 

Indiana University 

Michigan State University 

New Toxic University 

Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Stanford University 

University of California— Berkley 

University of California— Los Angeles 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

University of Southern California 

University of Texas 

University of Wisconsin 
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40 

45 

92 

64 
117 

56 

51 
45 
60 
45 
40 

52 
52 
56 
42 
42 

65 
40 
44 
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